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2 Critical Reflections on 

tnans. Ic contained not only the fame precept) , 
as ours, but moreover it included feveral fubjeds 
which ours does not, either becaufe part of them 
arc at prefcnt ncglcfted, or becaufe the art which in- 
ftru£ts us in the reft, is not fuppofed to confticute 
A part of mufic» infomuch that the perfon who pro 
fefles it, bears no longer the name of a mufician. A« 
mong the ancients, poetry was one of the arts fub- 
jbrdinatc to mufic, and ^onfequently the latter 
contained precepts relating to the conftruflion o^ 
all forts of verfes. The art of Saltation or gcllurc 
was likewife one of the mufical arts. Hence thofc 
wht> taught the fteps and attitudes of our dance^ 
or of dancing properly fo called, which form- 
ed a part of the art of gefticulation, had the ap* 
pcllation of muficians. In fine, the ancient 
mufic taught to' compofii aswell as write the 
/jmplo. Reclamation in , notes, a thing ^iifufcd 
in our' Rays.' Ariftides Quintilianus has left 
us an 't'xdcllcnt book, on mufic, written in the 
Greek tongue ; and this author lived under the 
reign of Doniitian, or Trajan, purfuarit to the 
judicious, conjcclurc of M. Meibomius, who pub- 
liflicd tliis wdrk'witK ^ ILatin verfioni -Accord- 
^ing^ to :Ariftides, nipft. of the preceding- authors 
.defined tnufic : An art .which teaches a decency or 
j^racf in the voicf^ (it' Will as, in the motions of the 

As writers have oot in |;eneral this^ idea of the 
fif^ and Ronuui^.mulic^^ but fuppp&.it^ to have. 

been 
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been confined within' the fame • limi^ ' as *' oUrs, 
they are therefore very often at a lofs. Upon at- 
tempting to explain- what the'ahcitnts mention con- 
cerning their mufic, anjl the ufc it was applied to 
in their times. Hence it is, that the paffages of 
Ariftotle*s poetics, as well as thofc of Cicqro, Quin- 
tillan, and the bcft writers of antiquity, where 
mention is made of their mufic,. have been mif- 
undcrftood by commentators, who imagining tliat 
thefe paflages related to our dance and fongi that 
is, to dance and fong* properly fo called, have 
not been able to dive into their true meaning. 
The explication they give; renders them dill niorie 
obfcurc, and is rather an obftru£lion to our con* 
ceiving juftly the manner in wliich die ancient 
draniatic pieces werea*5ted.: '■ ' * ^ 

t fhall venture to undertake thfe explication of 
thcfc paflages, and efpccially of fuch as treat of 
the theatrical reprefcntations. In the execution of 
this attempt, the plan I propofc is as follows. 

In the firft place, I ftall give a general idea of 
fpeculativc mufic and the mufical arts, that^s, qf 
fuch as by the ancients were rendered Subordinate 
to this fciencc. Iff mention litde or nothing con- 
cerning that branch, which teaches the principles 
of concords and all forts of harmony, 'tis tecaulc • 
it would not become me to make ao^ change or 
additions to the explications, that Meibomius^ 
M. Broflarid, M. BHfcttc,i(nd other podern au- 
thors hayegiv^n' us of the harmonic ^ritings of 
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-4 - Critical RbflectioHs m 

, Secondly,! fluU (hm that the ancients con> 
pofed and wrt)t* in notes their theatrical declama^ 
ti<?o, infomuch that thofc who recited, were aflift- 
od by others that 'accompanied them with, "their 

Thirdly, I Hiall prove that they .had reduced 

the an of gcfturc or the faltaim , (one . of the 

arts fubordinatc. to the fcicncc of njuGc) into fo 

regular a method, that in the execution of, feve- 

.ral fcenes they divided . the theatrical declamation 

bctwjpcn two afiors, one of whom recited, while 

.tJi!?, otjjer accomp-anied.him with gefticulatioos 

:fuit<^ to. the ftnfcpf the verfcs; and that thbrfe 

.were even.companies of pantomimes Or dumbcOp 

:ip(?dians, who adlcd intire plays without fpcaking., 

I ihall conclude my work with fome obferva^ 

',tion&x)n;thc advantages and inconveniences. itfiilt- 

,ing frpm the praaice of the ancients. 
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General idea of the ancient mitftc, aniijf'ihe 
. ortt JubmrdinaU to this fcience. ,' 

npJFIE treatifcon mufic, written in Greek by 
JL : Ariftides Quii^tiJianus, and trandatcd into 
Latin by Mcibomius, may be juftly CQnfidcrcd as 
the moft inllruftive work, that antiqujty has left 
us on this icience. .^r^^^ ip my opinion, thcmoft 
methodical piece of this kind, and as the author 
was a Greek by birth, and had a conftint oppor- 
,\ ' . ./- * r r; tunity 
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tunity of frequenting Roman company (having 
lived at a time when the country inhabited by 
the Greeks was fubjeft to the fucceflfors of Au^^ 
gultus) he mud confequently have been acquaint- 
ed with the Greek and Roman praAtce of mufic; 
From his book therefore we (hall take the gene- 
ral idea of the mufic of the ancients. Bcfides, 
the Roman mufic was the fame as that of the 
Greeks from whom they borrowed this fcience* 
It had the fame extent and principles in both na* 
tions, fo that we may indifferently make u(e of 
Greek or Latin writcrS) in order to explain the ex« 
tent and pradicc of this art among the ancients. 
Arifiidcs Quincilianus defines mufic, * an art (but an 
art which demonftrates the principles on which it 
proceeds) which UacUth whatever regards the ufe 
cf the voice^ as well as the graceful movements of 
the body. He produces other definitions of mufic 
fomewhat different from his own, all of which fup« 
pofe alike that this fcience had the extent we give \t. 

The Latin writers affirm the fame thing. , Mu* * 
fic^ fays Quintilian the* orator *", givef inJlruBions 
for regulating not only the fever al inflexions of the 
voice^ but likewife all the movements of the bodyl 
Thefe inflexions and movements ate to be managed 
according to a certain and judicious method.' The 
• ;•' , • .. L ;? M 't V '- :...'. 

rw ...... I ..« • >»J^K T¥ v^^V If ^J^kt^h «{ K^irwiB. 

Aristid. Quint. 1. I. \ . ^ / .\ .. x- > 

* Nmiros mufiaJuplUa tabei In nf9dbfu[l:f Jm. e$rfri^ 

utnufaui inim rn ^nfim fuitlam m9tus de/Utrainr^y.QuiUt^ 

MA/i.c. lb. ; ;:; , ^^, ..^,,.., 
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6 Critical REFLEdtiouB o« 

fame author adds fo'mc lines lower : • -^ ^decent 
end proper motion of the body is likev)ife nuejfary^ 
ivbub can be learnt ff^f^Y no btber art bUt iifafie. 

St Auftin, in a Work h6 tbttipofcd on this art, 
fays the fame thing aS Qp^^tlliart. He kHirm's ^ 
^bat muftc delivers inftrUEtions relhting to ibe toUn^ 
tenance and gefture^ aHd in Jbori^ concirhing ^11 
tbofe motions oftbe body wbofe tbeor^ is redncibk 
to fcieHce^ dnd tbtir practice to metbod. TTie an- 
cient mufic fubjcfted all the motions of 'the bo- 
dy to a regular mcafure in the fame 'manner as 
the motions of our dancers. 

The fcience of mufic, br If you will, the 
fpcculative mufic, Was called Harmonica^ be* 
caufc it delivered • the principles 6f harnibny, 
and the general rules of concords. This it was 
that taught what Wc t^W iompofttioh. As the 
fongs which were the work of ctompofitioh, 
had fomctimcs amtfng the artcichtfe,' as /with us, 
the abfoluce dcnomihatiort of mufic," they divided 
mufic, . taken ih the fenfe here cx{)laincd, into 
three ^i;;^r^, or kinds, td* wit, the Diatonic^ the 
Cbromatlc^ and the Mnbamonic. ' The difference 
between thefe three kinds was, that one admitted 
fome founds Which the othe^ rejedted. In the Dia- 
tonic the modulation could not make its progref- 
fions by intervals lefs than major femi-tones. The 

« C9rpms fWfui diemi & apiui m^tiu jui Jiciinr EuriihmiOp 
fft meceffariui^ me aliutuU pitip9ti/t* Id. ibid. 

* . ^cquid numirofiialis qua iemp$rm at qui intervalUnm 
dlmenjimbas movilur , • .*• \ . •* . Mufica efi /citntia beni $»§• 
Hfimli* S« Avo, deMaf. 1. u, 

I I . . modulation 
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norfcmi-toncs; but m Ac ^^^ ^f j^„„. 

2j^^^aUli rcfpca to their mode or ton.» 
Id If ^Ucd thefe modes after the name of . 
2t country where they were principally ufed. 

ther the Doric, and fo of the r«=ft' ^^J^^^^^^ 
fcr the reader to the moderns, who have trwow 

cerning the mufical arts, which arc the prmapai 
obicft of thU diffcrtation. 

As muHc embraced fo extenfivc a Tubjeft. it 
waf natural it (hould mcludc fcverd^cs.^ad^^ 
of which (hould have its particular <J>J^' ™ 
yre fee that Ariftidcs Quintihanus reckons f« fub- 

ruinate arts to mufic. f ^^^^^iJ^^ ^f «^ 
forts of compofition, and three all kmds ol ex 

^"wWore -ficwithrefpea tacomt^f^n. 
was divided into the art of compofing the jl^^ 
ixcia, or the fongs -. the i^^^*'«'« * «"^ *^ f'". 
L. or art of poetry. With regard to the cxc- 
::L itwasdivided into the Orja,«^ or th^ art 
pf playiAg upon inftrumcnts, the OJ/w/, or tn? 

• Brossard's Mufical Diaiowry. . ^ 



vttm, 
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8 Critical Repl£ctions e» 

art of fjnging, and the HypcfritUal, or the art of 
gefticulation. 

• Th.t Melopaia^ or art of compofing melody^ 
taught the manner of compofing and writing in 
notes all forts of fongs> that is, not only mufical 
fongs, or fuch as are properly fo called, but like- 
wife ail kinds of recitation or declamation. 

ThaRhytbmica prefcribed rules for fubjcfting the 
movements of the body and the voice to' a cer- 
tain meafure, fo as to beat time with a motion 
fuitable to the fubjcft. 

The Poetica taught the mechanic part of poetry; 
that is, how to compofc regularly all kinds of 
verfes. 

We have juft now obferved that mufic, with 
regard to the execution, was divided into three 
arts i the art of playing upon inftruments, called 
Organicali the art of finging, or the Odicali and 
the art of gefticulauon, called Hyp$eriticaL 

'Tis eafy to conjedlure what were the leflbns of 
the Orgatiieal mufiCt and of that which was called 
the Odi'cah or the art of finging. With rcipeA to 
t\iC HypocriticaU which was fo denominated by reafoft 
of its belonging properly to comedians, who by the 
Greeks were called iiroKftjm or counterfeitert, it 
taught the art of gefture, and (hewed by rules 
eftabli(hcd on certain principles the manner of 
executing what we perform in our days merely 
by the diredtion of Inftinft, or at the moft by a 
kind of rote-knowledge fupportcd by fojne few 
obfcrvations. The Greeks called thU n^ufifal arf 
"O^XI'fi and the Jlomanj SdUafio, '....■ 

Porphyry, 
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Porphyry, who lived about two hundred years 
after Ariftides Quintilianus, and has left us a com- . 
mentary on Ptolemy's Harmonia. divides the 
mufical arts into five only, to wit, ' the Mttrua, 
the Rbytbmica, the Organica, the Poettca, or art of 
poetry in its full extent, and the Hypocrttua. We 
find by comparing Ariftidcs's divifion to that of 
Porphyry, that the latter reckons two arts left 
than Ariftides. Thcfe are the art of compof- 
, ing the Melop<eia, and the art of Smging. " 
notwithftanding thisomiffion. Porphyry ftill reck- 
• ons five mufical arts, whereas he fiiould not reckon 
more than four, 'tis becaufe he ranks the Metrtca 
among thefe arts, tho* it is not mentioned by 
Ariftides. But this difference in the cnumcraaon 
docs not hinder our authors from faying in the 
-main the fame thing. Let us endeavour to ex- 
plain this difiiculty. 

, Since Ptolemy moft carefully obferves that he 
takes the Poetiea or poetic art in its greateft ex- 
tent, he ought not to have fpoken of the Mekpma, 
or the art of comoofing the Melopaia as of » 
particular art, Ucaufc it is contained in the Pof 
, tiea confidercd in its full extent. In effeft, the 
art of compofing the Melopaia^ purfuant to the 
Greek cuftom, formed a part of tho art of poe- 
• try. We Ihall fee prefcntly that the Greek poets 
thcmfelves compofed the Melopaia of their pieces. 
If Ariftides on the contrary makes two diftinft arts 
of the Poetica and the art of compofing the Me- 
hpaia, 'tis becaufe he had a regard to the cuftom of 
I > Hypomnenau in Uann. . Pt«u p. 191.- - 

ihc 
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the Romans, which waS, that the dramatic poets 
did not compofc the dcclamatiofi' of their vcrfcs 
thcmfclvcs, but had it done to ■. their hands by 
artifts who were compofers by profcflion, and ■ 
whom Quintilian calls, yfr///f«/>rw««/w'«/^ This 
is what we fliall hereafter explwn more at large. 

For the fame reafon Porphyry has not follow, 
td Ariftidcs, in making a particular art of that of 
Singing. Thofc who taught in Greece the PoeHe* 
in its full extent, inftruftcd people likewife, in all 
probability, in the art of executing all forts of 
fongs or declamations. 

When Porphyry on the other hand makes two 
diftina arts of the Rhytbmica^ of which Ariftides 
makes but oncj that is, when he divides what 
Ariftides makes a fingle art called the Rhythm* ^ 
f«ia, into the Metrica and the RbythmUa^ro^rij 
fo called V this very likely arifes from the follow- 
ing caufe. The progrcfs made by the pantomimes 
in their art, which had its firft rife under Auguf- 
tus, during the two centuries that elapfcd from 
the umc of Ariftides to that of Porphyry, induc- 
ed thofc who belonged to the ftage to fubdividc 
the Rbytbmica, and confcquently to make two 
different arts of it. One of thcfe, which was the 
Metrica or the meafurtr pointed out the me- 
thod of reducing under a certain regular meafure 
all forts of gcftures in all kinds of founds, that 
could be made to follow meafure > and the 
■Rbytbmica taught only how to beat this meafure, 
and efpecially to beat it with a proper motion. 
We flwll fee hereafter that the uovtmtnt was. 



P6ETJLY WPAiiJ-riiiKJ^ " 
in the opinion of the ancients, the moft important 
part relating to the execution of mufic j and the 
invention of the pantomimic art muft have oblig- 
ed them to make a profound (ludy of whatever 
irtiEhtpcrfefttheart of movement. Certain it is, 
as we ftiall fee hereafter, thatfrom the reign of Au- 
cuftus to the total fubverfion of the weftcm 
toipirc, the reprcfentations of the pantomirtes 
were the moft pleafing entertainments diat could 
be exhibited to the Roman people. 
~ I conclude therefore that the difference between 
the enumeration of the mufical arts made by Anf- 
tides Quintilianus, and that by Porphyry, is only 
a feeming difference, and that thcfe two authors 
ao not contradift one another in the main. 
' Let us make one obfcrvation here by ^ay of 
digreffion. Since the ancient mufic gave mctho- 
dical leffons on fo many things, and fince it con- 
tained precepts that were ufeful to grammarians, 
as well as neceffary to poets and all thofc who 
' w<ire obliged to fpeak in public, one ought not 
to be furprizcd that the Greeks and Romans • 
thought it a neceffary art, and beftowed fo many 
encomiums upon it that arc unapplicable to our 
mufic. We ought not to wonder that Arifti- 
des Quintilianus ^ fays, " That mufic was an art 

V.ncceflkry 

' • Quint. Inft. lib. I. cap. 12. •, ^ ^' 

» OJ yif i<rr,f «J X.i»«.Vw{l !*!•• '^W ^fn^*^ ' *''• 

«.w.^^i.9.u •••'«« ««^'^*/;< «'* ^ r: 
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12 Critical- Reflections en 

u "^^«^^^y for ail ages in life, as it taught what 

^^w«^«quiGce for children ^,^.^^^^^^ 

^Quintilian fays for the'famc reafon-, that'a [ 
^rfon muft not only know muHc to b^ an o«! 
tor, but that he cannot be evm > «««j 
rian withonr \t k-1 r * Sood gramma- 

kX L^r/*-^ "'1^"'"'"*' «""0' be pro- 
perly taught without /hewing the ufc of metn! 

;nd rhythmus. This judiciom w^ter obferv« T 

uni eS^ L 'j;?r ?f '^ *"*^ grammar were £,th 

in fine. Quintilian in a chapter where he af 

S'?om.r"/'".^" orato'r IhoJld^'let at 
Jcaft fomething of mufic, fays ': //«,,/, " f; 

sttni "^'^!f '^'/' -^^ -^«?^ ^^ 

fors, ought to readand mderftand the poets nL 
i • la. jbid. - 

^^. i^^irfij;z^,iT """ '^ ^ * '*'' -^^ 
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'lon^ to fftuftc^ he cannot botvevcr deny that tbofe 
which be muft follow in the coinpojition of verfes 
defigned to be accompanied in the recitation^ belong • 
4o this art. This paflagc will appear much dearer^ 
'after reading what I have to bbfcrvc concerning 
'the carmen or the noted declamation of verfes in- 
tended for an accompany M recitation: ' 
r tn ihort; all thfe writingis of the -ancients demon* 
tflrace, that mufic was cftccmed in their times a 
'neceflary art for polite people, and that th'ofc 
who had no knowledge of it, were looked upon 
«^' perfons of no education, like illiterate men 
ritiovLT days who can neither write nor read. 
* But to return to the mufical arts ; *tis a great 
'misfortune we. have none of thofc nlethods left, 
, iwhich were invented for teaching the pra£tice of 
thofearts, of which there were fo many profel^ 
fori' in • Greece and Italy. ' Befides, ancient au* 
thors who wrote oh mufic, and whofe Works 
»e**yet extant, have laid very little concerning 
thfc* mechanic parts of the fubordinate arts^ 
•which they confidered as eafy and common prac- 
tices, the explication of which wa6 fit only for ex* 
crcifing the talents of a fchool-mafter. For ex* 
ample, St Aullin, who has compofed a work on 
mufic divided into fix books, fays*, ** That he will 
not treat of thefe practices, becaufe they are 
\ things that are commonly known by the moft 
•* indifferent ftage-playcrs.*t 

t Afir tnim iaii mllquii hit dUenium tfi^ fitati fnilihi tm* 
torti hlfiriwtffue nrvermu, Atr^yiTiiitdtMttfict. lib* I* 

jr • : ' J Wherefore 
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. Wherefore the authors abovemendone4 have 
written rather as philofophers, who reafon and 
. ipccqlate on the general principles pf an art, the 
pra6kicc.ofw.hjch is known by their cotcmporarics, 
Ihan 48, pcrfqns- who intend their book ihould 
without any pther affiftancc inftruft ds \n the art 
they treat of. .. 

. Neyprthelefs I hope, that with the help of fpch 
fafts ^ arc r<jl;ilcd by tjiofe ancient writers who 
J»ayc Qcc^fionally fpokcn pf the jpufical arts, I 
fi\?\\ f?e able to give, if not 9, complcat, at Icaft 
A clear .4i>d diftinft notiop of thcn», jand.tp eat- 
plain in wha; manner thq; dramatic pieces gf .the 
ftQcicnis were rcprefcntcd, , , . 

,Wc Ijavfi obfcrved that Ariftides Qyintilianu* 

f?ckow3 rucfnufical ajts, .to lyit, the RhytbmUa, 

t\if Melmm*t\^tPqtticat ti^e pr£aftiea, ihcQdfca^ 

;ind tlv: fIypo,crific4 ; but we fliall reduce thcfc 

fuc tp four,, reckoning th<f Poftifa^ the Mtlopala, 

«?4 ^QAk^fpt one and the fame art. Wc have 

.already fegi that the Poetua^ theMeUpaia and the 

.Q^a,h^ fuch an affinity, ;thac Pprphyry makes 

-thpiR t)vt one wrt, which he calls the JPoctUa jakco 

4D>itt Cull .extent .'.;:., ...1. ,: ;.., 

'■'•■• '■■' i' ■ ■' ■; .: .' i '. '" .■>; . ■•. .• ,,..-;n-. 
'■'■ •/.■'..•■•.:V" ,"• . 1 ■.•:;'.,:.;• .'; :;:-".(,-rT 
ov. ■■ ■h\ i'diZ:", . : . '.Y^ L,l'jr; '),•'; ■■] ,••■,•.: '■* 
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c'H"A P.' II.-'-' •■■:■•.•.■; 

Of the rbytbmical muftc, 

WE have mentioned alrcifJy that the 
Riythfniea prcfcribed rules for rcduc* ♦ 
ing all the motions of the body and voice «<> ^ 
certain mcafurc, fo a? to beat time. . ^be rkftbr 
tnica, fays Ariftides *, regulates the gefture as wett 
as the recitation \ it muft therefore have taughj 
thp great ufc that may be nude of nwafurc • and 
movement, By what we are going to fay con- 
cerning this.fubjea, it will evidently. appear ^tha? 
jhe ancients f?t.agr<;at value pppp' this art. S? 
Auftin fays ^ in a paffage of his , .retraftauons^ 
Where he fpeaks of Ws bopk on wufu?» that hia 
principal ■ view i:n writing it was -to flicw the 
furprizing advantage ^that may arifc from mea- 
fure and movcmcnr. . . [. . ;.. 

The Greeks acknowledged as well as we fpuf 
things in mufjc, .tjic progrcOion pf dip, tones pf 
the principal fubje£t,;or the fmging j the harmony 
or the agreement of the different, parts y the mcar 
fure i and the movement. The two laft were 
therefore taught by the iJiy/iwtf4, - wWch iPor- 
phyry, as we have already obfcrved, divided- into 
the Af^/nVfl or the mcafurer, and ihi: Riytbmica 
iff^he art of. movement.. .. - . -^ ■ * 

A&itTiD. Quint, l.'i.' " ' . ^ " 

' *ttJti>iii/Ua fixvolwmnk fuanhim^kttiiiet tit *m fmrtm 

^ Plato; 
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Plato, to fignify that the movement is the 
foul of a mcafurcd fong, fays, • that the rbythmus 
is the foul of metre. Metre, fays Ariftotle ^ is 
, cnly a fart of the rbythmus. ^ We read in Quin- 
' tilian % if I undcrftand him right, that one mca- 
fure muft not borrow of another; but that he 
who beats the mcafure, is at liberty to accelerate 
OrQackcn its movement. Ariftides Quintilianus 
pbfcrves ^ that according to the opinion of feve- 
ral, the metre differed from t\it rbythmus^ as the 
whole from its part. But as we fomctimes fay 
ahfolutely the movement to exprefs the meafurc 
and movement, fo the Greeks fometimes made 
ufe of the word rhytbmus to exprefs the rbythmus 
and vutre. 'Tis taking, the word rhytbmus in 
this fignification that Ariftotle fays in his poetics, 
that mufic makes its imitations with fmging, har-: 
'mony, and rhythmus, as painting imiutes with 
ftrokes and colors. 

The Romans who frequently made ufe of Greek 
terms, when fpeaking of mufic, doubtlefs underftood 
the etymology of them, and what changes could have 
been made by cuftom in their proper fignification. 
;Now St Auftin fays • pofitively, that it was ufual 

-•^ • Plato dc leg. l.a. * .; : : .:\: 

, k |v,et. cap. -^ - ' ^ ^' 

• Rtfihrnii lihiNL f^i^, mirit /miafimt. Qyi^T. Inlt 
. 1. 9. c. 4. 

^ '£« a rSt m^iSf ^irmflmtrA iJrf it.' hmfffi^ 

ii tS MiiS pm^^u •? t^ ^i **^««« »^' Aai»T. Qj/mr. lib.. i.- 

• Hythmi immmmiuimmMjUi rffut mdn f^i^ i^t hf€ ^Ma 
fori ejus qumsLiSn IS Mtn fin firii»iiB rIfftbmMt mminMisJi. 
Avo.de Mut La. ; • 

m 



in his time,' to give Ae name' of rhytbmus \6 
whatfocver regulated the duration in the execu* 
tion of conipofitions. , ,^ 

Nothing is commoner in all languages, than 
the nameofitlieifpccics given to the genus, and| 
that of the genus attributed to thcfpeclcs. 
Without departing from our fubjeft, we (hall 
fee prcfcntly that the Romans' gave -the word' 
'modulatio a more extcnfivc fcnfc than ic origi- 
nally) imported. 'They called the finging :j^«i 
OT':;vp<es\' 'the harmony concent us % and" the' ^ 
mesiCuve^ numeri. When Virgil in one of hi* 
cdoguesi: makes Lycidas fay' to Maeris v ' •* Rcf*» 
** peat thofe vcrfts I heard you Cng one eyciiing i* 
•^ I (hould foon rccollcft the* numlfirs;:c(iM\d' t 
*! but remember the !words.*fi ' • \ \ " 

^id^' qua te purd folum fuhnoSe canentm^ u 
jiudieram, numeros memini, fi verba tenerem.\ 
';\'"" ;•' • '" ' •':ViRG. EcIog-V-f..^ 

All; he. intends that Lycidas (hould. fay,! is, that' 
altho* he had forgot the words: of; thefe verfcs,*) 
yet he rctrienibcredthe feet andimcafureof which! 
they :wpre c&rtpofed, and .confequendy ; their :ca-'> 
dence, ;;WhpfeforeJl/(?<//, a.wdrd. which the/La*J 
tins ufe frequently, when fpeaking of their mufic» 
properly fignified. no niore than * the movenient. 
Andyet they 'frequently exprcfTed the meafurcand'^ 
movement by , the * fingle word ^ Modi^ and foiii?- " 
timeSjthejr'gaye the name* of Wi^^ 
whole icompofition, \vithout any riegard to .thQ« 
etymology of the word. 
nVro^. III. C ' Ut 
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l8 Cr,ITICAL REFXrECTIONS On 
, Let w.flicw therefore in the firft. place ithat 
mpduiath properly fignificd. only the meafureaiid 
movement, that which is aWid rhytbmuj fby^ 
Porphyry i and fecondly let us provei. tHac- the 
RomanR gave nevcrthelefs the* namcofcrwiodu^i 
liition to the whole, mufical; compofiliori* > We* 
ftall frequently have occafion tafuppdfe that the 
Stents indulged tlicmfelves. in this kind of in- ^ 
accuracy. . . / — 

• Quintilian relates that Ariftoxenus, who accord-' 
ing to Suidas was one of Ariftotle's difcipUs^and* 
Vrotc.a book i on mufic which ia to be found* 
in Mcibomius's collection, divided Vocal mufic> 
ipto :Rhythmus and Singing.- *• The Rhytbmus^' 
*! continues Quintilian, • is what we call moiu- 
•* lation i and the nicafured or noted fmging* ir^ 
*Vwhat we diftinguifh. by the name , of the tone 

•* and founds.'* ' . :.\ /v.^ 

Quintilian, to fignify that he docs not m- 
fiftupon his orator's having a thorough know- 
ledge of mufic, fays,' ^ that he doea not' i^e- 
quire he Ihould be iucb a^ mafter of the modu*' 
lation,' as to beat c he • mcafure of the cantka ' 
or monologues; ,Thefe, as we ftiall ihew hereaf--^ 
ter^ were theatrical fcenes» whofc declamation was'^ 
,:.::•; : .^^ '* '^- • -•'' ,' *" '^•■' <"' '' ■■''-•'"•' 
\ y§as rathfiem Arijh^niu, m^ius iSvidiiim (M^f^ ,'fst [ 
ftiXof. iVfMTfof, quorum' alurum m^Julatmif ffinm^^c^^^ §4 
fomicpnfiaf. QviMT. IiflL L' !• cae» / ::/.../.;:; 

'^,lTain nee eg$\<$n/uM(jlM^enimiUM^^^^^^ ^^ «••, 

eluUtur ut muficis'mpdls eantUa .ti^eM^. QutMr. M. 1. 1. 

c;.|j. • •••••-•■• ■•— *"■•' ' : ., ' 

..V 'j ■ .III .iBiftrc 
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more muit<i4l, that is, fonicwhat rtort a-kiti to 

ringing. . • 

• ';And ycc (which is what Wc have to obfervc 
ill 'the fccond place) Quintilian frequently .calls 
the whole compofition amodulatiottt comprizing 
under this name, the finging, the harmony, the 
ineafure, and the movement. Foir example, this 
author in the third chapter of the eleventh book 
of bis Inftitutes, Where he ^ives fuch curious Icf- 
fons concerning the care an orator ought to have 
of his voice, as well as eoncerning the reci- 
tation, fays with regard to feveral bad ways of 
pronouncing : * There is rtotbtng more intolerablt 
in pronunciation than to bear a theatrical modular 
tion either in private declamation or at the bar. 
This isy I acknowledge, afajhionable vice, but never' 
tbelefs it difgraces an orator. *Tis manifeft that 
Quintilian comprifcs the finging or compofcd de- 
clamation, in the modulation abovcmentioned \ for 
'tis the whole compofition which he calls mo-, 

dulatiotf. , ^ 

In the infcriptions prcfixt to Terence's come- 
dies, 'tis faid that Flaccus made the modes, or 
modulated them, to fignify that Flaccus compofcd the 
declamation. Modos fecit, modulavit Flaccus. 

$t Auftin •* accounts in fome mcafure for this 
cuflom,. by faying, that whatfoever a mufidan has 

• Siti ftti/dcttfifKt ex hh.vitiuHt magi$ taltrim, (fuam pit 
0Uiie'maximi" laioratur, in taujii mtubut /cbtli/qut'taHtmidi t 
futd umttliut fa M fetdUi, n^ei*. ^iJ *nim traltrl mmu 
ttnvftut fttim mtJulatit/renuaf QiTiitr. Inft.lJb. U. C 3. 

*' M$Jul4iit. juQ unt fetnt writ tantm di/tlfliM dtjlmtit 



ttntrntlur^j Awe. de Muf. L i. 
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20 Critical.Rbflections on 

to dO| is almoft all comprifcd in the vftftim^ 
dulaiion. 

I might quote fcvcral other paflagcs 6f ;an- 
dent Latin authors, who have made ufe of the | 
words mdi and wodulatio in this cxtcnfivc figni- 
fication \ but to convince the reader that x% was 
commonly employed to cxprefs the intire compo- 
fition, it will be fufficicnt to. produce the defini- 
tion of the word modulation^ given by Dlomcdcs! 
the grammarian before, the fubvcrfion of the'llo«» 
man empire. Modulation^ h'^s this author % is 
the art of rendering the pronunciation of a continued, 
recitation mre agr cable ^ atid the found ^ore piecing, 
to the ear. . ,.!... .... 

In fine, the term vtodulatio among the Ro- 
mans had ?hc famc.fignification as that of Car- 
wen i* a word we cannot tranflate according . to 
its llriA fignificationi' which imported the mca-^ 
iurc and noted pronunciation of vcrre/bccaufc ■ as 
wc have not the thing itfclf^ we want 'a"' proper,' 
term to cxprefs it.* But we Ihall prcfcntly treat 
of this Carmen ; . let us return now to the Rh^ A- 
mica, orthe modulation properly To callcdl. ''■■ 

"Tis not a diflicuft matter to underftand 
how the ancients meafured their vocalmufic, 
or that which was compofed on worjls.. '^c' 
have already obfcrvcd, ' when fpcakirig'. of /the 
mechanic part of poetry, that the fyllaoles had 
a determined quantity in the Greek" ^d Litin 

a MoJulath ifi eontinuati fermonh itt Jticimdiif^m' Jicittiti: 
r4Ui9Him iirtificialis Jlixm^ in diteGmhilm muHhd firpum' Xin^ \ 

^/^.^ DioKiED.deArteGramm. I.s. C4« ' ' ' ' 

"-tOngUCSr 
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tongues. This quantity was even relative, that 
; is, two Ihort fyllablcs ought not to be longer in 
pronouncing, than a long one ^ and a long fylla* 
ble ought to be as long in pronouncing as two 
ihort ones. The fhort fyllable was equal to one 
duration or time in meafure, and the long -fyl- 
lable was equivalent to two. ^be very children^ 

f fays Quintilian *, know that a long fyllable, has two ' 

' durations^ and a fhort fyllable but one. 

This proportion between long and fliort fylla- 
blcs was as fixt as that which is between notes' 
of different value. As two crotchets in our mu- 
fic ought to have the fame duration as a mi- 
nim, fo in the ancient mufic two fliort fyllables 
had juft the fame time as a long one. Where- 
fore when the Greek or Roman muficians fct any 
piece whatfocver to mufic, all they had to do' 
in order to meafure it, was to conform to the' 
quantity of the fyllable on which every nott was 
placed } fo that the value of the note was already^ 
decided by that of the fyllable. Hence Boetius \' 
who lived under the reign of Theodbric* king of 
the Oftrogoths, when the theatres were ftill open 
at Rome, fays, when fpeaking of a compofer who' 
fets vcrfcs to mufic : That thefe verfesbave alrea-^'^ 
dy their meafure by virtue of their figure ; that is in 

, confcqucnce of the combination of the long and^ 
fliort fyllablcs of which they are compofed. . ' • 

* * Longam effi Juorum iemforum, brrvm umituf, Hiam f9$/ft^ 
fciunti rQyiNT. Intt. lib. 9. J c. 4'. - ^ ' • '/*;.:.'; 

* W^ fi fuand9 mtht mixfuH. n^ficut n^Qluffa, ^^Btrjf /nfrmS 
t n;erfum rbjtbmka mtri cmfcfitioMi diflintm, .(sTr. Botr. de 
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On ihr pthcr hand wc,;havc. obfervcd, .whca 
fpcakin^ of the mechanic part of Grc^ and 
Latin verfcs, that every one knew from their very 
infancy the quantity of each fyllablc. They undert 
ftood therefore, without entering into a parti<pu}ar 
ftudy for that purpofe, the value of each fyllablc, 
and which is the fame thing, of each note. 

Here it may be inquired, what number of du-^ 
rations the Greeks and Romans ufed in the mea- 
furcs of their mufical pieces, compofed on words 
cither ip profe or vcrfe ? I anfwer, that with rcfpeft 
to mufical compofitions in vtrfc, the mcafurc of 
thcfe conipofitions, and the number of durations 
of each meafure was already regulated ^y.the fi* 
gure of the verfe. Every foot conftitutcd a mea- 
fure: in faa, we (hall mqet hereafter with the 
word/r/, which fignifics a foot, ufed by Qyin- 
tilian and others tq exprefs a mealure. There 
is neverthel^fs one objedlion againft this explica- 
tion; which is, that the meafurcs of the fame 
piece of mufic would be confequently une-' 
qual in their duratipn, . becaufq the feet of the 
fame verfe were not equal. Some had only three 
durations, while others had four. In faA, the 
feet compofcd of a long and a fliort fyllable, 
or of three Ihort ones, contained only three du- 
rations i whereas thofc that were compo<cd of, 
long fyllablcs, or of one Jong and two /hort, ' 
had four durations. I grant it could not be o- 
therwife y but this did not hinder the perfon, who 
beat the meafure, from marking it exadUy. 

9 ■ With 
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VTith* regard to mufical comp6fitions' ih' profe, 
•tis plain that it was alfo the quantity Of the fyl- 
lablc which decided the value of a note placed on 
that fyllablc. Perhaps the ancients did hot' mca* 

f fure mufical pieces of that kind, but left the per- 
font who beat the hieafurcby following the prin- 
ciplei 6( the RbytbmUayldt him, I fay, at liberty 

. to mark the cadence a-fter fucha number of du- 
rition^ as he (hould think proper to join, as it 
were, under the fame meafure. How long ago 

/ h it fitice we ourfelves began to write the mea« 
fure of our mufic? *Tis for this very reafon thd 

; ancients ranked poetry among the mufical arts. 
Hence alfo mofl: Greek and Latin authors who 
have wrote upon mufic, treat very copioufiy of 
the quantity of the fyllatles, feet, and figure of 
verfe^ as well as of the ufe that may be made of 
them in fbrengthening and imbellifiiing the dif^ 
courfe. Thofe who are defirous of knowing how 

' far the ancients have canvalTed this fubjeA, may^ 
read what St Auftin has wrote concerning it in 
his book on mufic 

' Befides, we learn from Afiftidej Quintinanus, 
as well as from what other authors have faid on 
this article, that the ancients had a rhy thmus in 
which livery f5ot of a verfe did not always make 
ameafurie, becaiife fome meafufes were compoied 
of eight (yllabic durations \ tliat is, of eight fliort 
ones or their value. This was a way of remedy- 
ing the inconvepiency which arofc from the ine- 
quality of time in the feet of the fame verfe. But. ^ 
as this is a point which belongs to mufic pro« 
^' C4 ' ^ pcrly 
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pcrly.fo called, .1 fhajl refer my ^ reader ; to ;what 
has, been, faid concerning,. it by a liearned: gentle-' 
man*, who has joined, a .very cxtcnfivc erudition 
to a thorough knowledge of this fcience, , • • 
But how is it the ancients marked the value of 
the notes of their organical or inftrumental mufic> 
lince'thefe notes could not draw their value frpm the; 
quantity ofthe fyllables on which they were placed ? 
This 1 can't tell ; however, I conceive in what man- 
ner a cfcrtain value might be fixt in the inftrumental 
mufic to every femcion or organic note, by points 
placed either above, or below, or on the. fide t 
or clfc by putting on the top ,of each note one of 
the two charaftcrs which denoted whether a fyl- 
lablc was fhort or long, charadkcrs that every body 
had learnt; at fchool. We fhall treat at large of. 
thcCc fmeta^ when we come to explain how the 
ancients noted their mufical fong, or their fong 
properly fo called; and that which was only a, 
fimple declamation. There is another thing which 
is Aill more worthy of our curiofity, that is, the. 
manner how the 'metrical mufic marked^ the, du-; 
rations in all the different gefturcs of the body. 
How could the ancients (fomc will fay) write their . 
gefturcs with notes ? How could f hey contrive. tq 
mark each *mbti9n , of. the feet . apd. hands, -each 
attitude and ftep by a particular figure which 
ihould point out diftindly each of thofc ipotions ? 
I iball be (atisfied, here with anfwcnng fha^ the art . 
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.of writing the geftures with notes 1 or, if you 
will, the Diftionary of geftufcs, (for we (hall 
^flicw that the ancients had thefe forts of Diftion* 
-arics, if I be allowed this expreffion) did not be* 
long to the Rhythmical mufic, which falls under 
.:Our prefent confideration. This fuppofed the art 
:cf writing geftures with notes to have been al- 
:rcady difcovered and praftifed ; for it was the 
Hypocritical mufic or the Saltation^ which taught 
this kind of writing- Wherefore we ihall defer 
/peaking of it, 'till we treat of the mufical art which 
by the Greeks was called "Oj p^o-/^, and by the Ro** 
-mans Saltatio. How was it poffiblc (fome will 
•reply) for the Rhythmical mufic to fubjeft the 
comedian who recited, and the player that gefli- 
culated, to the fame meafure and cadence ? I (hall 
anfwer, that this is one of thofe things which 
St Auftin^fays every player knew, for which '• 
rcafon he did not think it worth his while to ex* 
plain it. But as the thing in queftion is no longer 
performed before our eyes, 'tis not an eafy mat* 
ter for us to conceive what St Auftin fays that eve- 
ry body knew. Tho* the paflages of the ancient 
writers which we fhall hereafter produce, prove* 
that the aftor who recited, agreed pcrfeftly with 
the other who gefticulated, and that they fell 
kto the lame cadence with the grcateft cxa£tne(s^ 
yet they do pot explain the manner they contriv* 
ed to follow both of them exa£Uy a common* 
meafure. We find nevertheleis in Quindlian 
fomethb^ like the principles, on which die man« 
per of rccondjipg them wa$ efta^lifhed^ 
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J It iccms therefore by reading a paflagc of Quin* 
tili^n, that in order to mea(ure, as it were, the ac* 
tion, and to enable the player who gcfticulatcd to 
follow the pcrfon that recited, they had contriv- ^ 
td a rule, which was that three words were cqui. ] 
valent to a gefturct Now as thcfc words had a * 
fixt duration, the gefture muft have had likewifc 
a determined and mcafurable duration. The paf- 
fage is as follows : • Tbofi who Jirft profejfed cm- 
fofing the declamation of theatrical pieces^ end /x- 
bibiting them upon tbejiage^ ad id very prudently^ 
by ordering tbat each gefture Jhould begin and end 
exaaiywith the fentence. Tbis was. right, for Uis 
equally abfurd tbat the gefture Jhould precede the 
Speech^ or Jhould continue after it isfinijhed. "True 
it is, that our artifts aiming at too great ingenuity 
were miftaken, when they determined that the time 
necejfary for pronouncing three words, Jhould be 
tbat of the duration of the gefturii This is what 
does not naturally happen, nor is it in the power, ' 
of art to render it eafy to prailife.. But our arr 
tifts thought it necejfary by all means, to prefcribo 
a method which Jhould regulate the meafun of the 
gefture, which is equally difagr cable, if it be too 

« Hicyaera mrtificet illud nai ndjtciruni. ut manm eum 

Jenfu li inciptret (st depwifiiwr. Jlliqui imim atU ant^ voam ] 

oH/ge/i04, mutf^fi nfHim, quid tft atrumqui dffirme. lit ilh ) 

Upfi mmla JitbtUitMt$*/tmi; fusd tmUrymtium mttit trim narha ; 

C^ voluiruHt: ftml net obfirvatur^ nec fieri foiefti Sid Uli \ 

quafi mtnfurmm t^rdltatit akriiaiifqiu aliquam tfe ^hiermtt^ * 

nee immiriii, nt aue dtu §eio/a ejie mMnus. mut (fu§d muUi fa^ \ 

eiume) tiSHoMem (Mlinif m9eu'e§n<iderini,'QvtHT. Inft, f 
Ufc.li. C.3. ••• • • ^ -^ -•..-- ' ' ^ ' •' 

flow 



Jlow^or too precipitate ; and the principle they efta^ 
blijbedistbe befttbey could bit ^^- . , . , 

, 1 have tranOated the word Artifices, which 
Quintilian ufcs, by thofe who fir ft profejfed compof^ 
ingthe declamation of theatrical pieces, and exhibit^ 
ing them upon theftage i being induced to give it 
this fignification for two reifons. The firft xs^ 
t^t Quintilian does not mean in this pafl&ge the 
profcflbri of eloquence, whom lie diftinguifhcs 
by other names in his Inftitutes. The fccond is^ 
that in the chapter where this paflagc occurs, he 
Ijpcaks very frequently of the pra6tices and cuftomi 
of the comedians, and gives the name oiArti^ 
fi^es ox Artifices pronuntiandi to thofe whofe pro* 
feflion it was to exhibit theatrical pieces. We (hall 
produce in another place one of thofe paflagcs in 
which the fame author treats very difFufively of 
the care which thofe Artifices pronuntiandi ought to 
have, in giving to each comedian a mafk fuiublc 
to the charaftcr of the pcrfon he rcprcfcnts. 

I Ihall give here another paflage of Quintilian % 
which may throw fome light on the rules given 
by the Rbythmica to meafure the duration of the . 
geftutes. Every duration of a meafure particu^ 

\ Etquod metrm in nterbis moJi, rbjftbmus iHam in eerperii 
mstu ejf, Inanla fuofUi tempora rhythmi faciliui aeeipient. fnwf , 
quam bae It in meiris accidune. Major tamen illic lieentia eft, 
ubi tempora eHam anim9 mettuntHr, W pedum (if diiUenm U* 
tuimterVMlU Jignant quibufdam noliu atqui ^eftimane qnsi brt- • 
ves illud jpatim babeat, iwde rO^d^iM, ^itli^^^. Deia- 
. , eepsUngi^rei fune pere^ffisnes i nam fmfmv^ temfi^ r eft nnm. 
jQviNT. InIL lib. 9. c 4* 
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^arfy ceti/iderti regards only: the reciter, who upon 
beating the time is^ obliged to pronounce the fyU 
lahle thereto belonging \ but Hhe Rhytbmus dit'eSs 
mil the motions of the body. He that makes ihefe 
gejiurest mujl fill into a cadence at the end of 
each meafttre, tbo* be be allowed to let fome of the 
time of this meafuro ' pafs, without gefticulating^ 
and to throw into his dumb affion, as often as he 
pleafes^fome of thofe filences or paufes which occur 
very feldom in the Reciter'x part, The Rbytb- 
miis allows this liberty to the Gefticulator, who is 
fatisfied, when he ufes of it, to count the inter- 
vals he makes, and to mark them for greater certainty, 
fmctimeswith a motion of bis finger, and at other 
times with that of his foot, letting four or five dura* 
/ions pafs without making axy motion. 7'his has been, 
ihe reafdn of their faying,, when theyfaufe, a repofe 
of four or five duracions. liLareover one mayjlacken 
without any eonfequence themovanent of the mea- 
fure in favor of the perfon that geniculates, becaufe 
notwithjianding this Jlackening, every firoke andrif- 
ing made by. the perfon who beats the meafure, is 
ftill equal to one durMion. < . 

Tho' the fad, as I have already obferved, be 
certain, yet I find it; impoflible to explain fuffici- 
ently the method taught by the Rhythmica, to 
make the aiEtov who dedaimed, and the perfon . 
Who gefticulated, join in fuch perfe^ harmony and 
concert. Very likely they added another charader 
which denoted the time the gefture was to laft, 
to that which pointedoutthegeftuipe the player 
was^oule. ' - . i> 



•WithregardMO.thqM^ovcracnt which the an- 
&n« fet I great a.yaluc. upon as I^.. de Lull., 
ffdfla linde. and o^t. beft French. ^mjfiaans, 
^rUinks, iwmblc the.Greeks «.^I^n^ 
rfwrite ic.dpwn; as-ic were, m notes,9r. t^ 

Sf?auratioa,of .every meafure., They were 
Jbliwd^^ndoubtcdlyivin-.ithc fame mannef as wej. 
w&d ^n ^e tafte and judgment, of the 
Won- that beat., the meafure, >^hp "lade a 
Jarticular, profeffion of .the J^^ythmica. True 
it is. that fomc modern muficians imagined. they, 
could Bnd out. the fecrct of teaching without a 
Iivinimafter,th5,duratU)n.of every ,air,ari4^C^^^ 

fcquently of, tr;^nfw.?ing .to pottcqty .^Ff^ 
ment.to he <^(<^M /m playing it ^.b« ^it was by. 
iheiffiftalice of a5l«?ck,fhat, thofe rnufi^^^^ 
^•a^j)icy'lhould,.bp,?blc:!o,compa6,Acir dcfi^ 
By ipWg. .for wft^nce, how many, ffcoj^f *f • 
firil twenty,m«jfuj.c? pC.^l^^ Cbacone^^ti,P,f>aeto^ 

Ough£to lat^/tbj:x,ft,«??mptc4 » ««»«^^>f c. V'^Ti 
mcpt "ppper/or.bfatjng the "^^afure 3 t|>»air.. 
But without examinfogjintp the poqibjhgr ^t, thja 
projea^ I.ifl\alibe,A^isH^d lyiih obfcrymg tl>at the 
ancicnts'could liot even dream of fuch a thing, 
bccaufe their clock-work was too irnper^cd 19 fur- 
nifli them, with fuchanJdca. *Tw well known 
that far from having- a ^ fecond-pendulum, they 
had not fo much as a !<51bcfc with wheel-work, and 
that their way of meafuring time was by fun-dials, 
and hour-glaflcs. 
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We know that the ancients ufed to beat the 
xneafure at thdr theatres, and that they markd 
the rhythmus, which the afior who recited," as 
well as the pcrfon that gefticulated, as like wife 
the choruses, and even the inflxuments,- were 
obliged to follow as a common rule. Qgintilian 
after obfcrving that the geftures are as much fub^ 
iea to mcafurc, m the mufical compofitiohs them- 
felves, adds, • Tbat the aSofS who geniculates cugbt 
to obferoe the ftgns which ^ are marked iy ibt feet^ 
tharif^' the hating of tbemeafure, toith as great 
exalt nefs as tbofe who execute the modulations. By 
this he hieans the adors who pronounce, and the 
inftrum'cnts that accompany them. * ' 

On the btWr hand we find by two paiTages In 
iMchn^s^O^X^onc^ or art ^ of dancing, a work 
whi^h cbiit;iin$ an encomium 6n the art of Pan^ 
tomimes;^thit there was clofe to the aftor, who gef- 
ticulated, i man (hod with iron (hoes, who ufed 
to ■ bcat^ with his feet upon the'ftagc. ' All ap-' 
pearaiices induce us therefore t6v belici^e, that thc^ 
occDpdtibn .'of this.perfoh was to beat meafure 
with hi^ fdoi^ the found of which mud have beenr 
heard by thbfe whofe bufinefs it was to obferye it. 

* Mfii iprpirii fagfta mtHd fim fumiam timptirm (f W 
^figtis pijtHiM mUm/altatioMi quim mJJmHoidbm mdbAn w* 

;|{ See M«BvMTTg*9di(iMiirfi upon the. iliytlui^ * . 
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Of organicalpr injirumenial mufic. 



CHAP. 



T would be unncceflary to treat- here of thd 
iB ftruaureofftringcd or wind inftrumcnts, which 
were made ufe of by the andents. The fubjeft 
has been exhauftcd, either by Barthohnus jumor 
in his treatife of the wind inftrumcnts of antiquity,' 
or by other learned writers. I tWnk it even pro^. 
per to defer what I have to fay concerning the 
U the ancients made of their inftrumcnts in ac- 
companying the declamation of the aftors, to that 
mrt of this work which treats of the execuuoa' 
0f compofed and noted declamation. In effeft. as 
one of the ftrohgcft proofs that can be produced 
ta demonftratc that the ancienu compofed and 
noted the fimple theatrical declamation, is to 
Ihew that it was accompanied ; we Ihould bctherc^ 
fore obliged, when treating of the execution of 
this declamation, to tranfcribe the fame paflages, 
and repeat the fame rcBcaions already made ufe 
of, were wc to fpeak here of the manner of ac- . 
companying the recitation. I fliall confine myfclf 
therefore to fay fomething concerning the mufical- 
compofitions of the ancients, which were not made 
for vocal performances, but were to be cStecuted 
Amply with inftruments. 

The ancients had the fame idea as we» concern- 
ing the pwifeaion of mufic, and the uf<; to which 
It might be applied. Ariftides Quintiliaous, fpeak- ^ 
■::■... "5 
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ing of the fcvcral divlfions which the ancients 
made of mufic confidcrcd under different refpcfb^ 
fays that mufic with regard to the fpirit with which 
it is compofed^ and the cffeft cxpcftcd from it, 
may be divided into that which afflifts us, that ' 
which animates us and renders lu gay ^i and that '- 
which calnfis.us by quieting our agitations. "Wc 
ihall give hereafter this paflage of Ariftidcs. i 

We have: already obferved in the firft volume 
of this work^ that fymphonies, as well as com- 
pofitions of vocal mufic, were fufceptible of a 
particular charaftcr, which . renders them capable 
of aftcfting .us differently' by infpiring us fomc- 
times with mirth,! and fometinies .with f^dn^fs; 
one time widi martial ardor, ahd another tifti^ with' 
fcntiments.of devotion. Tic found of inftrumenh 
(fays Quintilian % the befl: qualified writer to' give 
us an account of the tafte of antiquity) nffeUsuSy 
^nd tho* it has no words to exfrefs itfelf^ yet tHn^ 
fpires us with various fcntiments. i /i v / 

: ^Tis hy virtue of the laws of nature (fays the 
fame author ^in another paffage) that tones^ and 
meafure have fucb an effeStuponus, JVere it not 
for this^ why fhould the modulations .of fymphonies^ 
: • Cum prganh fuHtttferme ixptimi non 'pottft, ificJanimil 
i^dkfirfum babitnm fitUienm, Quiilr, Inft. 1. i> c'lsJ ■' - 

* Vaimra dutimur Ad modos, ntfut aliui^ %mm t^tiHrii mft/O i 
pfpfui 9rgan9rumfinh JuiMjuam wtrta h^m /txpriputut, in,^li^fy, 
tamem aiqui alios moiiu ductrtnt audiloratt*,.,^ Jh, ferimmiMifnif/a- 
trii «wr iad^m ratiom eoucitant anims iur^ii/Mnii ftec/Mm 
gi^os adbiiiMi am leliicum eft caninkumi^ti' cm fifiiogem. 
jit^candMm I 'kic idik]fign$nm' tvuitntdt iift'tr$cidini$ ad frm*\ \ 
4km exerciiMf tdeminctfiul eawenti^ /^QjiUt. Jaft-L 9'.\cJ4l *^ < 
;■ '« . which 
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^hicb utter no words^ have fuch a power of mov- 
ing us f fVill any one fay Uis merely hy chance that 
tertain fymphonies upon great feftivals warm the 
imagination^ by throwing the fpirits into motion^ 
and others appe<^e and calm them f Is it not ma-» 
nifefl that thefe fymphonies produce fuch different 
tffcEls^ hecaufe they art of an oppofite cbarac^ 
ter f Some were compofed in order to produce a 
particular cffeU^ and others for quite the reverft. 
When our troops march towards the enemy ta 
give them battle^ the inftruments do not play an air 
vf the fame charaUer^ as when they found a r/« 
treat. The found our military inftruments make^ 
when we are obliged to afk for quarter^ does 
not refembli that with which we charge the 
enemy. As the ancients hid no fire*arms that 
tould hinder the foldicrs from hearing in time of 
aftion the found of the military inftruments, the 
ufe of which was to fignify the general's orders, 
and animate them to batdei they confequently 
made a particular ftudy of this part of the art 6f 
war, which in our times would be quite needlefs* 
The ratling of the canon and muflcetry obftru£U 
the hearing of the fignals of a great number 
of drums or trumpets, whieh beat or found ac 
the fame time. Now the Romans piqued them* 
felves above all nations for excelling in military 
mufic. 

QuintUian, after obfcrvingthat even great generals 
thought it not beneath them to play upon mi* 
liury inftruments^ and that mufic was in great 

Vol. III. D tfteem 
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. cfteem in the Lacedemonian armies, odds ^ : Of 
v;bat other ufe are the. trumpets and cornua /;i our 
legions ? Is it not even highly probable that a great 
part of our military reputation is owing to our 
RHO'wkdge of military i>ijlruments^ in whiebwe exn 
eel other nations ? ' ' . /\ 

Livy relates a fa<5l ** very proper for corroborat;^ 
ing what has been here aflirmed by Quindlian. 
Hannibal having furprizcd the city of Tarentum 
at'that time in pofleflion of the Romans, he made 
4jfc of a (Iratagem to prevent the garrifon from 
throwing themfelves into the citadel, and to make 
ihcm prifoncrs of war. As he had difcovered that 
the theatre was the place fot aflcmbling the Ror 
mans upon any fuddcn alarm, he ordered the fame 
air to be played as that which the Romans ufed 
upon their running to amis. But; the foldiera of 
the garrifon foon perceived by the aukward /mann 
ncr of mputhing the trumpet, that it was not a 
Roman that founded, ; wherefore fufpe£ting.;:f6me 
lirtificc of the enemy, they retired into the fortrcfi 
inllcad of repairing to the theatre. • * - 

Longtnus fpcaks of the organical muHc, Jufl: as 
wcfpcakof.ouriinftrumencal.j He fays Jthat lym- 
phonics moye us, tho| they, arc only fimple irtiita* 
tipns of^ inarticulate founds, and have not a^per- 

♦ ... . .. ■ ' • .i;; c ,V, 

; i 'Duiis 9/axunti &/MMt i!f litiu ctciniJIi tr'ttiiiiim, &fxtr' 

dlut LattditmotilaruM mujidt auttifit miJis. , ^IJ ^aylim aliuH 

u JufirUUgmiliiu ttriiiut- ac liih<t 'fatiuHt f Sluerum entttalut 

fiui_ifi\ t^wfhcittfiitftr, ta»ti Rtmtuia i« btUU gUria cateri) frttl 

j^ii/. Q^lHT.'lnft. |jb.i.;(p^^0t.i^ :.. ,;•.;:;•/::.:.! 

;;, J ti». lua. dec. 3. iib. «. •; . 

fed 
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fcft bcmg. This author undcrftpod by />.r/^A«»i^: 
^owhkUcoppofcschefoundsoffymphomcst^t ; 

have but znimperfcSt being) thofc of the jca-. . 
^Jt mufic/ vrhcr. the natural f<md bcmg. 
^aptcdto the words, occurs in conjunfttonwh 
S^e articulate found. To the paffage here atcd. 
Longinus adds what follows.: « Donoi fveobfcn^ 
that the found ofwind-injirumtntsmavtf^tbe fouls 
cftbofetbat bear tbem.tbrms ibem «'* f «/^; 
iafy, and burries tbem fometmestnto a ktnd of 
Z ? Do not we fee thai it^ obliges tbem to eonfom 
tbe motions of tbeir body to that of tbe meafure. and- 
Zrit fmuently forces tbem into involuntary 
sreliuresf Inftrumental muftc influences us tbert-^ 
fore in a fenfibU manner, fme we perceive it pro- 
duces tbe effe£l intended by tbe, compofer.. Tbo . 
tbe inarticulate founds of tbis mufic do not convey 
words to our ears fo as to raife precife ideas » «*- 
vertbelefs tbe concords and rhythmus txcite vartm- 
fentiments in our minds. Tbefe inarticulate imitations 
move us as much as tbe eloquince of an orator. , 
- I fliall give here a paffage out of Macrobius, 
which to fomc may appear quite unncceflary, be-, 
caufc it is:onIy a repetition ,.of.what has been faid 
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36 Critical RBPLEctioNs fltt 
on. this fubjca by QuindHan and Longinusj yet 
I have thought proper to produce it in ordJto 
flop the mouths of thofe, who Ihould attempt to 
difpou that the ancients were foUidtous of dra^ 
ln5 u L f^P^flions as we do from mufic. 
and that they had. generally fpeaking. the fame 

cannot produce the fymphonies of the ancients, 
which havcperifhed.by the injury of time, wc 
can judge of the merit of 4ofc. fynZni^ 
only by the relation of thofe that heard them 
every day, who were witneflcs of the effcft they. 

^^rmW'iir^'^"'^^""^^ 

ne poy>tr vihicb ntttftc, fay, MacrobJus *. batb 

tng our courage, xvben we are led to tbe ebarjre, 
l^^'^tb^t^ one of an oppojite cbaralter, X 

Tbey Ukewtfe cabn our minds, and afford uscoL 
f'^'^^^nder cur bodily cffimioHs and diforderu 

S furn ^- * ?•'""*'"' ""^ *•»« '"^d. 'tis not at 
ail furpnzing thatmufic Ihould cafe and even cure 

-«. li /la r '*"• *«*"«»• »fi'«».Scmo. : 

under 
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under certain circumftances the diforders of th? 
body, by giving relief to the diftcmpcrs of the 
mind. That mufic alleviates and even difpels our 
chagrin and ill temper, is a thing which every 
one is convinced of. by experience. I am not ig- * 
norant that the circumftances under which mufic 
may cfFcftually relieve our diftcmpers arc very 
rare, and that it would be quite ridiculous in 
cafe of illnels to prefcribe fongs and airs inftead 
of purging and bleeding. Hence ancient au* 
thors, who mention cures performed by virtue of 
mufic, fpcak of them as of very extraordinary 
events. 

, In fine, as miracles of this fort happen fome* 
times in our days, the ancients are free from any 
charge of having been too credulous with refpe£^ 
to the cures here mentioned, or of publiflx- 
ing lies and fables for true hiftories. To men* 
tion ic only by the way, this is, not the only point 
on which our own experience has defended them 
againft die accufation of impofture or credulity* 
Has not Pliny the hiftorian been cleared of fcvcral 
imputations of this nature, which the critics of the 
fixteenth century brought againft him P To return 
to the cure of fome diftempers by the help of 
mufic \ the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of fcir 
ences, which are not penned by men of too eafy 
. a credulity, make mention in the year 1702 and 
1707 of fome cures lately performed by the power 
of mufic. 

We find in Athenasus, Martianus Capella, and 
ipan^ other ancient writers, moft furprizing reci* 

P 3 ttl» 
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38 Critical Reflection* M 

tals concerning the wonderful cfFcfts of the Greek 
and Roman muGc. Sofnc moderns, as Meibo- 
mius and Bartholinus junior, have collqftcd thofc 
fafts in their works. I refer the reader therefore 
upon this fubjcft to the collcftion of feveral an- 
cient authors who wrote of mufic, publidied and 
commented upon by the former, and to tlie trea- 
tife De iibiis veUnm^ written by Gafpar Bartho* 
linus. If M. le Fevre of Saumur had feen the 
latter work before he piiblifhed his commentary on 
Terence, perhaps he would not have inferted his fine 
Latin verfcs againft the ancient flute, and againO: 
fuch as attempt to explain their ftrudturc and ufc. 

•Tis proper to rccollcft, upon reading the works 
here mentioned, that it was on the Greeks and 
their neighbours that mufic produced fuch marvel- 
bus cffcfts. *Tis certain that the organs of hear-^ 
ing have a greater fcnfibility in thofc countries, 
than where cold and dampncfs reigns eight months 
.in the year. As the fehfibility of the heart is 
generally equal to that of the ear, the inhabitants 
of the provinces fituatcd on the ^gcan and Adri- 
atic fcas arc naturally more fufceptiblc of paffion 
than the French. "- *Tis not fuch a vaft way from 
the iflc'of France to Italy : And yet a Frenchman 
obfcrves -upon his coming into Italy, that the beau-^ 
tiful paflTagcs of the operas are applauded in that 
country »v/ith tranfports, which in France would 
appear like t/ie Tallies of a frantic multitude. 

On the contrary fome of our northern neighbours 

are naturally lefs fenfible than we of the pleafure of 

mufiCi' Only to judge of them by the inftniments 

•' I. . I ^ they 
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apartment where we arc at table ? Shmild wc "kc 
aC^Iichora in our chamber, jhc '°f l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
inftead ofentertammg us wuh the foft fo^^^^^^^^ 
wirc-ftrings, would ring a peal in our ear>? Itaia» 
ZX^^ fmkins. bccaufc as we arc fituated bc- 
C:flJ^^'^^ countries abovementioned, 'm 
Zral foL of our countrymen ftould «. A« - 
%^ be like the^ Italians, and other, rcfcmble the 
jiorthern nations. 



C H A P. IV. 

0//i^Poetica, or poetic mufic^ andoftheUe^ 
hpceia, that there loas a Melopma v)bicb 

■ did not contain a mufical fong, tho^xfmai. 
•written with notes. , , ' 

WE have fccn by the enumeration and de- 
finition of the muOcal arts, that the i»«f- 
tica or poetic muf.c, taken in its full extent, form- 
ed only one and the fame art among the Greeks j 
but that among the Romans it made two dittint^ 
ones ..to wit, the art of making metrical verfcs 
of all kinds i and the Melopoeia, or the art ot 
D 4 ^"** 
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40 Cj^xtical ^zTLzcrio^tvn 

compoflng melody. Having difcourfed at Urgo 
in ourfirft volume concerning the rules the ancients 
followed in the conftruAiQn of their vcrfeSi wo 
ihall omit here what relates to the fi^ of thofe 
arts» comprized under the name of poetic mufic i 
and content ourfelves with treating of the fecund^ 
which teaches the compofition of the melody^ and 
the Gnging or manner of executing it. 

Ariftidcs Quintilianus ^ fays in that part ofhia* 
books where he treats of the Mclopoeia, that it; 
taught the method of compo(ing fongs, and had 
different denominations, purfuant to the tone iq 
which they were compo(cd. With regard to this 
tone, one Melopoeia was called Hypaioides or 
low; another MefiideSy or middle; and the third 
Nitcides or high. Tlie ancients did not di- 
vide, as we do, the go^eral fyftem of their mu* 
fic by oBaves. Their Gamut was compofed of 
eighteen founds, each of which had a particular 
appellation, as we ihall be obliged to obferve 
hereafter. Th^ loweft of thofe founds was called 
Ujf^tt^ and the higheft UtU. Hence Ariftide^ 
denominates the low Melopoeia Hypaioides % and 
the high one Netoides. 

Our author after giving fome general rules in 
relation to the compoliuon, and which are as ap* 
plicable to the fipiple depIama^op» ^ to (^vAca| 
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(bngs.adds what follows: -/^ ^f ^f^^,^^^^^^ 
%eMelapaia and the Melody cofffiP tn this, tbaf 

nni the Melopma is the art of eompojtng tt. Tbi 
Vr •, ^A tbt Trane. The Nmtc (mU f» W 

of Mehpma, which may heJubdtvtM W«^^^ 
LcuZccaufc of fome difference ^b'r, ts^hmn^ 
The Melopmi comprized under the fm, ^^nd' Suck 
is the Melopma of tender verfesM tneludes tbi 
Vpitbalamiumss fucb is alfi that of (msf vcrff 
Zfane^ics. Thus the MelopoeU was the caufc, 
Tnd the Melody the cffcd. The Melopoju. tl^a, 
H fpeaking, figaiHcd the cempofinon ^f fings oi 
'vhatfoevcr natSre; and the Melody .mpUed tbi 
fongs tbemfelves. Wherefore we ought not to be 
furprizcd to meet fomctimcs >^'th the word M* 
/i. where they Ihould have wrote Mclo^i 
fmcc 'tis only the name of the caufe put for that 
of the effea. 
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In order to enter upon the explication of the 
above pafTage of Ariftides it will not be amifs to 
give Tome extrads of a book which Martianus 
Capella compofed in Latin, concerning letters and 
tnufic. This author is indeed later than Ariflidcs \ 
'Quinulianus ; but he is older than Boctius who 
cites him, ' and this is fufficicnt to render his au« 
thority of great weight in the fubjed in debate. 
According to Capella, • Melos^ the word from 
whence Melopoeia and Melody are derived, figni- : 
fied the connexion between an acute and a grave - 
found. I cite Capelia's text, according to the 
emendations which ought to be made purfu* 
ant to Mcibomius's opinion. As ,the fimple 
declamation, As well as the fong, confifts in a 
feries of tones, graver or acuter than the* prcced* 
ing tone, and artificially conne£bd, there muft 
certainly be Melody in the fimple declamation, as 
'well as in the fong, and confcqucntly a kind of 
Melopoeia, which teaches the method of making 
the conne^on mentioned by Capella, that is, of 
compofing the declamation. ^ Let us give the 
whole pafiage at length, ;in Which the above-cited 
words occiir.'* ^ The Mekpaia is the art of com^ 

pofing 

f ^eios ifi nexus aeutUrh (^ gr4mi$n$ /oni. Mart. Ca- 
^ELtA denuptiis pKilolog. 

* Miiopceia efi bahilus m^dulatlonU (fftaivm \ Mtl$s auim 
ifi nexus aeutiorh . W gravioris finu MosUath efi font mutti- \ 
}licu txprejfio. Mehpm^ jpuiei funttnt, HypatoiJei, Mefii- 
des^ NeUides. Et hjfatoldes efi qu^e eiffeilatur trngka. fu^ | 
fir graviorei finos CMfiai I Me/oides qu^ DitbyramHea nmi- 
Motur, fu^toiw etjkala mediofyui eufiodttl Nitojda qua (sT I 
*- * AIwwVj ' 
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foftng the modulation, ^be Melos is the connexion 
between an acute and a grave found. The modula- 
Hon is a 'varied finging^ compofed and written in 
notes, fbere are three kinds of Melopaia. The 
SCragic or the Hypatoides^ which commonly ufes 
deeper or graver founds. The Dithyrambic or ilii?- 
foides^ which employs middle founds^ and in which 
'the progreffon of thefinging is oftner made by equal 
intervals \ and the Nomic or the Netoides^ which 
ufes feveral of the higheft founds. There are fome 
ather kinds of Melopaia^ as the Comic^ which may 
he all reduced to thofe ahovementioned^ tho^ each 
fpecies hath its proper tone. *Tis not only with 
Tffpeil to the tone that the Melopcaia may be divide 
id into different kinds \ for if in relation to this 
tone^ they are divided into loWf middle^ and high j 
they are likewife divided with regard to the inter'- 
vols they obferve^ into Di atonies^ Chromatics^ and - 
'Enharmonics \ and with refpeSl to the modes^ into 
Phrygian^ Doric ^ and Lydian. 
• Our author after adding to wlut has been here 
cited, fome inftruftions relating to the compofition/ 
proceeds to treat of the rhythmus, having men* 
tioned all he had to fay concerning the Melopoeia*' 

Vomica con/urvii voean^ qua? plures fines ix uliimis neipii. 
* Sunt etiam & ali<c difiantiic qua tropica MiU dieuMtur^ alts C#* 
tniologlea^ fid htee optius pro rehus fihrogantur^ nee fiios mm* 
. gii potiruni drnfiones affern. lU autem fiecia etiam Jropt 
dieuntnr. D\ffentiunt autem Melopceia ipfie modis p/uriiui inter 
fe I et genere, ut alia fit Enbarmonica. alia Chrmaiiea^ alia 
Diatonica. Specie queque, quia alia efi li^pateidetf alia Mefii^' 
det, alia NeteUct. Tropis, ut Derie, lydie^ nfei e^tterU. 
iUein ibid. 
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44 Crxtzcal Reflections on 
To return to Ariftides Quintilianus, the fol- 
' lowing paflage ^ conuins what he Ym further 
to fay with rcfped to the Melopoeia, before he 
enters upon die rhychmus. l^be Mtlopccia ^ may 
be divided under feveral confiderationt into 
different kinds. Seme are Diatonic^ others En^ 
kamienic^ and others Chromatic. H^itb regard to 
the tone of the general fjfiem in which they are 
(ompofed^ Mehpwia are divided into thofe of 4 
bigb^ low^ and middle modulation. JVith refpelt 
to the mode^ feme are Phrygian^ others Dpric^ 
and others Lydian^ (^c. In relation to the manner 
in tphich the mode is treat ed^ the Melopo;ia is di^ 
vided into Nomic^ Tragic^ and Dithyramiic. Iff 
finct with reference to the intention of the compofer^ 
as well as to the effeSl they are intended to pro^ 
4uce^ they may he divided into the SyJlaltiCy or that 
which renders us melancholy ; the Diafialtic^ or thai 
which enlivens us andpleafes the imagination % and 
the middle f or that which compofes a proper Me^ 
Ifidy for calming our fpirit ky quieting its per^ 
turbations. 

\ Of all thefe different diviflons of the Melopo^ia 
varioufly confidered^ there is only one that falla 
under our prefent inquiry^ that which divides ic 

|Mi7iJEit» hdrf{. wvriifMtrk' ^ vir#T«ift^iKt /M^tn^jc, mfttU^* 
vt»y* ^ K^i*u 9i^^» ^•^o<. r^f * nfMif^ Mu^iiCikSp 

lib, I. 

iotq 
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into the low or Tragic, the middle of Dithy** 
rambiCy and the high or Nomic, and which con<* 
fcquently makes the fame divifion of the mt\oi 
dies. According to Ariftidcs Quintllianus, and 
as we ourfelvcs have obfcrvcd^ the Melopoeia was 
the caufci and the Melody the effcfh There 
ought therefore of courfe to be as many kmds of 
Melody as of Melopoeia. 
' If we perufe with attention the pafiagel of AriA 
tides and Capcllai where the Melopoeia- is di^d* 
ed into Nomic, Dithyrambic, and Tra^» we 
(hall quickly perceive that it was impoffible for 
all their Melodies to be muftcal fongs, and that 
leveral of them could be nothing more than a 
fimple declamation. 'Tis vifible that the Di^ 
thyrambic Melopoeia was the only: one that com* 
pofcd what we properly call ibngs. 

In the firft place, fuppofing that fome of the 
Melopoeiae, which were the fpecies of the tragic 
kind, compofed what we properly call ibngs, yec 
jc cannot be controverted that fome of thofe fpe« 
cics compofed only a Ample declamation.. *Tis 
not at all probable that the Tinging of Panegyrics^ 
which was one of the kindl of Melody compofed 
by the low or Tragic Mclopociay was really, ai mu« 
fical fong. With rcfpeffc to the fingingof conies 
dies, which was another kind - of tragic Melody^ 
we Hiall produce undeniable argument.^ ihereafter 
to fhew, that the fingihg of the comic'pieces of 
the anciehts, tho' written with notes,' and fuppor&f 
fed by aH accompany'd recicarionr was' nothing 
thof^ in reality than a ftrift^ declamsUion/<'Be<< 
- ^ • fidei. 
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46 Critical Reflections 0/7 
lides, Ihopc'to demonftrate that the Melody of 
the ancient tragedies was not : a mufical fong, 
but a (imple declamationi . Wherefore there was 
not perhaps in the kind of the tragic Melopoeia 
any one (pedes that compofed a mufical fong. 

Secondly, the Nomic Melody could not be a 
mufical finging. It had the name oi Nomic ot 
legal, bccaufe it was principally ufed in the publi- 
cation of laws, for Nomos fignifies a Law in ,thc 
Greek tongue. • Befidcs, the tone in which the 
high, or Nomic Melopoeia compofed was very 
proper for rendering the public crier's voice more 
cafy to be heard in the promulgation of the law. : 

Thofe who knew how nice the Greeks were in 
point of eloquence, and efpecially how offended 
they were with a vicious pronunciation, find no 
difficulty in conaiving that fome of their towns 
were fo jealous of the reputation of having every 
thing done in a polite and elegant manner, as 
not to let the public crier, who was* charged with 
the promulgation of the laws, have the liberty of 
reciting them according to h^s own fancy, left 
he iAiould chance to give the words or phrafcs 
a tone capable of exciting the laughter of jocpfc 
people. Thefe republics apprehending left the 
miftakes into which their officer might fall in the 
proniihciation, fliould irefledt a kind o^ ridicule 
on ithe ; laws.vthemfelyes,' had the precaution pf 
Caufing the declamation of thofe laws to be com- 
pofed ^ and they even : required that the crier who 
(ecitcd them ihould be accompanied by a perfon 
^a^ublc of jfttting him Tight if he; chaoced to com- 
mit 
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mit a miftake. They infiftcd upon having their laws 
publifficd with the fame affiftance, as that which, 
the adors had (a point wc Ihall prove hereafter) 
who recited upon tlic ftagc. . Martianus CapcUa * 
giving an encomium upon mufic, fays;, that in 
fcveral cities of Greece, tlic officer who publiflicd 
the laws, was accompanied by a harper; It Would, 
be uniieceflary to bbferve that the reciter and the 
harper could never join in concert^ if: the decla- 
mation of the reciter were quite arbitrary. 'Tis- 
evident on the contrary that it muft have beea 
fubjefb to rules, and confcqucntly compofed. Ic 
would not be impoffible to find fome fa£ts among 
the ancient writers, which fuppofc the prance 
mentioned by Capella. We fee, for example, in 
Plutarch, that when Philip king of Macedon, and 
fatherof Alexander the Great, after having de- 
feated the Athenians at Cha^ronea, intended to ri- 
dicule the law they had publiflied againft him, he 
recited the commencement of this law on the very 
field .of battle, as a meafurcd and compofed decla- 
mation. Now Philip (fays Plutarch ^) having oh^ 
Sained the victory ^ was fo feized at firfi with joj^ 
Of Jo fall into fome * extravagances,: For after 
having Jrunk heartily with his friends; he . went 
to' the. field ofbattUt and there he began. to fing iu 
^rflrmn of: f^cksryi the' commencement' of the decrii 
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frofofcd by Demoftbenes^ purfuant io which the A^ 
thmans bad declared war agalnji him ; raifing bis 
voice at the fame time, and beating meafure with bis 

foQt. D£MOSTH£N£S)SON OFDeMOSTHENBS THS 
PXANtAN^ PROPOSED THIS DECREE. But foOH after ^ 

when bis drunken fit was cver^ and be reflected M 
the dangir be bad been in, bis hair flood of an end. 
Diodorus Siculus * fays, that Philip after having 
drunk too much wine the day abovcmentioned, 
committed feveral indecencies on the field of bat-^ 
tie \ but thie the remonftrances of Demades an 
Athenian^ and one of the prifoners of war made 
him enter into himielf ^ and that his concern 
for what ho had done,! rendered bim more con- 
defceiiding in treating afterwards with the van-^ 
quiflied enemy. 

Undoubtedly Athens and the other cities of 
Grceccr who chanced to agree in this article 
with the Athenians, did not order their liwi to 
be fungy (caking the word finging in the fignifi* 
ca^n it bears with us,) when they caufed them 
to be publiihed. 

^Tis therefore my opinion, that, out of the threes 
kinds into which the Meloporia was divided, when 
confidered with refpefk to the manner in which it 
created its mode, there was only one, to wit, thd 
Dithyrambic which compofed mufkal fongs ; afr 
the mod: there were only fome fpedes of tragic 
melody, which might have been properly called 
(diip. The other melodies were only a comjpofcd 
and noted declamation. 

\ biOD. SicvMTi L 16. p. 476* 
* \ . At 
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As this opinion of mine is quite new in the re- 
public of letters,. it becomes me to omit nothing 
that can contribute to edablifh it. Before I pro* 
duce therefore the paflagcs of the Greek or Latin 
authors, who in fpcaking occaHonally of their mu* 
fie, have advanced things that prove, if I may fo 
cxprcfs myfcif, the exiftence of a melody wliich* 
was only a fimplc declamatibn, I beg the favor of 
the reader to give me leave to tranfcribe here 
fomc paflagcs of thofe ancient authors, who in 
treating dogmatkally of mufic, have fu/Eciently 
clbblifhed this exiftence. 

Do6lor Wailis, a gentleman famous for his 
learning, and for having lived the longcft of any 
man of letters in our days, publilhed in 1699, in 
the third volume of his mathematical works. Por- 
phyry's Greek commentary on Ptolemy's Har- 
monics, together with a L^tin trandation of this 
commentary. We find by this piece, that the an- 
cient mufic divided all the operations of the voice 
into two forts. • The author treats afterwards 
of the difference we find between vocal founds. 
One of tbcfe founds^ fays he, // continued, namelyi 

* K«i Tiif fity a^MUtiir, y^Zct* f awik eui^uirUM t) it) If^mii 
T9( 9iir»?( li«^o(«( ll^t^ f7a(ir«Vl*ry. tittn ydf fn^9 i rmvrni 

an Hypomnematii ad Harm. Ptol. ap. i. p. 194* 

^ Vot. III. • E tbat^ 
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liat which the voice ferns in cmmon ^fcourfe^ 
anji is therefore called the language of cpnverfation. 
The ciber founds which is called Melodious^ is fub^ 
jiU to regular intervals^ and is that which is form^ 
(4 by thofe whofing^ or who execute a modulation f 
and who imitate fuch as play on firinged or wind 
injlruments. Porphyry explains afterwards at large 
the difference there is between thofe two kinds 
of founds, after which he adds ; ' This is the 
frindple which Ptolemy ejlablifbed in the beginning 
of his reflexions on harmony^ the fame as that 
which, generally fpeakingy is taught by the follow 
ers of Arijloxenus. Wc have already mention- 
ed who this Ariftoxenus was. Thus this di- 
vifion of vocal founds into continued and me- 
iodious, or a found fubjeft to r^ular intervals 
Ui its progreflion, was one of the firft principles 
of the fciencc of mufic. Wc (hall fee prefcntly 
that this melodious found or melody was fubdi* 
vided into two fpecies, to wit, into what wc 
properly <fall finging, and that which was 
only a funjple dedamatton. Martianus Capella 
£iys: ^^ The found of the voice may be divide 

^ KuMcdiprlm^ ViCi nfilutJi finltui totiui partntt^ dicmuu 
OntMls vcM iM du9 gittirm Mnfidiittr^ €9ntiftMum alqui dM/um, 
OntUkum ifi viht juge cM^ulum. DM/um qu9J in moJu/a- 
ihmhi/irvamMS. Ifi (tf mtdium qwJ ex uiroqui ptrmixtum. 
S€ mayu altirius ^ouiimmm moJum fervat, ntcalierius frequeuti 
dhijme pradditHf, qu9 frmMiiandl mod9 carmina naiM- 
4ur. Maat. Ckf ULhk in nupt. phUog. 9. ... 

• . ■ ed 
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iiinto two kinds with refpeSl to the manner in 
which it comes out of the mouth i to wit, into conti* 
Ttued, and difcrete or divided by intervals. The con^ 
tinued found is the pronunciation ufed in ordinary 
tonverfations. The difcrete is the pronunciation of 
a perfon who executes a modulation. Between thefe 
two founds there is a middle fort, which partakes^ 
vf the continued, and the difcrete. This middle founi 
is not fo much interrupted as in ftnging ; but its, 
lotion is not fo continued as that of the found in 
'ordinary pronunciation. The voice produces this 
widdle found, when we pronounce what we call Car" 
men. Now, as we (hall fee hereafter, Carmen • 
fignified properly the mcafurcd declamation of 
vcrfcs that were not fung, taking the vford Jsng^ 
ing in the (ignification it bears with us. 

'Tis impoffiblc to give a better defcription oh 
our declamation, which prefervcs a kind of me- 
dium between the mufical fong, and the conti-^ 
nued pronunciation of familiar converfations, than 
Capella has done by the name of a middle found. 

I am not afraid of being reproached here with 
retraining the term modulation to muficai fongs, 
tho' in other places I give it a much wider fenfc^ 
by making it import all forts of compofed fongs. 
^Tis evident by the oppofition Capella makes between 
Modulatio and Carmen^ that he ufes the word mo^ 
dttlatio in the fenfe in which. I have here taken iC» 
by making it fignify what we properly call a Mu^^ 
fical Song. 

« Vide notat Mill, p. J5t« ... 
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52 Critical'Replections on 

Brycnnius tells us ho>v this middle found or 
declamation was compofcd. This Greek author 
is one of thofc whom Dodor Wallis has infcrtcd 
with a Latin verfion in the third volume of his 
mathematical works. Bryennius*s words are as 
follow : • ^'bere are two kinds of fwging or tne^ 
Udy. One is that which is . ujed in common con^ 
verfation^ and she other a muftcal fong. The 
melody ufed in ordinary pronunciation is compofed 
with accents ; for the voice is naturally raifed and 
depreffed in f peaking, fHih refpcR to ftnging^ pro^ 
perly fo called \ that^ which the harmonical mujic 
treats, of is fubjeH to certain intervals. This is 
faid with regard to the rules of the Diatonic, Chro- 
matic, and Enharmonic mulic. 

It would be unneceflary to. remind the reader, 
that the progrcflion of the declamation may be 
made by the fmalleft intervals the founds will ad- 
mit of, which cannot be done in mu(ic« Even 
* the Enharmonic admitted of no lefs than quarters 
of tones. The above-cited paiTage of Brycnnius 
teaches us not only how the Meloposia that con- 
fided of a fimple declamation was compofed, but 
likewife informs us how it could be written with 
notes. Before wc enter upon this difcufllon, it 
will not be improper to givcapaflage of Boethis, 

' ^ Tif i\ f*^, ri ft/f In 7ir/Shu Ti i) ^^ix<f . A^ySh^ ^ 

%i}H, lib. J. cap. 10, De Mclopcria. 

% which 
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which pofitively affures us that they noted their 
declamation as well as their mufical fong. ' ^ 

^he ancient muficians^ fays Boctius, * to fpare 
themfelves the trouble of writing the name of every 
note at lengthy contrived charaSlers which fhouW 
each of them denote a particular founds and divide* 
ed thefe monograms into kinds and modes. Where^' 
fore when a compofcr has a mind to write a piece* 
efmujic on verfes wjfofe meafure is already regu*' 
lated hy the value of the long or fhort fyllables of 
which the feet are formed^ he has only one thing to 
do^ that iSy to place his notes above his verfes^- 
^hus it is that human induflry has found a method 
of writing not only the words and the declama* 
tion^ but likewife that of inftruHing pofierity^ hy 
means of thefe charaSlers^ in all kinds offingingk '"- 

Boetius commends therefore the mUficians of 
former times* for having difcovercd two inven- 
tions -, the firft was writing tlic \vords and that 
kind of fong called G?rw^/i, which, as we fliall 
fee hereafter, was only a fimplc declamation ^ the 
fecond was writing every kind of fong, 'that is, 
even the' mufical one, of which Boetius is going 
to give tlie notes, at the end of the abovemeh- 

• ytiirti mtt/fci frofttr f^mftnfium ftriftUms m inUgra wmitu^ 
meeffi tffii ftmper appomre, exeogitaviri noiufas fua/dam quiiui 
vtr^rum V9emhula n9tartHt^ eafqtitptr genera m^d-fyue dlvl^ 
ftrunt^ Jimut etium tac brevitatc captanUs^ ut fi quanda eJiqM$d 
Melot mufi<ui voluijet aferlbere fuper 'uerfum riytkmea meiri 
gomptJUione iiftentum^ Itat Jomrum Miulat n/crilnrett Um mir9 
moiia reperientes ut mm tautum carmina veriajtu iiiteris exfii* 
earent^ fid mel^s ipfitm quod his n$lulis figMrtiur^ h mem^riam 
f^erkaimfue darfn. Bobtiui de Miafica* h l< capv4.' 

E 3 . . tbned 
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tioncd paflagc. Thus the declamation was noted 
as well as the mufical fong. To judge by the 
faanncr in which Boetiys exprcfles himfelf, the 
ancients found out the art of writing the fimple 
declamation in notes, before that of poting their 
roufic. The firft, as we Ihall fee prefcmJy, waa 
e^ier dian the odicr, and 't*« reafonable to fuppofa 
• of two arts which have pretty near the fame 
obje4k, that whofe praftice is. the eafieft, was dif, 
covered the firft. Ut us fee now in what manner 
the notes of the declamation, as well as of the mu- 
fical fong, were written ; By this means we fliall 
better underftand the fenfc of the above-cited paf. 
wgc of Boetius. . 

According to Brycnnlus, the declamation was 
coippofcd with accents, and confcquently it was 
neccflary, in order. to note it, to make ufe of the 
feme ch^rafters which marked thofc accents. Now 
the ancients had eight or ten acccna and as many 
Afferent chara«aers to diftinguiih them. 

Scrgius an ancient latin grammarian reckons 
?ight accents •, which he defines to be marks of the 
inflexion; of the voice, and calls them the helpers or 
a/nftant& in finging. . 

Prifcian, another Latin grammarian, ^d who 
Jouriflicd towards theclofe of the fifth century, 
%8 Mu his treatifc of accents : That tbt acctnt 

firmomt n votm ooftrm tlatiwt tnitrm/avaiit, DiOu an- 
ttm mcttttm gft ft*fi t4 twum. ^wH mam momt tuttnttu U- 
iiitttat, 8«»oiwi Comment in art. DoMATi. 
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is the law^ and a certain rule wbicb teaches bow to 
raifc and deprefs the voice in the pronunciation *ef 
each fyllable. Our author fays afterwards, ^ that 
there are ten accents in the Latin tongue, and 
gives at the fame time the name of each accent* 
and the figure by which it was marked. Their 
names are : Acute^ grave^ circumflex^ a long tine^ 
a Jhort linCy a hyphen^ diajlole^ apojlrophos^ daftta^ 
<ind pfyle. The proper figure of each accent may 
be fecn in the abovementioncd book. Ifidorus of Se- 
ville ' writes the fame thing. As the Latins ^ origi- 
nally had only three accents, the acute, the grave, 
and the circumflex ; and as the reft were found 
at different times, and fome of the new ones were 
not perhaps generally received, we ought not to 
be furprized that fome grammarians reckoned on* 
ly eight, and others ten. But thefe authors art 
all agreed with refped to their ufe. Ifidorus of 
Seville fays ^ in his origins, that the accents were 
called in Latin tones or tenors^ becaufe they mark« 
ed an increafe of the voice and the paufes. 

Unfortunately that work of Prifcian is lofl, in 
which he.propofed treating at length of ^1 the* 

iim accifUut decern qu9i Us Ifuic operi Ji^tam exiJUmavipif^ 
Mtan. . JewtuSp gnevis^ circumflextts, IwgM Un^et^ irevU iinia^ 
bjfhen^ diaftoltt^ afejltpfbas^ dafita^ f/jlg. PauCI AM. foL| J}. 
Vcrfo. • , 

• IsiDOR. Ong. lib. prim. .cap. 19. 

* Quint. Iilft, lib; i.e. 9. ' ' ' 

^ tatini autem Ifabent fj ulim fwnlitM* Mnf aceinims (^ 
$onos ^ ien$res dienntt qnia iHfimu trefcii & d^mt. IsiDOa. 
Orig. lib» ^ cap. i8« 

* E 4 tOet 
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ufcs fhc accents might be. applied to. . • This 
work would have probably taught us the ufc 
they were of . to the compofcrs of declama* 
tion. That which Ifidorus has wrote in his ori« 
gins on the ten Roman accents, does not fupply 
the lofs of Prifcian*s trcatifi?. I apprehend that 
all a compofer of declamation did, was to mark 
on the fyllablcs, which, according to the rules of 
grammar were ,to be accepted, the acute, grave, 
or circumflex accent that .properly belonged to 
them by virtue of their, letters j and that with 
relation ,jp the cxprcfllon,, he marked on thcvai* 
cant fyllables, by the. help of other accents, the 
tone he thought proper to give them, in order to 
conform to the fcnfe of the difcourfe. What could 
all thofe accents denote, cxjcept the different elc* 
vations and deprcffions of the voice ? The ancients 
applied thofe accents to the fame ufes pretty near 
as the prefent Jews do; their mufical accents in 
finging after their manner, or, .more ; properly, 
declaiming : the, pfalms. .... '..;.! 

There is fcarce any declamation but may be 
noted wjth ten different charaders, each of which 
ihould mark a particular inflexion of voice ; and 
as the . intonation of thofe accents was learnt at 
the fame time they were taught to read, there 
was hardly any body but what underftood this 
kind of notes. In this fuppofltion there was no- 
thing eafier to comprehend^ than the fne^haQic 

• $e^ nil h^uturi i$ fmrtihui, f^d accenim qui iu MaUnihus 
meerffarim tft, tf^m/tuMus, mjus Pti ti^irium^ De^ ftdhniiiw 
Um^ latim traamus, Priician. •*.>.* ./t / * 
f .;. 'J • part 
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part of the compofition and execution of the 
ancient declamation. St Auftin was in the right 
to fay that he would not treat of them, as 
they were things fufliciently underftood even 
by the meancft comedian. ' The meafure was in* 
hercnt, in a manner, in the verfes. The compof- 
er^s bufinefs was only to accent them and prcfcribc 
the movement of the meafure, after having fur- 
niflicd the inftrumental performer * who was to 
accompany them, with fome part that was fimplefi: 
and eafieft to execute. 

, With regard to tliat melody which was properly 
a mufical fong, we are very, well informed how 
\t was written. The general fyftem, or as Boetius 
calls it, the ConJlUulion of the mufic of the an- 
cients, was divided, according to Martianus Ca* 
pella *, into eighteen founds, whereof each had its 
particular name. Wp have no occafion to explain 
here that fome of thefe founds might be in reali* 
jty the fame. One was called Projlambanome-' 
nos^ &c. In order, as Boetius obfcrves, to avoid 
writing the name of each found in fujl length on 
the top of the words, which would have been 
even • impradlicablc, they invented charafters or 
kinds'of figures which marked each tone. Thefc 
figures werp called yJw^/tf or figns. The word 
femeia fignifics all forts of figns, but it had 
been particularly adapted to fignify the notes 
or figures here in queftion. All thefe figures * 
were compofed of a Monogram formed of the 
l^ft letter of the particular name of each of 

• • Dc Nopt. PhUolog. '^ '■'" 

' the 
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58 CkiticAl Reflections on 

the eighteen founds in the general fyftcm. Tho* 
ibme of thefe eighteen initial letters were the famc» 
yet they were drawn in fuch a manner as to form 
monograms, that could not be taken one for the 
other. Boetius has jgtven us the figures of thofe 
monograms, 

Ifaac VofTius points out in a treatife alread]^ 
mentioned, ' feveral works of the ancients, which 
Ihew how the mufical fongs were noted in' their 
time. Meiix)mius treats likcwife of this fubjcft 
in different parts of his collefUon of ancient au- 
thors who wrote of muHc, and efpecially in his 
preface, where he gives the mufic of the TV Demrt^ 
written according to the ancient tablature and in 
modern notes. Wherefore I fhall be fatisBed with 
obfcrving that the fmeia or figns, which were 
ufed in vocal as well as inftrumental mufic, were 
written on the top of the words, and ranged on 
two lines, whereof the upper one was for the 
finging, and the lower one for the accompany* 
ing. Thefe two lines were not much thicker 
than thofc of ordinary writing. There are ftill 
fome Greek manufcripts extant in which thefe two 
kinds of notes are written in the manner above- 
mentioned. From hence the hymns to Calliope, 
Nemefis, and Apollo have been extra£i:ed»^ as 
well as the ftrophe of one of Pindar's odes, which 
M. Burette has giyen ys with the indent ahd mo* 
dcrn notes. 

• DflPoem. cantu. p. 9a. Iiaac. Yost. 
> Hiftory of the academy of (he Bdlei Lettrei^ torn. 5^ 
F 16a. 
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The charaders invented by the ancients were 
ufed in writing mufic 'till the eleventh century, 
when Guide of Arczzo found out the prefent me- 
thod of writing with notes placed on different 
lines, fo that the pofition of the note marked its 
intonation. Thofe notes were nothing elfc at firft 
but points which had nothing to mark their du- 
ration J but John dc Mcurs who was born at Pa- 
jis> and lived under the reign of king John, • dif- 
covicrcd the method of giving thofe points an un^ 
equal Value by the different figures of fcmi-breves, 
crotchets, quavers, femi-quavers, which have been 
fihce adopted by all the muficians in Europe. Thus 
we are indebted to France as well as Italy for the 
prefent method of writing mufic. 
• It follows therefore from what hai been hither^ 
to explained, that of the three kinds of Melopooa, 
there was one, namely the Dithyrambic ot Me^ 
Jhides^ which compofcd mufical fongs ; but that 
the other two, to wit, the Tragic, generally (peak- 
ing, and the Nomic, compofed the declamation. 

I fliall wave treating here of the Dithyrambic 
melody, tho* more bordering on the fimpic de- 
clamation than our prefent mufic, and fliall refer 
the reader to what has been f;ud concerning it by a 
learned gentleman *• who has cxhaufted the fobjedt 
To come now to that kind of melody which 
was only a compofcd declanution, I have no more 
(0 fay in relation to the pa^t qf it called Nomiq 



a In 1350. 
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6o Critical Reflections on 

or Legale than what I have already mentioned. 
In relation to the Tragic melody, I intend to treat 
more particularly and difFufively thereof, in .order 
to confirm what I have faid concerning its .exift** 
ence, by fads whicl> will put it out of all dif- 
pute, (hewing that notwithftanding the theatrical; 
melody of the ancients was compofcd and writ-' 
ten with notes, yet it was not properly a fong.. 
*Tis for want of having a right notion of thor 
theatrical melody, by taking it for a mufical 
modulation, as likewife by not underftanding. 
that the Saltaiion was not a dance afte^ our man-\ 
ner^ but a Ample Gefticulation^ that the commen-; 
tators have given us fo bad an explication of thQ 
ancient authors who have fpoke, of their theatre* 
Wherefore I cannot produce too many proofs in 
fupport of a ;)cw opinion concerning the Tragic 
Melopoeia and Melody. I, IhAll proceed in the^ 
fame manner wi^ regard to my fcntiment (which 
is alfo a new one) on the. Saltation of the an* 
dents, wheo.l wmc to treat gf the Hypofritfcal 
mufic. : ••*,'. 
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C H A P. V. 

Explication of fcveral pajfages of the Jixtb 
chapter ofJriptle't Poetics. Of the Car- 
men, or tbefmging of Latin verfes. 

THE beft way, methinks, to confirm what 
I have advanced concerning die Mclopocia 
and the Tragic melody of the ancients, is to 
Ihew, that by following my opinion it is cafy to 
underftand the meaning of one of the moft im- 
portant paflagcs of Arillotlc's poetics, which the 
remarks of commentators have hitherto contri- 
buted to render unintelligible. Nothing can be 
a better argument of the truth of a principle, 
than to fee it clear up fuch paflages as are extreme- 
ly obfcure widiout its alTiftance. The paffage is 
as follows : • tragedy is the imitation of an aSion 
which is intire and of fome extent. This imita- 
tion is made without the ajfjlance of narration and 

a *En» i* T^«r»^» fi»f*n<r»« v^iw^ ^w^«»«< n} riXiUfi ^• 
yiO«i IX^fW* i!^«/r^i»r Xnr» X'^C* «^*«^ '^^ •**^'» ^ '^••'^ **•' 

ri)t rSt T»»*T«» «r«0«iffcaTJi«» icaOa^^w. htys 1# Ww^^»it ^i» ^^ 
yof, rip :x<^1a ^i;M»» ^ «<f"»»«N «J f^^TCot. T» il X^(^< ''^ •**^''» 

>/{•«• u tJt«k yif €Drt»W«» Tijf fM>irw. Xiyv i\ hih ^ Mif 
\g%9i»» AnuTOT. poet. c. 6. 
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in a proper language for pUaftng^ wbofi vaHoUt 
graces art fe from different fources. Tragedy ^x-^ 
hibits to our eyes the ohjeSls it intends to ntaki ufe 
cf in order to excite terror and compaffm^ fenti- 
ments fo proper for purging the fafftons. By a 
language proper for pkajfing, I mean phrafes re- 
duced and divided by mafuresy fubJeSf to a rhyth^ 
mus^ and produaive of harmony. I faid that the 
different graces of the language of tragedy flowed, 
from different fources ^ becaufe there an fome beau- 
ties that refult only from the metre, and others 
from the melody. As the tragic imitation is exe- 
cuted on the ftage, we muft likewife add foreign 
imbellifhments to the diaion of the Melopceia. 'Tis 
plain that I underfiand here by dieiion the verfes 
themfelves. mth refpeSl to the Melopaia every 
one knows its power. 

I^tus examine from whence thofc beauties abovc^ 
mentioned proceeded, and we Ihall find that they 
were not the work of one, but of fcveral mufical 
arts-, and confequentljr that it is not fo difficult 
to underhand rightly that part of this paflagc 
which fays, that they flowed from different four- 
ces. Let us begin with the metre and rhythmus 
which Ihould accompany a language adapted to 
pleafe us. 

Every body knows that the ancients had no 
dramatic pieces written in profe, but all in vcrfc. 
Ariftotlc therefore means nothing more by fay- 
ing that the diftion ought to be divided by 
tneafures, than that the meafurc of the vcrfc 
jyhich was the work of the poetic art, ought to 
^ fcrvc 
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ferve for mcafure in the declamation. With 
regard to the rhythmus, the feet dircfted the 
movement of the mcafure in the rccitatibn of 
verfes. It is for this reafon that Ariftode fays in 
the fourth chapter of his poetics, that the me- 
tres are the parts of the rhythmus, that is, the 
mcafure refulting from the fpccies of the verfc 
ought to regulate the movement during the reci* 
tation. No body can be ignorant, ' that the an- 
cients on feveral occafions employed verfes of dif- 
ferent fpccies in their dramatic pieces. Where- 
fore the perfon who ufcd to beat the meafure on 
the ftage, was obliged to mark the time in the 
declamation, purfuant to the fpccies of the verfes 
recited, as he accelerated or retarded the move- 
ment of this mcafure according to the fenfe cx- 
preflcd in thofc verfes, that is, purfuant to the 
principles taught by the rhythmical art. Ariftode 
was therefore in the right to fay, that the beauty 
of the rhythmus did not arifc from the fame caufc 
which produced the beauties of the harmony and 
Melopoeia. The beauty or agreement of meafure, 
and confcqucntly of rhythmus, was the refuk of 
the choice which the poet made of the feet with 
rcfpeft to the fubjc(5k cxpreflcd in his verfes. 

.With regard to the harmony, the ancient 
adtors were, as we ftiaU prcfcntly fee, accompa* 
nied by an inftrument in the declamation \ and 
as harmony arifes from the combination of founds 
of different parts, it was neccflary that the melo- 
dy they recited, and the thorough bafs which ac- 
companied them, fhould perfcftly agree. Now 
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it was neither the metrical nor rhythmical mufic, 
but the harmonica^ which taught the know* 
ledge of concords. Our author had therefore 
reafon to fay, that the harmony, one of the 
beauties of a language adapted to plcafe us, 
did not flow from the fame fources as the beau* 
ty arifing from the didion* The latter proceed- 
ed « from the principles of the poetica, as well 
as from thofe of the metrical and rhythmical 
arts ; whereas the beauty refulting from harmony 
was owing to the principles of the harmonic 
mudc. The beauties of melody flowed like- 
wife from a particular fource* that is, from the 
choice of the accents, or fuch tones as are fuita- 
ble to the words, and confequently proper for 
moving the fpeAator. The beauties therefore 
of a language adapted to pleafe us proceeded 
from diflferent fources. Hence Ariftotle was in 
the right to iay, that thcfe beauties had a fepa- 
rate origin. 

There arc fome other paflages of the fixth 
chapter of Ariftotlc's poetics, which will throw a 
greater light on our prefent explication. A few 
lines lower than the paflfage here in qucftion,' he 
fays •, ibere are fix things necejfary to compofe a tra* 
gedy ; tbi fable er tbe allhn^ tbe manners^ tbe 
maxims^ tbe diSion^ tbe Melopctia^ and tbe decora^ 

'i Hk, >i t^tKtwufm. Ai^iTOT. poet. cap. 6. 

I . ] tiens. 
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tions. Here our author mentions the caufc for the 
effcft, by ufing the word Mclopocia inftcad of Me- 
lody. He fays likcwilc at the end of this chap- 
ter', after having given a fummary account of 
the fable, manners, maxims, didlion, and melo- 
dy of tragedy : Of tbefi jive parts ^ the inojl ejfcc^ 
ttial is tbe Melopaia. Tbe decorations form alfo a 
pleafwgfp^acU \ hut it is not fo difficult tofucceei 
tberein as in tbe compofttion. Bcftdes^ tbe tragedy 
bas its effence and merit independent of the comedi- 
ans and t^be Jiage. To which he adds : More-^, 
aver tbe decorator has generally a greater /hare than 
the poet^ in ordering tbe apparatus of thefcenes. 

Authors were therefore obliged ; as orators, 
to invent the fable or adlion of their pieces % as 
philofophcrs, to give fuitablo manners and cha* 
rafters to their pcrfonagcs, and to make them 
advance none but good maxims ; ^ poets, to 
give^ a jufl: meafure to their verfes,j to prefcribc 
the velocity or (lowncfs of their movement, and 
to compofe the melody on which a great part of 
the lucccfs of the tragedy depended. To- be 
furprized at what Ariftode fays in relation to 
the importance of the Mclopoeia, one muft Dever 
have fccii a tragedy adlcd ; and to bc'aftonifhed 
that he charges the poet with the compofition of 

t » .. • ^ 

t#f ifir. M t) «i;(iwt/(« fWfl TV t!in^M»f w <<!'«*•» i ri 
fmvnfti rix^nrii tSf ««iirrJ» In. AliiiTOT. pact, C^p. 6. 
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the rhelociy, one muft have forgot what we have 
already obfcrved and promifed hereafter to prove, 
namely, that the Greek poct^ compofed the de- 
clamation of their pieces themfelves, ^vhereas the 
Roman poets flung that trouble upon artifts, 
who tho* neither authors nor comedians, made 
profcfllon notwithftanding of bringing dramatic 
pieces upon the ftage. We have likewife taken 
notice that Porphyry for this rcafon made the com- 
pofing of verfcs and melody only one art, which ' 
lie called the poetic taken in its full extent, be- 
taufe heconfidercd it with refpeft to thcpraftlce 
of the Greeks •, whereas Ariftides Quintilianus, 
Who had a regard to the Roman cuftoms, fuppof- 
cd in his enumeration the art of writing verfcs, 
and that of compofirtg the melodyi to be two fe* 
parate arts! * ' 

But'let us hear what one of the laft commen- 
Utors of Arifl:otlc*s poetics has faid in his re- 
marks 'on thefixth chapter in relation to thofc 
paflages' which we have here endeavoured to ex- 
plain *• 1/ trage^ can fuhftft without^ virfe^ it 
can alfodo without muftc. I muft frankly own I 
cannot rightly comprehend how mufic could have 
leen iver ^conftdered as ^conftituting in fome mea- 
fure a yart6f tragedy \ for if there he any thing 
in nature that can appear foreign and even contra- 
ry to a tragic affion^ 'tis Jinging. Here I muft 
leg pardon of the itrventors of mt{firal ^ tragedies^ 
poms U ridiculous as they are novels and which 
would never be endured^ bad we the leafttafte for 

:.; ; Daciir. Ariit, Po€ti. p. «!• ; w 
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the ft^g^i or were we not feduced by one of the 
greateft fnuficians that ever exifted. Operas^ if I 
may venture to fay fo^ are the grotefque works of 
poetry f which are fo much the more unfupportaile^ 
as they are pretended to be regular .performances. 
Ariftotle would therefore have obliged us prodigi'^ 
eufly^ had he explained how muftc could have been 
neceffary to tragedy. Inftead of that he was fa^^ 
tisfied with faying^ tliat its full ftrength was 
known : Which fbews only that the public was 
convinced of this nec0ty^ and felt the marvelous^ 
effeSls which ftnging produced in thofe poems% in 
which it occupied only the interludes. I have oflen^ 
endeavoured to dive into the reafons which induced 
people of fuch abilities and delicacy of tafte as the 
ylthenians^ to join mufic and dancing with tragic 
anions \ and after feveral refearches in order ta 
difcover how it could ever appear natural and likely 
to them J that a chorus which reprefented the fpec^ 
tators of an aSlion^ Jhould dance and fing at fuch mov^ 
ing and extraordinary events^ 1 have concluded 
that they followed in this their natural difpofttion^ 
^nd contrived to fatisfy their fuperftition. For the 
Greeks were the moft fuperftitious people in the 
worlds and the fondeft of dancing and mufic \ which 
natural inclination was cot^rmed by their edu^^ 
cation. 

I qucftion very much whether this way of rea- 
foaing could excufe the tafte of the Athenians^ 
fuppofing that the mufic and dancing mentioned 
by ancient authors, as ornanients abfolutely neccf* 
fary in the reprcfcnution of tragedies were the 

Fa fame 
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Uitnc kind of mufic and dancing as ours ; but, as 
wc have already feen, this mufic was only a fim-. 
pie declamation ; and this dancing, as wc ihall 
hereafter prove, was only a regulated gefture. 
Wherefore 'tis not the Athenians that ftand here 
in need of an apology. 

True it is, that M. Dacicr is not the firfl: or 
only perfon that has been miftaken on this fubjeffc ; 
his prcdeccflbrs were deceived as well as he. I 
Ihall fay the fame of the Abbot Gravina, who 
from his fuppofing that the Melopccia of thea<* 
trical pieces was a mufical fong, and the Salta- 
*sion a dancing afcer our manner, has given in his 
book of the ancseni tragedy ' a defcription of the 
theatre of the ancients, which it is impolTiblc to 
undcrftand. 

I am not ignorant, that Ariftotlc gives the 
name of Mufic in the twenty fixth chapter of 
his Poetics, ** to what he had called Melopccia in 
his fixth chapter. Tragedy y fays he, draws a con* 
ftderable advantage from muftc and the decorations^ 
which afford us a very finfible pleafure. But this 
was becaufc the art of compofing the melody, 
which was to be obfcrved in the piece, as being 
no lefs eflfential than the manners, was one of the 
mufical arts. 

This fame author propofcs the following qucftion 

1n another work, namely, * why the chorus does not 

; * fing 

• PrJiiecJ In 1715; . 
<rm^ i^ofui iwirMtlm hmfyirMla, Arutot. poet. cap. 26. 
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fing in tragedies in-the HypodoricorHypophrygian 
mode, whereas thefe two modes are frequently ufcd in 
afting fome perfonages, efpecially towards tlie end 
of the fcenes, and when thefe perfonages are to be 
thrown into an cxcefs of paflion. He fays, in an* 
fwer to this qucftion, " That thefe two tones arc 
^* for cxprefling the violent paflions of men of 
'**. courage, or of .heroes who generally a6l tlic 
"principal parts in tragedies •, whereas the adtors 
'*• who compofc, the chorus, arc fuppofcd to be 
y men of a low fituation in life, whofe paflions 
•*' ought not to have the fame charafter upon the' 
*• llagc as thofc of heroes. In the fccond place, 
** continues Ariftotlc, as the adors of the dioruj 
•« are not fo much engaged as the principal perr 
" fonages in the events of the piece, it follows 
** therefore that, the finging of the chorus ought 
*• to be lefs animated and more melodious than 
•* that of the principal aftbrs. For this very rear 

fi^mSt. ravra ^ a^Uf XH*^ f*'" «rfli^|*«r»» ▼•»« ^ •f ) 

TfcJi a(X«iwr, jiJrpi iff at i^m{' •» fi ^«oi, «r0(«ifTo»* •»»>ir»» • X'C^f • 

ydf. ravrm f ix^*^** «* «I>^* i^/AoiUi, ' imfm il ivrSt i iiti^ 
f e«y<ri' ' UOir<ri»ni«ii y»f i^ ^««x»«'»- ^•^*^- ^ ^» '"^^'^ ^^^ 
y<^^9 TI- fr»6iiTi««J yif •I Atrfiiurf fA^ZxXop imtivHirSt %iffh* iC 

i?ir{»*]o<. ctftoi«» y«e fMioi m^/x*^** ^^ '•'/•<"•• ^^}^^'^^^\ 
fc&. 9. juacft. 49. * .,-.:. . ". ' , 
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•• foA, he concludts, the chorus's do not fing in 
^** the Hypbdorian or Hypophrygian modes? *• ' 

I refer the rcadei^ to firoflard's mufiCal Dic- 
tionary for an explication of the modes of the ah- 
dent mufic. 'Tis impofliblc to affirm in more 
. cXprcfs terms than Ariftotlc docs in the' laft paf- 
fage, that whatever was recited on the theatre, 
was fubjcft to a Compofed melody, and that the 
ancient adlors had not the fame liberty as ours^ 
*f pronouncing the verfes in their fevcral parts 
Vith fuch tonds and inflexions of voice as they 
judged J)ropcr. i * . . 

'I allow indeed that 'tis queilibned Whether Arit 
lotlc wrote' thcfc problems himfclf: but *tis fuf- 
ficieiit for bur purpofe that this n^ork was com- 
pofed by his difcipks, and that it'was aWays 
confidered as on6 of the monuments, of 'antiqui- 
ty, and as being* compofed of couifc when, the 
Greek and Roman 'theatres were yet open. 

Since the tones in which we declaim are as dif« 
ferent from one another, as thofe in which we com- 
pofe our mufic \ the compofed declamation muft 
confequently have been made in difFerent modes, 
'Tis plain their declamation had fome modes 
which were fitter than others for the expreffion of 
certain pafTions, as our mufic has modes that are 
better fuited than others to this very expreffion. 

That which among the Greeks had the name 
of Tragic mdody, was by the Romslns called 
Carmen. Ovid, who Was a Latin poet, and con- 
fequently was not himfclf the compoler of the de- 
clamation of his dramatic pic^cs^ makes iaie of the 
r ^ phrafe, 
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phrafc, 9Ur . CamttH and my verftSy wKcrc he fpcakft 
of one of his pieces which was afted pn the ftagii 
wid» applaufe. : . , . . , / 

Camina cumpUno faUmnofira tbeatro^ ■, .. \ 
Vcrftbus tS plaudi fcribiSy amia^ m'ts, 

. Ovip.Trift. lib. 5. elcg. 7.,. , 

Ovid fays noftra camina^ becaufc there vras only 
the rhythmus and metre of the declamation that 
belonged to him ; the melody being the work of 
another pcrfon. But he fays my verfes, meesver- 
fuSt by reafon that the thoughts, the exprcinon, 
and, in Ihort, the verfes belonged intirely to him. 
We can produce a paflagc from Qyintilian, a 
writer of the greateft authority on this fubjcft, which 
will fufficicntly demonftrate that the camett , in- 
cluded bcfidc the vcrfe, fomcthing written on the 
top of it, to dircft the inflexions of the voice which 
were to be obfcrved in the recitation. He .fays 
pofitively that the ancient vcrfcs of the Salians 
had a Carmen. But I had better give his own 
words. • The verfes of the Saltan priejls have 
a proper modulation with wbich tbey art fung \ 9nd 
as their inftUution is derived from king Nma^ 
this modulation fbews that the Romans^ notwitb' 
Jianding their ferotity in thofe daySy bad fome 
knowledge of mufic. Now how was it poflibic 

A Vtrfus. ^U9qui ^alwuM l^a^tU tarmn^ qus turn mnia 
Jim a rege Numa hftituta. /<uiuni m<ini/^um m ilUs jui m- 
iles aeheUicofi nfidtniur^ €uram-0tufices; ^uanium iV/^ recipiebai 
0etas, itfuljfu Qii INT. Inft. lib.' i . cap. 1 2. 
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for this modulation to have been handed dowrx 
from Numa*s time to that of Quintilian, if ic 
was not written in notes? And on the othep 
hand if it was a mufical moduIa.tion, why fliould 
Quintijian call it Carmen? He could not have 
been ignorant that his icotcmporarics were accuf- 
comcd to give every day, tho* improperly, the 
name of carmen to verfes which were not fung,, 
whof? declamation was arbitrary, and whofc reci- 
tation was by the ancients called readings becaufc. 
the perfon that recited ^hcm was obliged only to 
follow the quantity, ^nd was at liberty to ufc 
fuch inflexions of the voice as he thought pro- 
per* To cite one of Quintilian*s cofcmporaries^ 
Juvenal fays to a friend of his whom he Jnvitcs tq 
fup with hiop, *• that during the time of rcpaft 
** he ihall hear fome fijie palT^es read from the 
" Iliad and the ^ncid. The pcrfop that is to 
*• read them, continues Juvenal, is npt one of 
** the clcvereft at his bufincfs j but that does not 
•* fignify, the verfes are fuch 4? will always bca^ 
" hearing with pleafure. , . ' ' .. 

Conditor Iliadfis cantabitur^ at que Maronis - ' 
AUifoni duliam facieniia carmina palmam. 
^idrefert tale^ verfus qkd voce leganturl 

Juy. fat. 12. 

But my poor entertainment is d(fign*dy 
T afford you plcafiires of another' kink j ' 
Tef with your tafte your bearing Jbdl he fed, 
And Homer's fi^f^f^ ^f*^f f *^ . VirfiPt read .• 

i i . '» tat 
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^: Either of whom does all mankind exeeU 
. <rbo* which exceeds the other none can tell. 
// matters not with what ill tone they!refut^^ 
ygrfi fojublimely gdod no voice can wrong. 

Conor EV£. 

In another paffage, Juvenal gives likewifc the 
pamc of Carmina to the fimple recitation of the 
hexameter verfes of Statius*s Thcbaid, which the 
latter poet «fed to read and prpnouncc hitnfdfas 
|ic pleafcd,. 

' Curritur ad vocem jucundam (^carmen etmicf' 

- Thebaidos^ Utam fecit cum Statius urbem^ • -' 

- Promt fit que diem\ tanta dulcedine captos * 
. Afficit ille animoSy tantaque libidine vulgi 

.Auditur. Jtrv. fat. 7. > 

; All Rome is pleas* d^ when Sfatius will rebearfe^ 
And longing crowds expert the promised verfe ; 
fiis Ipft^ numbers with fo great a gufi ' ,. 
^bey bear^ andfwallow with fuch eager lujl. . 
Mr. Charles Drvdek. 



i ; 



Now as Quintilian explains himfelf dogmatically 
in the above-cited paflfage, undoubtedly he would 
not have ufed the word carmen to exprefs a mu«^ 
fical fong, nor applied it in a ftnfe fo oppofitd 
to the improper fignification it had rcceivca ivotfi 
cuftom. But carmen originally imported' quite a 
ditfcrcnt thing, and befides it was the proper word 
for fignifyin^ the declamation^ and determined 
likewifc to its priniary and true acceptation, by 
the Very paflage in which it was ufed.' In flnib 
^'''■•'- ' X the 
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74 Critical Reflections ^^« , 
the cxprcfllon verfus bahnt cartntn\tzyt% no man- 
ner of doubt withrcfpcft to the fignification which 
the ^ord' carmen fliould have in the paffage of 
Quintiiiani and the above<ited verfes of Ovid ? 

The moderns imagining that the word car^ 
men had always tlic improper . fignification it 
bears iri thofe verfcs 6f Juvenal, where he means 
nothing, more than verfcs, have miftaken the 
proper nleanlng of this word; and this mifr 
take is the caufe of their not knowing that 
the ancients had a compofed declamation, whicli 
tho* written in notes, was not a mufical fong. 
The mifunderftanding of. another word has ve* 
ry much contributed to conceal this declama- 
tion from the moderns. The word I mean is 
€antus mill m\\ Its derivatives. . The modern cri* 
tics have underftood this word, as if it always 
implied a* mufical finging, tho* in feveral paf- 
fagcs it imports Only a' finging in general, or 
a recitation iiibjcdt to the direftion of a noted 
melody. They have underftood the word rj;^^- 
re^ as if it always implied what we properly 
call to ftng. This has been the principal caufe 
of the error they have committed in fuppofing 
the finging of the dramatic pieces of , the 
ancients, to be a proper finging, becaufe the an- 
ient writers generally make ufe of the words 
(antus and r^/r^/, when they, fpeak of the execu- 
tion of thofe' pieces. Wherefore, before I corro- 
bora^te ttiy^ ^p^ion with nf vf^ proofs drawn from 
the manner in whidi the cpmpofed declamation 
was' executed on the ancien|; ftage^ i^^will not b^ 
*'j i/ ^" ' 'amiis, 
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amift, methinks, to fliew that the >ffOtd' canius 
fignified not only a mufical finging, but likewifc 
all forts of declamation, and even fimple recitation j 
and confequently that when the ancient authoit 
fay that the flftors fung, this muft not however 
be underftood by taking the word ^nging in the 
fignification we generally give it. The reputatioh 
of the modem authors, with whom I differ in'opi^ 
nidn, inquires good authority for my fingularitjf^ 
\ipon this point. I have no reafon therefore t6 
ttpjH'ehend being cenfured for the multitude of 
jpaflages I am going to allcdge, in order to de^ 
mohftrate a faft which two or three of thempe^ 
ha{)S would have fuffidcntly' evinced. 



;;| '/.'; CH A p/. VI. _. , ■ :'; 

ilat in the writings of the ancients the mrd 

;\ C^tiQxt fignijiedfometimes 10 declaim, and 

,even fomf times to {pcd]^. - - / , 

STRABO, who flouriflied under the reign 
of Auguftus, informs us concerning the caufe 
of the improper fignification which tlie word 4^n 
and ^Sm, that is, cantus and canere^ with their deri« 
vaiives had at that time. He fays, * that in the firft 

rami riu Uiia^vfttf htn mnyi ««) a'^x*^ f <«ff«^( itata- 
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76 Or iTiCAL Reflections on 
ages,' whatever was compofcd*was in verfc, and that 
as all vcrfes ufed co be fung.in thofe days, peo- 
ple were accuftomed to fay aJliiy or to Jing^ in- 
ftcad of generally faying fo recite a compofition. 
After the praftice of finging all forts of poems 
was laid afide, and the cuftom introduced of fimply 
reciting fomc kinds of verfes, ftill they continu- 
ed to give the name of «7i} or Jinging to the reci- 
tation of every fort of poems. But there is fomc- 
thing more than this, continues Strabo ; for they 
went on with ufing the word ftnging inftead of 
that of recUifig even after they began to write in 
profe. Thus they carried it fp far . at length as 
to ufc the expreffion of finging profe^ inftead of 
reciting it. 

As we have not a generical word in our lan- 
guage which correfponds to that of canere^ the 
reader, I hope, will befo good as to excufe the 
frequent circumlocutions which I have already 
made and fhall ftill be obliged to make in tranflat- 
ing it, in order to avoid the ambiguities into 
which I fliould fall, were I to ufe abfolutely'thc 
word ftnging^ fometimes to exprefs the execution 
of a mufical fong, and other times to (ignify in ge- 
neral the reciting of a noted declamation. . 

yiT* f^dciv^, mSH n fAtr ifi^, ti fittf fti/Torc rl mM rf 
fi M t5 nri^n %iyu. ^W\ ^' 

Sji^ABo Cjcograph. lib. \. 
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') Let us produce at prefcnt thofe pafTages of the 
' ancient authors which demonftrate, that tho' the 
Greeks and Latins gave the appellation of finging 
J to the declamation of their theatrical pieces, yet 
' this declamation was not a mufical fmging. * 

In Cicero's dialogues de oratore^ Craflus one of 

i the pcrfonages, after mentioning that Laslia his 

mother-in-law pronounced in a plain and Ample 

; manner, tho* with too frequent and remarkable 

^ accents in her voice, lays: * fnen I bear Lalia 

j fpeak^ metbinks I ath lijiening to fome ofPlautus 

] or Navius*s pieces. The paflage of Cicero, wi^ch 

] I have only cited here, fliall be given intire upon 

J another occafion. Now *tis plain that Laelia did 

; not fing in her ordinary converfation j confequent- 

I Jy thofe who recited the plays ofPlautus or Njd- 

« vius, did not fing thein. Ciccru obferves like- 

i wife in another work, ^ that the comic poets ren^ 

: dered tbe number and rbytbmus of their verfes 

i fcarcely perceptible:, to the end they might bear a 

\ greater resemblance to ordinary conservation. This 

% attention to imitate common converfation would 

I have been thrown away, if thofe verfes were to 

I be fung. 

And yet the ancient authors make ufe of the 
vtovd Jinging^ when they mention the reciution 
of comedies, as well as in fpcaking of that of 
tragedies. Donatus and Euthemius, who flou- 
riihcd under the reign of Conftantinc the Greats 

• Cic. 1. 3. deOratore. 

* At Comicorum /tttarii propter JtmilituMnem ftrmMh, fo 
funt ai/i^i, ut notiftuftfuam vix in bit numerttt ki verfitt intil^ 
iigip^JJint. Cic in orat, 

.affinn 
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affirm in a treadle intitled : Di Tragtedia & 
Comadia cofftmentaliuncuU^ that tragedy and co- 
medy • confiftcd at firft of vcrfes fct to mufic, 
.which were fung by a chorus accompanied with 
wind-inftrumcnts. Ifidorus of Seville ^ gives in- 
difcriminatcly the name of fingers, to thofe who 
aded tragedies, or comedies. Horace, before he 
explains in his art of poetry what is requifitc to 
compofe a good comedy, defines it to be that 
which entertains the fpcdtators till the finger fays 
to them : clap your bands. Donee cantor^ vos 
flaudite^ dieat. Who was this finger ? who, but 
one of the comedians ? The ador who played in 
comedy, as we fliall fee hereafter. It was com- 
mon to fay of either of diem ; that be fung. 
. Quindlian complains that the orators in his 
dme pleaded at the bar in the lame manner as the 
aftors recited on the ftage. We have ahtady 
given what he fays concerning it. Is it to be 
imagined that thofe orators fung in the fame 
manner as b praAifed in our operas i In another 
t)aflage he ^ forbids his pupil to pronounce fuch 
verib as he reads in private in order to (tudy 
the pronunciation, with the fanie emphafis as the 

• CmaMa vetMf, nt if/a qu$qui otim Tra£aJia, JimpUx 
tarmtn^ ^uod chnti turn iiUdtii ctnchibai. 

. ^ Sumi fMi MMtifum gefla ^ faun$ra /eiUrMi$rmt re^Mm 
U/Iui/i carmini, fftaoMti ftful; €$ntiMibatti. Cmtedi funt 
fui frivaiorum bmiMitm oAa^ MSu atU gefiu ixfrimtuU. . Ii lo. 
Orig. 1. 1 8. cap. 4;. 

* Sii autim UaU virility n$M tmeu i» eMicm MJf^tuia 
•QviNT. JniUlib. t. cap. 10. 

CantM 
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Cantica were fung on the ftage.. Wc fhall fee 
prefcntly, that the Cantica were thofe fccncs in the 
play whole declamation was moft harmonious. 
Now it would have been of no manner of ufc 
to Quindlian, to debar his pupil fi-om imitating 
the finging of the Cantica in the circumftancea 
in which he forbids it, had this been a real fing* 
ing purfuant to our manner of fpeaking. 

This fame author a/Hrms likcwifc in a paflage 
which I have already cited, that thofe who a&cd 
in comedies, did not deviate from nature in their 
pronunciation, at Icaft not fo as to difguife her in 
their language ; but that they imbellilhed the 
ufual manner of pronouncing in ordinary con« 
verfation with fuch ornaments as are allowed by 
the art. • Now I leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther diis be finging. In fine Quintilian after 
having forbidden the orator, in a paflage al- 
ready cited, to fing like the comedians, adds, that 
his intendon is . not to prohibit a fuftalned de- 
clamation, or the Singing fuitable to the eloquence 
of the bar. Cicero himfcif, he fays, ^ has acknow- 
ledged the reafonablenefs of this kind of dilguiied 
finging. When Juvenal gives an elogium of 

• Aa^rti C$mid Ht< iia pror/us ut not loquimur pr$mintiaMtp 

^uod {ffeijine artt^ nee procnl lamtn a natura rtcciunl^ fH9 viiio 

ftrirtt imitatio : fedmorem commuuh hujusfermomi dtcti f$miC9 

fX0ntant, QuiNT. Inll. lib. II. cap. I. 

^ ^idirgi P non (^ Gcer» dicit effi aKjutm in imtiMi 

taniutHohfiurigritn F OJImdMH n$n muh$ poft. M ti 

luatenus ncipic/tduj fi bic fixm, (jf iontMs. Hem ibid. 
«P-3- ' * -• . 

I Quindlian 
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Quintilian in his fcvcnth latyrc, he fayt among 
Other things that tWs orator fung welJ, when he 
thought proper to take the care and precautions 
ufed by the Romans to deanfe the organs of the 
voice, a praftice of which we Ihall have occafion 
to fpeak hereafter. 

m-^ Oralor quoqttemaximus(^jaculatert 
El Ji perfrixitt cMtat ^^w.-— 

Juv. fat. Jr. 

Good fortune grat'd bis aSiofit and bis tongue. 

His colds became bimy and wben boarfe he fung. 
Mr. CHARI.E5 Drvden. 

Is it to be fuppofcd that QuintiUan fung, when 
he fpokc in public, taking the vrord ftnging in the 
fignification it bears with us ? - 

Bur, fomc will fay, when the chorus** of the 
ancients fung, this was a real mufic j and when 
the aftors fung, thdr finging was like that of the 
chorus's. Do not you /«, fays Seneca, • bow 
many different founds are beard in the choruses j 
futb as tbe treble, tbe tenor, and tbebafsf Tbi 
wind infirutneuts are mixt there with men and 
women* s voices. And yet there refults hut one con* 
cert from all this mixture \ which is hecaufe all 
tbofe founds are heard together, without diftinguijb' 
ing aty one of them in particular. This fame 

• Ittn vidit quam multontm mtibut cbtrmtmjirt, uins tamti 
tx •mmhui fiiuu rtdJitar. Aliqnm illit moat, atijum p-ayit, 
«£ftM mJiai JcctJuut writ famii*, interftmntur tihU, 
fnguUrm illit Uuntt V9(t$, mnium »^r*nt. Simc. ep. 84. 
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paflagc with the alteration only of a few tcrm« 
occurs alfo in Macrobius ; ^ who adds this re- 
flexion to it, a Concord arifes herefrom a dijfonance : 
All tKefc different founds form one finglc concert,' 
My anfwer is in the firft place, that ^tis not 
abfolutely certain from this paflage, that the 
chorus fung mufically after our manner. I acknow* 
ledge it appears at firft fight impofliblc that fc-^ . 
vera! perfons fliould declaim together in chorus, 
fuppofing even their declamation to have beea 
concerted. Wc cannot conceive that thole cho- 
rus's could have been any thing clfc but a con- 
fufcd multitude. But tho* the thing fccms im- 
pofiible at firft view, it does not follow from 
thence that 'tis really fo. It would be even pre- 
fumptuous to give credit fo eafily to our imagi-'' 
natioh with rcfpeft to poflibilities \ for wt are 
generally ready to prefume a thing impofiible 
when we can find no means of executing it i and 
moft people are fatisQed with giving half a quar- 
ter of an hour's attention to the inquiry after 
thcfe means. Perhaps after a month's meditati- 
on we (liould find this very thing feafible in fpecu- 
lation, and fix months application would render 
it abfolutely practicable. Bcfides another 'peHoA 
would, very likely, be able to difcover wayt 
and means^ which are bey 6nd the reach of our 
capacity. But this difculTion would lead us too 

far: wherefore I fuppofe that the chorus fung 

■ • * • ' > . 

^ fit c^nantus tx dijf$nis. Ma^hob. Saturn, lib. -I*' ill 
piooent. 

• Vol; III. G fomc 
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fomc of their part in harmonic mulic, but it docs 
not ^nfuc fron> thence that the adlors fung alfo. 
. We our fclvcs have fcvcral draniatic pieces in 
which the adors only declaim, tho* the chorus's 
fing. Such are the Efther and Athalia of Racine ; 

• fuch . alfo is Pfyche a tragedy comppfcd by the 
great Corncillc and Molierc. "Wc have even 
coniedics of this fort, and arc very fenfiblc 
why we have not a greater number of thcmj 
•tis not bccaufq this, is a bad manner of repre- 
(i^nting dramatic pieces. 

. . I fhall corroborate this anfwcr with one re- 
flexion. 'Tis that thfi ancients made ufe of 
different inftrumcnts to. accompany the chorus, 
from thofe they employed in accompanying the 
recitations* Thiscuftom of accompanying with 
different inftrumcnts^ proves fomething in our 
favor. jyhenJbe chorus fung^ fays Diomedes, • 

• the Mufician /ucompanied ibem with choral flutes j 
buf in the cantics or foliloquies another mufician 
^nfwered them with Pythian flutes., Suppofing 
however that .we are to undcrftand the word 
Singing. \n Vi% proper fenfc, when treating of the 
Crtging: of the chorus, it does not follow, 
th^t ;we are to. take it in the fame fignifi- 
c^tioni vhca.fpeaking.qf recitations ^nor arc, our 
proofs: aixd argument tlicrcforc. Icis convincing. 

. . • ^ndo ittim chorus CMUfiat^ chorias tibiis, id efi,chorMi/kts, 
^i^rti/ix foiicineiai : "ih tantieii Vurm Pjihau/n Pjibich rtj^n* 

Mai. DioMtdearteGrapi* UU 3* 4 
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Other arguments to prove that the theatrical 
. declamation] of the Ancients was * compofed^ 

' '(ind written with notes. A proof drawn 
from this, that the aSior who recited was 
. accompanied with injlrumcnts. 

VtT^ I S .therefore evident, mcthinks, that the 
' . X fi^B'^S <>f dramatic pieces, recited at 
^ . ; the ancient theatres, had neither paffages^ 
nor Ports de voix with cadences, nor fu(l;ained 
quavcrings, nor the other charafters of our 
mufical, finging : in fliort, it was *a;. declama- 
tion like purs. This rcciution was compofed, 
lince . it was accompanied with a thorough bafs, 
tiie found of which was proportioned in all pro- 
bability to the found made by the perfon that 
dcclaimc^l. For the found made in declaiming is 
neither fo (Irong nor fo rcfounding as that which 
is made by the very fame perfon in finging. 
In the Hrft place, we do not (hake or agitate the 
air fo much when we declaim, as when we fing. 
Secondly, in declaiming, we do not always impel 
the air againft parts that have fo much elafticity, = 
and that break it fo much, as thofe againft which 
we impd it in finging. Now the air rcfounds 
more 01^ lefs, according as it is broken. This 
is, to mention it by the way, what renders 
the voice of Italian fingers cafier to be heard 
G 2 than 
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than that of the French. The Italians form fcvcral 
founds intircly >yith the cartilages; near the throat, 
which the French fingers cannot completely form 
but with the help of the infide of the checks. 

I am therefore of opinion that the thorough 
bafs, which accompanied the declamation of the 
aftors, produced only a very weak found. Wc 
muft not form an idea of It from ' the thorough 
bafs of our operas \ this would only contribute 
to raife groundlcfs difficulties on a thing that is 
abfolutely decided by the teftimony of the moft 
rcfpcftaUe authors of antiquitjr, who were every 
Jay fpe&ators of what they committed to 
writing. . 

Cicero fays, »" • that thofe who were (killed 
' " in muficJ, could' tell, as foon as they heard 
•" the firft notes of the prelude of the inftru- 
'•*• ments, whether they were to fee Ahtiope or 
•" Andromache ; while, the reft of the fpeftatdrs 
" knew nothing at all of the matter." ' Antiope 
and Andromache arc ' two tragedies, • of which 
Cicero ' makes mention in many parts of his 
works. ' . 

: What, follows will fliew that the inftrumcnts 
did not give over after having played the pre- 
lude,: but that they continiied,*-and accompanied 

/. ;/- '.'. ir,i '/..u :::.:. ■ . j ......... :. . . 

txwciiatit pi prim9 in Jiatn fihimu AnH^fm ^e aiunt nut 
jffuitmacffamt tnm id fi9S nf fu/^iumur ^idm* [ Cic. yVcad. 

' '^'!'* r"V' . ■ "" " " ..' \ •'■ V '[["W: „/ the 
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the afitor. Cicero after haying fpokcn of Greek 
vcrfes, the metre of which was almoft imper-^ 
ceptible, adds, that the Latins have alfo verfes 
which are hardly didinguiihable as fuch, but when 
the recitation of them is accompanied. He gives 
for example • fome verfes of the tragedy of 
Thycftes, which might be taken, he fays, for. 
profe, when they arc not heard with anaccom-^ 
panied recitation. ;.„% 

The tragedy of Thycftes, from whence he took 
the verfe given in die latin paflagc underneath,, 
was that which he frequently quotes as written 
by the poet Ennius, ^ and not thaf which Varius 
compofed on the fame fubje6t. 

Cicero in the firft book of his Tufculan quef- 
tions, after giving a paflage from a tragedy 
where the ghoft of Polydorus begs that his body 
may be interred, in order to put an end to the 
mifcries he endures, adds, ^ / cannot conceive bow. 
this gboft could be fo tormenled as be fays^ wben I 
bear him recite dramatic verfes fo vaftlf correEt^ 
and find be Joins fo well in concert with tbe 
injlruments. I refer the reader to Diome* 

, Siuorum pmillima funt padam nfui noJir$s» velut ilia in 
Thyeste. 

S>N(mnom it ^t difam juam tarda ittftntQuit ? 
Ei qute fequuntur^ quaf tiifi cumtihicen acctjftrit^ funt irotiiMi 
filntajimillima. Cic. in Orat. od M. Brut. 

^ Ittlufc. i^afi. 

• Heu rcliquias ftmiajji rtgit^ denudalii ^JJihui^ 

Ptr tcrramfanit dclibtttam fhedi divexariilr. '/'*' 

N$tt intilliio quid metuaf^ cum torn lottos /ffiniari$s /atidat ai 
. tfHam. . Cic, Tufc. quxft. lib. i. ^ 

G 3 del) 
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dcs, • for the rcafon why I render Siptenarios by 
dramatic vcrfcs. '' . ' 

The ghofl: of Polydorus was therefore accom-' 
panicd in his recitation. But I fliall' produce two 
more' paflages Trom^'thc fame writer, which are, 
methinks/fo very decifive, that lam afraid the 
reader will cenfure me for tranfcribing any 
others. . . ■ . : - 

.This. author, after faying that an orator who 
grows old may flacken his recitation, adds what 
follows: ** Let us cite here Rofcius, that great 
" comedian, whom I have To often quoted as a 
•* model from whom our orators may copy fe- 
** vcral parts of their art. 'Rofcius fays, that he 
*V intends to be much flower in his declamation, 
*• when he finds he grows old, and that he will 
*' oblige the fingers to pronounce more flowly, 
** and the inftruments to flacken the movement 
** of their, mcafure. It* a comedian who is 
^ obliged to follow a regular meafure, conti- 
•* nucs Cicero, can cafe himfclf in his old age 
** hy flackening the movement ; by a much 
*• fl^ronger reafon an orator is capable of taking 
** ihis advantage when he is advanced in years. 
** The orator is not only matter of the rhythmus 
** or movement of his pronunciation \ but more- 
*^ over as he fpeaks in profe, and is not under 
•* the conftraint of keeping time with any body 
*« clfe, he is at liberty to change the meafure of 
<< his phrafcs as he has a mind ; fo that he never 
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« pronounces at one breath but as many fyllablcs; 
** as he can utter conveniently." * ^ '"' 

Every body knows that Rofcius, Cicero's co-. 
temporary and friend, was a pcrfon of fomccon- 
fideration on account of his talents and probity. 
People were fo much prejudiced in his favor,, 
that when he happened not to aft fo well aa 
ufual, they were apt to fay either that he nc- 
glefted his aftion, or that he was troubled with 
an indigcftion ; a complaint to which good actors 
arc very fubjcft. Mn fine, the greateft com- 
mendation which could be given to iticn who ex- 
celled in their art, was to fay, they were Rofaus a 
in their way. • 

The fame author acquaints us in another part 
of his works, that Rofcius kept- his word, when 
he grew old. He thtn ordered thofe who accom- 
panied him, as well as thofe who pronounced fome 
parts of the play for him (this is a point w« Ihall 
explain hereafter) to permit the movement of the 
jneafurc which they were all obliged to follow, 
to be nackened. 'tis thus your friend Rofcius 

• ^nan^uam quoniam muiid adOm^rh fimHltuiinm. mh un$ 
artifice /Hmimus, folet idm Rofaui Metre ft qw pluj Jibi atatii 
Mctdertt, ei tiiicinis modos i^'eantiu remij/iorei tjfe faaumm: 
Slu9d fi tile ajlriaui certa qu^dam numerwum fnodtraiitHi If 
pedum, iamen aliquid ad requiem feneauth excQgUaU qMOMti /a^ 
eiliut MS qui n$t$ laxare mod9S,/ed l$tot mutare fojfumut P Ciq. 
deOrat. lib. I. r ^ • 

* Noluitf iftjuiunt, agere Rn/dus^ etut cnidi9r/uii* Id. ibid. 

1. 3. .'^ . 

« Jam din eoH/ecutus efl ut in qui quifquis artifex iXtelUni^ it 

i)t fuo genere Rofciui diceretur. Id. Ibid. 1. i« 

G4 (6y» 
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(fays Atticus to Cicero in this author's firft book 
of laws) ' ailed in bis old age \ hi made the 
nteafures lajl longer^ and obliged the aHor who 
recited to fpeak more Jlowly I fo that the injlrumentx 
which accompanied them, were under a necejftty of 
following this new movement. 

Quintilian after fpcakingagainft thofc orators who 
declaimed at the bar as if they were reciting upon 
the ftagc, fays, ^ if this cuftom tuiifl prevail^ our ora- 
tors will be obliged to fupport themfelves in their 
declamation with lyres and flutes. What he nicans 
here is, that the theatrical declamation is fo varied, 
and there is fo great a difficulty in entering with 
cxaftncfs into its different tones, that *tii ncceflary 
when a perfon wants to declaim as they do upon 
the ftagc, to be accompanied by one who can help 
him to ukc thefc tones cxaftly, and hinder him 
from making falfc inflexions of the voice* 

This is an cxprcflion. which Quintilian makes 
ufe of, to (hew that an orator ought not to de-» 
claim like a comedian, becaufc of the ill confc- 
quencc that follows from, declaiming in that manner. 
According to the idea which the ancients had of 
the dignity of an orator, it was fo improper for 
him to be accompanied, (a thing which was ab- 

- • Vi qumadm^dum Ro/cius famtliaris turn in fint^uti nu* 
mir$s br iOMiiu rmijirat, i/fa/itii tmrdUru /kcii iiiias. CiC 
de leg. lib. i. 

^ ^W/ fmmm recipiiwitum ift, nihil amfie tfi tar w« illam 
^eh m9diJaii$nm fdibitt Mi iihiis Mt^itvmiu. Quint. Inft. 
lib. II. 

folutely 
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folutely neccflary. to thofc who declaimed on the 
ftagc) that Cicero when he fpokc in public, would 
never fuffer a mufician to play upon his inftrument 
behind his back in order to give him the proper 
tones, tho' this precaution had been authorized at 
Rome by the example of C. Gracchus. *7iV be-^ 
neath an orator, fays Cicero, * to have occafion 
for fuch an ajftflance in order to enter with jtiJlnefs 
into the fever al tones be is to ufe in declaiming. 

In faft Quintilian relates ^ that this Gracchus, 
who was one of the moft celebrated orators of 
his time, ufed to order a mufician to ftand be- 
hind him when he harangued, whofe bufinefs it was 
to give him from time to time the proper tone with 
a wind-inftrument. It mufl: be fuppofed that other 
orators followed the example of Gracchus, fince 
the flute that was employed for the ufe above- 
mentioned, was called by a particular name rovo^op. 
We muft not after all this think it fo very fur- 
prizing that the comedians were accompanied, 
tho' they did not fing after our manner, but 
recited only a compoled declamation. 

In fine, we find in one of Lucian's treatifcs, * 
chat Solon after having fpoke to Anacharfis the 
Scythian concerning the a£kors of tragedies and 

* Cic. dc orat, lib. 3. 

^ C^MtiMti/mtu ixmfU Caii GracM pr^tcifui fttorum timf* 
rum 9ratorit, cui conciMMti confijlent fofi iuM muficus, fifiuli 
fuam T«»«^«ir v#tftf/r/, modoi fuibia debtrH intnuH, m»ifif^ 
hoi. QgiKT. Inft. orat. lib. I. cap. 10. 
• I Lvc. in Gymiu 

• comedies. 
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comedies, aflcs him whether he had not alfo ob- 
fcrvcd the flutes and inftruments which accom- 
panied them in their recitations, and (to render it 
littcrally) which fung with them. *We have likc- 
wifc quoted a paflage of Diomedes, which fliews 
• that the Cantica or Monologues were accom- 
panied. 

My conjcAures with refpeft to the compofitlon 
played by the thorough bafs which accompanied 
the aftors in declaiming, arc that this compofiti- 
on was different for the Dialogues and the Mofto- 
logues. We (hall fee prefently that the Mono- 
logues were executed at that time in a different 
manner from the Dialogues, Wherefore I fancy that 
in the execution of the Dialogues, the thorough 
bafs played only now and then fomc long notes, 
which were heard in thofc paflages where the aftor 
was to take Up fuch tones as it was very difficult 
to enter into with exaftnefs. The found of the 
inftruments was not therefore a continued found 
during the Dialogues, as it is in our accompany- 
ings ; but only was heard now and then in order 
to be of the fame ufc to the aftor as the flute was 
to C. Gracchus. This famous orator ufed this deli- 
cate precaution, when he pronounced ^ thofe terrible 
harangues which were defigned to fet his fellow 
citizens together by the ears, and which armed 
againft himfelf the mod formidable party of the 
city of Rome. 

* Ih c/t/iiicu aufm Pytbaula Pythias nJ^ndtbMt. DiOM. 
lie art Gram. lib. 3. 

* Quint, lib. 1. c* 12. AuL.GlLL. 1. I. C. 11. 

• With 
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With regard to the thorough bafs which ac- 
companied the Monologues or the Cantica^ (which 
were both the fame thing, as we (hall (hew hereaf- 
ter,) I fancy it was more laboured than the other. 
It fcems that it even imitated, and to make ufe 
of this exprefTion, that it rivaird the fubjed. My 
opinion is founded on two pafTages, the firft of 
which is from Donatus. This author fays in 
a paflage * already cited, that it was the 
poet and not the profefl: muficlan who com- 
pofed the finging of the Monologues. The 
other IS taken from a treatife againft public fpec*^ 
taclcs, which we find among the works of S. Cyprian, 
This author fays ^ of the players on inftruments 
who belonged to the theatre : one draws mournful 
founds from bis flute •, another contends with the 
chorus whofball befi be heard % or elfe he vies with 
the aSor^s voicCy endeavouring to articulate his 
blowing by the help of the fupplenefs of his fingers. 

I am not ignorant, that in the opinion of the 
moft judicious critics the above mentioned treatife 
on public fpe(5tacles does not belong to S. Cyprian ; 
wherefore a quotation from it would npt be of 
any great authority, were we difpudng upon a 
theological queftion. But with relation to the 
fubjeft here in debate^ the teftimony of this writer 

» MoJu camtica iemperabanturn^ a poUa^ fid ^ pirii9 Mriit 
'MufictifaQU. Don AT. in frag, de Trag. Jt Com. 

* Alur lugubris finot /piritu iibiam inflaMU fmderaiur. 
Alttr turn th$rii l^ cum bcmitiu caHPra voa €$ni4ndiiu J^ritu 
/u9t Uqui MgitU ilaborat. Cy PR. de SpeOac. 

is 
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is of fuflicient weight for my purpofc. , All that 
is rcquifitc for this end, is that the author of this 
trcatifc, which has been read and known for many, 
ages, was living when the theatres of the ancients 
were ftillopen. Now whoever this writer was, 
he compofcd this work only to (hew that a 
Chriftian fliould not afljft at the Ihews or fpeftaclcs 
of thofc times i that he ought not, as S. Auftin 
fays, • partake of the infamies of the theatre, of 
the extravagant impieties of the circus, or the 
cruelties of the amphitheatre. What I have faid 
here concerning the trcatifc againft fpeftacles at- 
^^ibutcd toS. Cyprian, may alfo be applied, (to 
avoid repeating it elfcwhere) to fome writings 
which go under the name of S. Juftin Martyr, 
tho'lhc critics do not allow them to be his. 
»Tis fuflicient that thofe writings •» which arc 
very ancient, were compofed whilft the theatres 
were yet open, to afcertain die fads which I en- 
deavour to fupport by their authority. . 

This refined ftudy of the feveral artifices capable 
of throwing ftrcngth and ornament into the de- 
clamation, and thefc delicacies in the art of difplay- 
ing the voice, will not be eftcemcd as whimfical 
extravagancies by fuch as are acquainted with 
ancient Greece and Rome. Eloquence in thofc 
days was not only the road towards making 
one's fortune, Ijut was likewifc, if I may fo 
exprcfs myfelf, the fafliionablc merit. A young 
t nobleman of the higheftrank, one whom in' a 



• S. Aug, Serm. 199. 

* Ep. *J Zemaw. 
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jocnilar ftylc we ttwj'c^W the 'fine flower oftbi 
^^)^/,' valued himfclf as much for haranguing well,' 
and for pleading with applauft in his friend's de- 
fence, as the nobility of our days pique themfelvcs 
for a fpruce equipage and a fmart fafhionable drcfs. 
His talent of pleading ufed to be extolled even 
in vcrfcs of gallantry. Horace fpcaking 't6 Venus 
of one of thofe gentlemen of z /mart air^ fays,' 
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l^amquc et nobilis 6f dccens 

Et fro foWciiis non ificitus r</V j 
£/. centum puer arlium. ... , / ,^ 
, ' Late ftgna feret milt tUtua. \,^ ..., -> 

HoR. Car. lib. 4. Od« i^ 

. For be is great in charms^ ' \ ' . • » 
^ '^he chief eft honor of the bar^ 
^:,:::I'Ie'llmakefnccefsfulwar^ ••'j.. 

; ; jind fpread the glory of thy armsJ 
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• We may cafdy forni an idea of the great cftccta 
the aricients had for this profclGon, by reflecting 
that the public, whom young people are fo de* 
firous of pleafing, ihewed as much regard and 
veneration for a young gentleman celebrated for 
his eloquence, as for a perfon fanious . for the 
military art. In 6ne, it was fa(hionable in thofe 
days even for the fovercigns, to fpcak in public. 
They piqued themfelvcs upon compofing their 
own' difcourfes ; and* -tis retriarkable that NerO 
was the firft Roman Empdrdi* **wh6"had^ his 
harangues made by another hand, 
•'' •' > ^ ^ Suetonius 
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Suetonius and Dion inform us chat this Prince ; 
was fo well vcrfcd in the art of Declamation, that • 
he afted the very principal parts in the tragedies \ 
of Canacea^ Orcfles, (Edipus, and Hercules fur ens. ! 
The Brft of thefe authors * relates an adventure [ 
that happened atareprcfcntation ^i lUr cults fuuns^ 
which n>uft have entertained the aflcmbly as . 
much as any comic fccne. *• A foldicr of the 
•* guards, who had not been long in the fervice, \ 
*• and was then centinel upon the ftage, under- : 
•• took to defend his Emperor againft the other 
** aftors who were going to chain him, in that | 
^* part of the play in which Hercules is hand- ' 
•• cuffed.'* ^ 

I fliall produce here another example, which 
is of far greater weight. *^ Tacitus relates, 
^ that Thrafca Pactus (that illuftrious Roman 
Senator, whom Nero put to death, when after 
maflacring fuch a number of eminent men he 
wanted to extirpate even virtue it felQ played a 
part in a tragedy a£bed at the theatre of the 
city of Padua where he was born. ..; • 

■ Initr cattra ioHtavit Canaamfarturitnttm^ Ortfitm mairi* 
tldatHt Ocilpoiim ixiacatum^ Hertulem in/anum. In quafabu* 
lafama tfi pnmcuium m/iim ad tiiP§diam uMius fofitum^ cum 
gum §Mifari caitmis ac nfinein^J!cutargiiminttmp9fiuluiM^'nnJi- 
riU accurrifi/innifaofiiiratid.' SygroH^ mHuttUt., 

* ^a idem Tkhaua PATAV&riMi^ titu irati^AuL't 
CtJUcii A Tr$J4M Amtinou iffftitMiiJikiUiM tr^gk^ adfursii. 
Tacit. Aimal. lib* i6. i, 

"'•■ ■ C H A"p. 
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] /. CHAP- VIIL 

■ Ofioind and Jlringed . injlrumehts nhhtcb were 
; iifeSin the accompanyings of the ancients. 



TO return to the thorough baf^ ; we find m 
an antique Low-relieve what we. have al- 
ready fccn jin Cicero, that is,, that the inftruments 
did not ceafe after the prelude, but continued to 
play in order to accompany the aftor. Bartholi- ' 
nus junior, who connlpofcd at Rome his book on 
xht flutes of the ancients^ gives us in this work * a 
plate ingravcd from an antique Low-relieve, 
which repreients a comic fccne between two ac- 
tors. One of them, who is dreflcd in a long robe, 
and feems to be die mailer, ukcs hold of his 
flave with one liand, and with the other he holds 
a kind ofa girth with which he endeavours to 
ftrike him. Two other aftors, maflccd as the for- 
mer, after the manner of the Roman comedians, 
come upon the ftage, at the further end of which 
we fee a man (landing who accompanies them with 
his flute. ; 

This thorough l?afs was generally compofed of 
flutes and other wind-infti uments, which the Ro- 
.mans comprized under the name of 7/^/i. They 
ufed alfo fome of* thofc inftruments, whofe ftrings 
were ftretched in a kind of hollow frame, the con- 
cavity of which produced pretty near the fame ef- 
•feft as the belly of our viols. According as this 
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a Bartholin, jun. dc Tib. Vet.€.;Of t>.S20« 
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frame was made, and according co the particular 
configuration of the belly,- thofc inftrumcnts re* 
ceived diflferent names, fome of them being called 
Itejludinis^ dnd others Gtbara^ that is, Lyres 6r 
Harps. 

As they wanted at firfl: to draw from thofe in* 
ftrumcnts a greater variety of tones than they had 
diflference of firings, they (hortened the ftring 
from which they intended to es^tr^A anacuter 
found than that which it gave when only ftruck 
over the concave part, by pinching it with two 
fingers of the left hand, which were probably arm- 
ed with ivory thimbles, whilft they made it re* 
found with the right hand. 'Tis with this, hand 
tlie players on the lyre held a kind of (liort bow, 
which was made only of a piece of ivory, or fome 
other hard matter, fhaped to the u(c for which 
they defigned it, and by tlie Latins called peSlen. 
The ancients added afterwards fo many ftrings 
to their lyre, that they had no further occafion 
'for this artifice. ' • * - 

Ammianus Marcellinus, an author who lived in 
the fourth century, fays ' that there were fome 
lyres as big as calafhes. In faA, it appears that 
as early as Quintilian^s time, who wrote two cen- 
turies before Ammianus Marcellinus » each 
found had its particular ftring in the lyre. The 
fnuftcianSf fays Quincilian, ^ hitvlng divided all 
^ Amm. biftor> 1. 14. • . ' 

^ Qim in iitiara fuhjiii C9nftituirunt'finoSt plurima diindt 
'parUtmti c$ntphnt Jpaiia ilia Mirv»nimf affUi iU fUii intiff^it* 
ifunt, inftruHt alios, ui pattci illi irattjitiu mnltgt paint ha* 
hant. QviMT.Inft. lib. la. cap. 10. * 
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the founds of the lyre into five fcales^ each of 
which has fever al degrees^ they have placed be^ 
tween the firings which give the firft tones of 
each of thofe fcales^ other firings which give in^ 
termediate founds \ and thefe firings have been multi^ 
plied infuch a manner^ that to pafs from one of the 
five maflcr firings to the other ^ there are as ma9y 
firings as there are fcales. 

Our ftringed inftrumcnts that have a jugum or 
neck, by the help of which we can eafily draw 
different tones from the feme ftring, which we 
Ihorcen when we have a mind, by preffingitagainft 
the neck, would have been much fitter for accompa« 
nying \ cfpecially as we touch them with a ftring 
of a very great length and armed with hair^ 
whereby the founds are eafily conneAcd and 
prolonged, which the ancients could not efFcft 
with their bow. But I am apt to think that 
they were ftrangcrs to ftringed inftruments 
with necks J at leaft we meet with no fuch 
thing in any of the ancient monuments. For 
this very reafon, in all probability, the ancients 
chofe rather to accompany with their wind-in- 
ftrumencs,. than with their lyres, tho* ' in proafi 
of time they gave the latter thirty or forty princi- 
pal and fubfidiary ftrings. And yet they had a vaft 
number of ftringed inftruments, the conftruftion 
and ufe of which is loft. -But the wind-inftru- 
ments arc fo proper for accompanying, that wc 
.make ufe of them in our thorough bafcs, tho' w« 
have viols and violins of fcvcral forts. 
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Ncvcrthclcfs the ancients ufcd fomctimcs their 
itringcd inftruments in accompanying thofc who 
recited tragedies. This is manifeft from the an- 
xknt fcbolia on the Greek Tragic poets, and from 
a treatifc of Plutarch on mufic. Horacc^s art 
of poetry fuppofcs alfo this pra£tice ; and Dion 
relates tliat in Ncro*5time they made ufe of ftring- 
cd inllrumcnts in the reprefcnution of fome tra- 
gedies. 

'Tis cafy to comprehend, after what has been 
hitherto faid, why the ancients marked fo exaftly 
at the bottom of the titles of Terence's comedies, 
the name of the wind- inftruments tliey ufcd in 
the rcprcfcntation of each piece, as an informa- 
^tion without which it was not fo cafy to know 
what effcft fevcral fcencs muft have produced in 
the execution, or as a ncceflary inftrudtion to thofc 
who Ihould chufe to bring them again upon the 
ftage. The extent of each kind of flute was very 
limited in Terence's .time, bccaufc thofc. inftru- 
ments had. then but a fmall number of holes. 
;\Vlicrcforc this inftrudtion prevented people's be- 
ing miftaken with refpeft to the kind of flute they 
.were to ufe, as well as in regard to the tone in 
.which they were to recite fcveral paflages of the 
:comedics of this poet. 

., :Thcy. not. only changed tlie flutes, when the 
•chorus fung, but they changed them . likewifc 
in the recitatives. . Donatus informs us that they 
jnade'ufe of a kind of flutes which the ancients 
called Tibiae. dextr^ and whofc tone was very 
deep, to accompany: the. fcfious pa0ages of the 

: .;,; :•: r: comedy; 
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comedy; and ufcd two other kinds, of flutes to 
which the ancients gave the name of .Left-handedt 
and Tyrian or Sarrana^ to accompany the more 
jocund fcencs. The paflages of thefc fcencs are 
naturally pronounced with a more elevated tone 
of voice than the fcrious parts of a play \ where* 
fore the tone of thcfc flutes was fliriller and acuter, 
than that of tfie right-handed flutes. When. the 
fcenes were fometimes fcrious and fpmetin^es 
merry, they ufcd all thefe kinds of flutes alter- 
nately. • This paflage, methinks, throws a.greac 
light on the titles of Terence's comedies, which 
have frequently puzzled the mod karncd comT 
mcntators. ♦ r. • \ 

The Romans, when Donatus wrote, had foui^ 
diftercnt kinds of comedies, purfuant to what wet 
have obfcrvcd in the firft volume ,of thif ;Work» 
Thofe of the firft: fort were called 7V^4/^, or tha 
long-robed coincdies, and were ycry fcrious 5 Thp 
TabcrnarU were lefs fo : Thc\4f eUattie in all pro- 
bability rcfemblcd the latter i(> this refpeft; and 
the Mimi were downright farces. \^e muft: nop 
therefore be furprized at the /ninutp- defcription 
which Donatus gives us, when , (peaking in gene-* 
ral of the flutes they ufcd in. accompanying the 
recitation of comedies. . . ^ > 

a Dextra tibi^ fua grawiatt firiam umaJi^ £3mem prt^ 
nutttiabatii, Siniftra (if Sarratt/r hoc eft lyi^t acumimi fra* 
nfitatt j§€um in comadia oftcndthant. Ubi autem dtxhrU IS 
fimftr& aSla fabula in/cribcbaiMr, miftim Joc9S Uf iraviMim 
dcnufidabai. Don at. fragm. dc Tragoed. . & Comad. 
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This paiTage of Donatus* dears up a place id 
Pliny, where* this hiftorian fays, ' thai to make left'- 
banded flutes they made ufe of fbd hot t dm of that 
very fame reed^ wbofe top was ufed in making 
rigbt'handed flutes. As the bottom of the reed 
was thicker than the top, it muft have produced 
a fhrilter and acuter found \ and the top muft 
confequently have made a deeper and graver 
found. The reafon of this is to be found in books 
that treat of natural philofophy. • 

But it will be obje&ed here, that I fcem to 
commend the ancient aftors for a thing that is 
generally efteemed a vice ; for when a perfon fays 
that an a£lor fings, he is fuppofcd to condemn 
him. I anfwer, that this expreflion includes acen* 
fure indeed in our common way of underftanding 
it, but this is owing to the limited fenfc in which 
we are accuftomed to ufe the word fttig^ when 
we employ it in fpeaking of the theatrical de- 
clamation. 'Tis unufual at prefcnt to fay an ac*" 
tor fings,^ except when he fings unfeafonably ; when 
he falls injudicioufly into improper exclamations; 
and when with fwelling tones^and an empha-' 
fis contradiAcd by the fenfc of the verfe, he 
throws a forced pathetic into his declamation, 
which is always ridiculous when falfe. An a£tor 
is not fmd to fing, when he makes a proper ap- 
plication of the paufes and different accents and 
toncs.of the voice; and, in fine, when he employs 

* Earn 4run£»emqua radiam anuctffirat litv^e tihi4t cowo 
nirtf ^iuc cucumiH dixtr^. pLin. lib. i6. cap. 36. 

' •:■ • i i- . a de- 
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a declamation the neareft to mufical finging, in 
paflages where the fenfe of what he recites will 
permit it. . We do not fay of the adkrefs who ftill 
favors us with ailing now and then the pare of 
Phxdra in Racine's tragedy, that (he fings the 
recital which commences with thcfe words; 

Jufte ciel! ^'ai-je fait aujourd" but f • 

jfufl beav^ns ! alas wbat have I done to-day I 

Tho* her declamation differs then from a mufical 
finging, only becaufe the founds which a perlbn 
forms in declaiming »re not vibrated feparately, 
nor perfected in the iame parts of the organs 
of fpeech, as thofe that are formed by a perfon 
that fings. 

'Tis obvious that the vicious fmging here 
fpokcn of, cannot be imputed to the a^rs of 
antiquity. They ufed all of them to make, as I 
ihall fiiew hereafter, a long apprendcefiiip of their 
art, and they generalfy recited a declamation 
compofed by men who niade this their particujap 
profclfion* . 

'J Tragedy of Pm.jedra. Aft j. 
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. :. , C HA P-l IX- y 

Of- the ' difference tberk 'V)as between tragic 
- and comic declamation. . Of the compofers 
'*cf declatrlation. ReJteSlions concerning fbe 

ar} of writing with notes. 

• • * • • \ > . . . » 

^f I )IS incontcftablc that. the jtragic dcdama- 
, J|[ tion of the; ancients mufl: hav^ been gra- 
Ver ahd hi6rc haf-nlonioiK thiii their comic decla- 
mation.' Now this 'comic declamation was more 
mi/ficaf 'ahd variM chah the pronunciation iifed in 
ordinary conycrfation. * Quintiliari fays, ^ "• That 
*• thole wlio afted in comedy» imitated indeed 
** in fome meafure the pronunciation of familiar 
*• convcrfatlon,tho" they did not copy itinttrely. 
^VThty imbellifli; he ad(jst' their pronuntiation 
*• by fiich' ornaments and elegancies a; the. confiic 
•• declamation will ad mi w of/ ^ ' 

Plato after obferi^lAg^tllit poets, who attempt 
ttt writc^ tragedies' and C6medie^, do not fuccced 
in both alike, adds, that the tragic and comic 
kinds demand each ,a particular turn of mind \ 
sind he obfcrvcs alfo, ^ That the aSors xvio de* 

* ^9ii/aciuMt s^hrti c^midt fui nit ita pror/uj, ut nos loqui* 
mttrf frcMMiida/tif qu9d 0ii JUit. arte i ntc frHut iamm i tuUu* 
rd ncfJunt, quo nfitio pertnt'imiUiih : fiJ mdnm €$mfimnh bu* 
jus ftrmonii icwi €9mt$ .-ipfvrmmu Quint. Inft. lib. a. 
cap. II. 

^ *£«n( «tf il\ Tii hiAru lyfif m>hnhm ilvin M ^%^nfMHm 

•rtiwrli^U «ATO dc Repab.^fc j. 

I claim 
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claim in fragedies^ are not the fame as tbofe who 
recite in comedies. We find by fevcral other paf-*; 
toges of the ancient writers, that the profclTion* 
of aftingin tragedies, and thatofafting in co- 
medics, wcJre abfolutely diftinft; and that it 
very feldom happened that the fame pcrfon at- 
tempted to appear in both. Quintilian fays, ^-That 
.flifopus declaimed much more gravely than Rofci-^ 
us, bccaufc the former profcflTcd ading in tragedy," 
whereas the latter aftcd only in comedy. Thusf 
each of them had contrafted the manners of that 
kind of the drama which he particularly took Up 
with. This is the very charafter which Horacd 
gives the latter. ^ ' ' -^ 

^iC gravis jEfopus^ qua dotlus Rofcius egit. 

lAJcian in liis tiratifc on dancing fays,, that a 
tragic adtor makes a great (lir and buiUc on th^ 
ftagc, that he turns and tofles himfejf about iik^ 
a frantic perfon; and. that. he. (ings fuch.plaia^ 
tive (trains as arc fcarcc fupportablc . in a ^^onupt 
Who can bear, continue? ;thc £ime agtliQii^f .19 
hear a Hercules clad with a Lion's flcin> aiulwicU 
his club in his hand, quavering verfcs on the Aag9 
which contain the recital of his labors? : , |,,. ^,,^n 
The definition- the ancients made .of tragedy 
and comedy, which we have given in its proper 
place^ is, fu/Hcicnt alojoe to convince us, that their 
manner of reciting thefe dramatic poems was 
very diflfcrcnt. I ihall be fatisfied therefore with 

• Roseiui a'/afhr, ^/§fHi,graytor /ult^ quhd hie iragat" 
dias, iiU emctiliat egii. Quint. Inft. lib. ii... cap.. 3*. 
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adding to what has been already faid, that t)xt 
adors who played in comedy, were ihod with a 
kiod of fandal called foccus^ whereas thofc who 
declaimed in tragedy, • put on the cothurnus^ a 
kmd of buflcin, the folc of which was of very thick 
wood, which made them appear of a taller fizc 
than the generality of men, according to the re- 
lation of Lucian, Fhiloftratus, and feveral other 
writers who faw them every day. Lucian informs 
us, ^ that they ufcd to quilt their body, in order 
to make their enormous height appear pro- 
portionable ; and what he advances concerning 
this fubjeft, is confirmed in a letter attributed to 
Juftin martyr *. 

The dreflcs, mafks, and decorations ufcd in the 
reprefentation of tragedies, ^ were likewifc diffe- 
rent from thofc that were ufcd in comedies. In 
particular with regard to the decorations \ thofe 
that were ufed in tragedy, • rcprefcnted palaces and 
other fuperb edifices \ whereas comic decorations 
exhibited only private houfes and other plain 
buildings. In fine, Horace and all the author^ 
of antiquity who fpeak occafionally of the tragic 
declamation of the ancients, make ufe of expref- 
fk)ns which plainly indicate that it was a kind of 
Ji^gi^g- This is one of the objections alledged 
againft it by thofe ancient authors, who for f^ve« 
ral reafons'had a diflikc to it. Juftin martyr 

* Viu Afollon. 1. 6. ^ LvciAN. In Orchefi. 

* Epift. ad Zbnam U Sarinvm. 
' Onom. Poi«L. lib. 4. cap. 8. 

* ViTfcwy, lib. 5. cap. 8. * ' 
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in the abovementioned work, mentions it as a kind 
of bawling \ The author of a treatife againft 
^ the fpeftacles of the ancients, attributed to St • 
Cyprian, calls it tie noijy raving of a tragic voice. 
Tertullian in a little work compofcd on the 
fame fubjeft, fays, * that the tragic aSorraifes bis* 
voice as loud as be can. Apuleius ^ makes ufe of 
the fame terms to exprefs the fame thing : tbe come- 
dian recites^ b.ut tbe tragedian rants. Lucian, who 
has given ua a curious dcfcription of tragic and 
comic pcrfonages in the converfation between So- 
lon and Anacharfis, makes the Tartarian philofo* 
pher fay, * that the comic aftors do not declaim with 
fo much emphafis as thofc who recite tragedies. 

Wherefore we fee Quintilian vexed to that de- 
gree, as to rail openly againft thofe profeflbrs of 
eloquence, who made their fcholars fing or de- 
claim, in the fame manner as the aftors declaim- 
ed on the ftage. He inveighs likewife againft 
t^e orators who pleaded thus at the bar. ^ *Tis 
not from any whimfical antipathy againft the co- 
medians that Quintilian forbids bi$ orators to imi- 
tate a theatrical declamation \ he had no more 
averfion to them than Cicero. He tells us th»t 

. • Just. mart. Ep.ad Zbham fc Sarinvm. 
^ JUas mifMOS iragUit wen in/amas. S. CYPEt de 

(jpcAac. 

• i:ragad9 Hfoci/tratite. TiRTWl. dc SpeAac. 

^ CmaJui ftrm^cinatwr^ tragctdut veafirMiur. Arvi. 
florid. 1. 3. 

? Lucian. io Gymn. 

I QjiiNT. Ixift* Ub* II* c ]• 
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Dcmdfthcncs was obliged to Andronicus thcj'co 
median for declaiming as well as. he did ; 'and he 
not only allows his pupil, who is defirous of ad*' 
vancing in eloquence, to learn the art of gefturc,* 
but he even confents to his receiving le(S>ns a lit^ 
tie while from a comedian, ^ and to his ftudy-. 
ing under this mafter the principles of the art of 
pronunciation.:. In another pafiagc ^ he fays, his 
deve ought to learn many things of a comedian. > 

I fliall. proceed with giving here feveral paf- 
fages of the ancient authors, which will contril^te,* 
mcthinks, to c(labli(h my -opinion, or at lead will 
help to clear up the matter. Thde paflfages have 
not been as : much attended to as they deferv«: 
cd, becaufc they are buried, as it weri, in the 
fcvcral fubjc(5b, which occafioned thofe authors; 
to write, Tlie quotations I (hall make will com'-; 
mand more attention, when colleded togetheft* 
becaufe of the aflfiftance they will lend one another 
towards dlfj^lling; the obfcurity in which> they^ 
fecm to be involved. 

*Whofoever is acquainted with ancient Greece, 
is not furprizcd to hear that the poets themfelves 
made the declamation of their pieces; Tbofewba 
were formerly mujicians^ were likewife poets ^ fays 
Cicero, ^ fpeaking of the ancient Greek poets who 

* Dandiim ii/ijuiJ (imad^ t^0fui\ dnm iotiimt ^uaienus ff* 
tiuwciandi fcUntiam /taurus •rat^r difidtrat* QuiNT Inftj 

lib. 1. cap. 3,..::.' '■ \' ^ '■•■•■■,■ •• ;■' • 

^ t>ihit itiam doart <0mctdMi fMim§d$ uMirandmil, kc* Idem 
ibid. 1. I. cap. lo. 
< Mujid qui erant . mitdam iidim puiit.. Ctc. de orat. 

.'.•a had 
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had found out the fmging and different fpecies 
of verfes. 

Thd art of compofing the declamation of thea- 
trical pieces was a particular profeflion at Rome. 
In the titles prcfixt to Terence's comedies, we fee 
the name of the perfon who compofed the decla- 
mation, in Latin, qui fecerat> modos \ together 
with the names of the author of the poem, and 
the chief of' the company of comedians. I have 
already acquainted the reader! of the ufe which 
was generally made of the word modos* It was 
curtomiry, according to Donatus, ' for the perfon 
who compofed the declamation of a piece, to pre- 
fix; his: name to it in conjunftioh with the names* 
of the poet and the principal player. The dc^ 
clamation efpecially of die Cantica or. Mono- 
logues which was executed in a particular manner, 
asi-wc fliall explain hereafter, was never fct to 
mufic:by the poet, but by men grown pcrfeft in 
the knowledge of the mufical arts, and whofc 
profeflion it was to reprcfcnt the dramatic pieees 
that were compofed by others. Thefe are the 
ariifts whom Quintilian calls artifices pronuntiandi 
in a paflage which we fliall produce hereafter, 
Donatus, whom we have juft now cited, fays, ^ 
/i^ cantica were fet to mujic^ not^ by tbepoet^ but 
by a perfon Jkilled in mufic. 

' \ S^s mtdoi fatUhat^ nomtn h prhclph fahulm Ufferlpi$Ht 
tit aborts tS fuumfuptrimponthat. Don at. fragm* de trag. & 
tomcedt jiuu«incndatioiicmGiaAaDi Vosiii foei. lib. a* 
eip/id. - ' ' ^ ' * ". 

^ M9di4 eaniiem UmpiraiMitft n$n Mp$$t0i^fidM.peHH ^^1$ 
mMjkiifaSlt* Id. ibid. 

:r. Cicero 
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Cicero makes ufe of the fame exprefliony' | 
factrc modoSf to fignify thofe who compofed the 
declamation of theatrical pieces. After obfcrv- 
ing that Rofcius purpofely declaimed Tome parts 
with a more carelefs gefture> than the fenfe of the 
veries feemed to require : and after faying that 
the fame Rofcius threw a kind of (hade into his 
a£lion in order to render the beauty of fome paf- 
fagcs more confpicuous, he adds, ** the fuccefs of 
** this practice b fo certain, that the poets and 
^^ compofers of declamation have taken notice of 
'* it as well as the comedians ^ and they all know 
** how to make a proper u(c of it •." 

Thofe compofers of declamation ardfidally raif* 
ed, deprefled, and varied the recitation. The ac- 
tors were obliged fometimes to pronounce a 
paflage according to the notes, lower than the 
fenfe feemed to require i but this, that the 
higher tone, to which he was obliged to mount 

• NiMquum agii hunc ^grfum Rofciui i$ gtjiu qn$ p^iefi* , 
Nam fapiens virttiti honorenif pneiniuin» iiau4 pra^im petit* 
SfJ ahjicit pror/ui ui in fr§xim§J, 

Equid video ? fcrro feptus poflidet icdet fitcrai. 
Incidaty afpidat^ admiretur, fiupefeat, • 

^dilUaitirt Quidpetam prxTidit? 
Slif^m litdiif^ quMm fmifiit ftiam MnsSimi f infiai iMim, 
O Pater t O Patria I O Priami domnt I ' 
Jm fuc tommwiri tanta mGh n$n foffitt fi ^it tpn/umpia fufi* 
riori MOtu bt ixbaufta. Nequi iJ aS$ra friis nfidmuti fuim 
^tfi poetit, quam Jimqiu iUi iiitm qHifitiruni mUos s qmtnl 
utrifqut fmmiltiluriJiqmdf dtindi mugitMr, ixtimMur^ hJUinft 
^^UutfT^ Mjiingmt^r. C|9« d^ ^rat* lib* 2* 
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at the third fubfcquent verfe, Ihould make a great- 
er imprcfllon. 'Tis thus the aftrefs performed, 
whom Racine himfclf taught to play the part of 
Monimia in Michridates. Racine, who was as 
great a declaimer as poet, learnt her to lower 
her voice in pronouncing the following veriest 
more a great deal than the fenfe feems to require* 

—•5/ U fort ne m^eut donnie a vous^ 
. Mon bonbcur dcpendoii de F avoir pour epoux. 
Avant ^ue voire amour m*cui itmjoyi cc ga^Cp 
Nous nous aimions *. 

Had not the fates at length decreed me thine^ 
I fhould have liked^ in happy wedlock jot n^d^ 
His chajl embrace : Before you deigned to love 
Tourflave^ my lord j ^u^e fondly Wd each other. 

In order to enable her to take a tone with eafe an 
odlave above that in which (he had faid thefe 
words» Nous nous aimions^ we fondly loved each 
other V fo as to pronounce Seigneur^ vous changez 
de vifage^ My lord^ you change countenance^ an oc- 
tave higher. This excraordinary port de voix in 
the declamation, was admirably well calculated 
to exprcfs the difordcr of mind in which Moni- 
mia muft have been at tlie moment (lie perceived, 
that her facility in believing Mithridates, who 
wanted only to get her fecret out of her, had 
thrown herfelf and her lover into the greateft ex- 
tremity of danger. 

T9 underftand the paflfagcs of the ancients, 
which treat of their theatrical reprefentations, it is 

; Aft 5. Sccac 3, 

I oecciTaryi 
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neccflary, mcthinks, to have a knowledge of what 
pafles at our modern theatres, and even to con- 
fult fuch as profcfs the arts that have fomp rela- 
tion at leaft to thofe in ufe among the ancients, l 
but whofc praftice at prefent is loft. Such were 
the art of gefture» and that of compofmg and 
writing the declamation with notes. The com* 
mcntarics written upon thefe paflages by fomc 
Jcarned gentlemen, whofe knowlede of life was 
confined to their clofets, afford us but very litde 
light towards clearing them up. I fliould be as 
well pleafed with reading a commentary upon Ta- 
citus, written by a Carthufian monk. 

We are informed by Quintilian, that thofe qui 
faciebant modos^ or the compofers of declamation, 
were afterwards called artifices pronuntiandi^ that 
is, tranflating it littcrally, ibe artifis of pronunci* 
iition. IVberefore^ fays Quintilian, • in pieces com- 
pofed for ibe fia^e^ the ariifts of pronunciation^ 
ice. I ihall give this palTage intire, wlien I come 
to treat of the mafks ufed by the ancient co- 
medians. 

i We fliall find no difficulty in conceiving how 
the ancients contrived to compofc the declama- 
tion, even that of comedies, when we come to 
reflect that in their mufic the progreflions were 
m^de by leflcr intervals than the very fmallcft 
that arc now in ufe. With regard to the manner 
of writing this declamation we have, obfervcd 

f • haqui in its qua ad, fanam cMpiumtur /ntulis, ariijl* 
ces proMuntiatuH, &c« Qy int. IbA, lib. 1 1. ap. 3. 

ah'eady 
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already in the fourth chapter of this volume, that 
in all probability it was marked with the charac- 
ters of the accents. The art of writing . modu- 
lations of all kinds in notes, was very ancient 
at Rome, even in Cicero's time •, having been 
known there long before tlic theatres were 
eftablifhed. Cicero, after mentioning the ufe the 
Pythagoreans made, in fomc meafure, of mufic 
in their regimen •, and after obfcrving that Numa 
the fccond king of the Romans had borrowed 
of the Pythagorean fchool feveral cuftoms which 
he introduced into his little territories 1 cites ' as 
a proof of what he had advanced, the pradice of 
finging at table the praifcs of great men, in con- 
cert with wind-inftruments. This fhews, conti- 
nues our author, that the art of noting the tones 
of fongs and the declamation of verfcs, was known 
in thofe times. We have explained already what 
the Romans underftood by the word Carmen. The 
fame author fays in another place \ fpeaking of 
the pleafurcs that are left to thofe who have had 
the misfortune of lofing their hearing, that if they 
arc fond of fine fongs, perhaps they will have 
more pleafure in reading them, than they could 

» Mcnm itfud Mojores iune tfuUrim fuijjt^ ut deinctfs qui 
accutartnf, ta/tenni ad tAiam clarorum vir$ntm laudis aiptt 
'viriiUa I tx quo ftvffhuum eft eaatus tUH€fu\ffi dtfcrift$i vo<um 
fiuis, Uf carmina 1 quanqnam id qutdm etiam du$decim tabula 
declarant f c»ud$ jam turn filUum ^ carmu. Cic. Qjudl, 
1 ufe. 1. 4* 

^ Et fi caufus €9S forti dtleBant^ MtJ9rm perttfl p^i tigi^* 
dii hit quam audiendii veluftatm. Cic. (^xSt. Tliifc L J.^ 

enjoy 
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enjoy in hearing them fung. Cicero fiippofcs 
here, that generally (peaking eVery body knew 
enough to be able to read a part of thofc 
fongs, and that they were confequently written 
moft of them with accents. 

But I fliall give here a paflfage from Livy the 
hiftorian, which alone is fufHcient to evince» that 
the ancients compofed and notied the declamation 
of their theatrical pieces, and that it was accom- 
panied in the execution with wind-inftrumcnts. 
This author in his fcventh book makes a fhort 
diflertation on the origin and hiftory of the thea- 
trkal reprefentations at Rome. After obferving that 
in the year U. C 390^ the city was afflided with 
a peftilence, and that in order to make it ceafe, 
they celebrated thofe (hows which confifted in the 
reprefcntation of theatrical pieces^ he adds what 
follows : • T'befe reprefentations were iben a new 
enteriainment at Rome^ the people having been ufed 
only to the fpeHacUs of the Circus. JVberefore 
tbey were obliged io fend for comedians from Tuf 
cany^ who aOed on our ft age according to the man^ 
ner of their awn country^ that is^ adapting their 
geftures to the wind^inftrments^ and reciting verfes 

which 



t tjuli juofue fceniii ti9Wi res bellic^fi fcfuh (nam Grci /»«• 
Ji /peQaculum fmrmi) iuitt siia cattr/ih ine ptmcamina injli- 
iuti Mcuntur, Catirum pumfa fnoqui^ ut prindpia ftrtm omHia, 
(^ ia if/a ferigrlna ra /uii i JStu carmine nllo^ fine imitan' 
dormn earminnm aSln. bulienei ex Heiruria amfi\ a J tiiicim 
mdosfabante$t baud inJeeeres moiut more fufio Jabant. Imitari 
deinde e$t juventut, fimat ine$ndiHs inter fe jecnlarim/undeniei 

verfihs^ 
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that had not yet any compofed declamation^ to which 
cur comedians were obliged to accommodate their. 
aSion. But the art of theatrical reprefentations^ . 
which our, youth grew vaftly fond of ^ was foon 
brought to perfeSlion. Atfirft they recited, extern^, 
pore verfes^ but foon after they learnt to writi: 
regular pieces ; and as early as the time efJn^, 
dronicus^ the recitation of fome of thofe picces\ 
was already me^ured and noted for the conve^ • 
niency of the mujicians \ and the aUion regulated, 
in like manner. I have inquired of fevcral mu- 
ficians, whether it would be difficult to invent 
chara£len, by which one might note the de- 
clamation ufed on our ftage ; for we have not 
accents enough to write our notes in the man- 
ner pra&ifed by the ancients. Thefe gentle- 
men have anfwcred me that the thing was pofli- 
ble, and that the declamation might be noted even 
with the Gamut of our mufic, provided we give 
the notes only one half of the ordinary in«^ 
tonation. For example^ the notes which have a 
femi-tone of intonation in mufic^ ihoiild have- 
but a quarter-tone in declamation. Wherefore 
we fliould note the very lead depreflions and ele-. 
vations of the voice, that are fcn(ible at leaft to, 
our ears. ....... 

nnrfihus^ eafere : nee a^oni a vece m^ims erant Vomtn 

Ifijirienibm indi/um, qui non ficut ante F^tennine narfn Jimilem^ 
inempofitum iemeri ac rudem dliernis Jddeidnt'i fid impteiat me^^ 
disfitljras^ defiripte Jtim adtitidnem kintn, metnfne een^griUntT 
peragebant. Liv. hid.' dec. 1. 1.;. - . ^ ' ? - ^ • : , 
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Our vcrfcs do not carrv their m'cafurc with them; 
like the metrical vdrfcs oi the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. • But I have been alfo infornied, \hat We 
could hot jgivc the notes in declamation more 
than the- half of thcit ordinary value/ v Thus we* 
fliould give a minim only the value of a crotchet, 
and a crotchet the value of a quaver; and the 
other notes Ihquld be valued according to this pro- 
portion, in the fame nianncr as would be praftif- 
cd in the intonation. ^ ^ 

I am very (bftfibld that it would not be eafy to 
find 'pcof)lc capable at' firft of reading currently 
this kind of mufic, and of intoning ptoperly the 
notes. But ifchildrcn at' fifteen were uught this 
intonation for the fpaoe 6f fix months, they would 
learn it in that time i for their organs would be- 
come' pliant to this intonation,' or pronunciation 
of notes without finging, as they bend to the 
intonation of the notes of our common mufic. 
Excrcifc and habit are, with rcfpcft td the voice, 
what* The'.bow and the mufician's hand are in re- 
lation to the violin. . I do not even fee how this 
irttonarioii could beTuppdfcd to be difficult j for 
all that is to ; be done, 14 to accuftom the voice 
to dci mcdiocKcally what it praftifes every day in 
convcrfation. Here we fpeak fomctimcs quick, 
and fometimes flow : we ufc all forts of tones-, 
and make the progrefTions, whether in raifing or 
dcpreRing the voice, by all kinds of poffible in- 
t^ryaiiL.; jhcW?ddeclapaa.tion would be nothing 
clfc but the tones and rmovcments of the pronun- 
ciation written in notes. 'Tis certain that the 
:.'v 1 . ^ difficulty 
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difficulty which would occur in the execution of 
fuch a note, would not be near fo great as that 
which we meet with fometimes in reading words 
we never read before, and in finging at the fame 
time and accompanying thefe words with the 
harpfichord in a note which we never ftudied be- 
fore. And yet even wonlcn learn by pradice to 
perform thefc three operations at the fame time. 
With regard to the manner of writing the de- 
clamation in notes, whether that which we havd 
here pointed out, or any other that may here- 
after be invented ; there can be no fuch difficulty 
in digefting it into certain rules, and reducing 
the metliod of it to pradice, as to find out the 
art of noting the ftcps and figures of a balct danc- 
ed by eight people, efpccially confidering the fteps 
arc fp varied, and the .figures fo interwoven in 
our days. And yet Feuillce has Contrived to find 
ouf this art ; and his notes even inftruft the dancers, 
in what attitude they arc to hold their arms. 
'Tis .qbfervable alfo, that tho* his Choregraphy 
was not publiflicd .'till the year 1706, yet the 
artiftsi as well in France, as in foreign countries^ 
knoyr already how. to read it currcntl/t . 
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Qmtinuation of the proofs vfbicb Jbtm that thi^ 
ancients wrote their declamation in notes, , 

Changes thai happened towards Aiguflus's time 
in the' koman declamation. ' . 

Comparijon between tbefe changes and that 
which', happened in our mufic and' dance^ 
under Le%vis XW' ■,-,-, ' ; ; ;. ■ 

' ■ ■ ■ • 

LET us return now to the proofs -drawn 
from fuas, which ^ Ihcw that the ancients 
wrote the declamation of their theatrical pieces 
with notes. This fort of proof has quite ano- 
ther weight from that of an argumentation found- 
ed on mere poflibilities. 

As often as Cicero mentions the declamation 
of dramatic verfcs, he fpeaks of it in a quite 
different ' manner from our ^ way of fpeaking 
of the dcelamation of Corneille^s verfes, which 
is an arbitrary thing. He mentions the decla- 
mation of dramatic verfcs as a regular melo- 
dy, in conformity to which thofc verfes were 
always pronounced : He fpeaks of it as of 
a beauty inherent,' in a manner, in the verfes he 
► cites, like that which refulted from the fenfe they 
included, and from the choice of the words of 
wjiich they were compofcd. After having pro- 

duced 
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duced fome Verfes of a tragedy, he fays : • \E*'- 
tellent verfes I where the fentiments^ the expreffion^ 
the modulation^ and every tbingy in fine^ breathes 
grief and concern. 'Tis thus we iliould commend 
a recitative of one of Lulli's operas. 
• The fame author, in fcveral parts of his works^ 
fpeaks of the theatrical pieces of Livius Andro- 
nicus, Ennius, and Nxvius, three poets who lived 
about two hundred years before him, as of a 
compofed declamation when they brought their 
pieces upon the ftage, and which was ftill ufed 
at the. time he wrote. . Now if this declamation 
had not been written with notes, would it have 
been pofliblc to have preferved it fo long? I 
leave the reader to judge whether I have made 
any change in Cicero's meaning. H^e have feen^ 
fays he, **. inflead of the plain and grave mufic of 
NdTjius and Livius jindronicus" s plays^- a wild 
kind of muftc introduced upon the ft age \ infomucb 
that the aElors^ in order to follow the meafurei 
are obliged to tofs tbemfehes to and fro^ to roll theii 
eyes and ufe contorftons of their head^ and in fhort^ 
to throw tbemfehes into agitations not unlike to 
thofc of frantic people. 'Tis thus oiir author de- 
livers himfelf on this fubjcft, after obfcrving that 
Plato is^ not altogether to blame, for affirming 

- • Pterel^rum carmin, eft mim rrhut, v/rihf tf modh iiig9f 
*r/. Cic. Quaft.Tufc. lib. 5. 

^ Eg» nff t^ft 'valeie id tmtndum^ ntc flan} fntmnftiium 
fufo. Ilia quUm mujlca, qu^ foUbai fu$tidam cmpleSi feve* 
fjiatm jucundtim Uvianh Uf Nervianii m^dit, wit^ ^ditit 
ui iadrm ixnlieiif^ (trvuei 9<»lof^ut farittr turn m^rtm 
Jlixioftihi hfiutant. Cic. dc Leg. lib. 2* / ' 
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that 'tis impOflible to chaoge the munc of a coun^ 
cry» without makings fome fenfible alteration in 
the manners pf the inhabitants. We have already 
obferved tliat the gcfture of the ancient comedians 
was as much fubjeft to Imcafurc as the very reci- 
tation it felf. ;■ ' 

They began therefore in Gicero*s time tb chingd 
the theatrical declamation. K hundred years af-^ 
tcr *this great orator^ Quintilian' found this de- 
clamation fo. full already of effeminate and laTci- 
vjous tones, that after fliewtng the nec^flTity of 
teaching children i^ufic, he adds, • that be does 
not intend Jhey Jbouldledrh the tajle of tnufic which 
prevailed in bis time upon tbe ftage \ whofe modui^ 
lations are mixt witb-fo mucb impudence and wan^ 
tonnejs^ that we may jufily charge them with having 
contributed to e^inguifb tbe 'poor retnains of manly 
courage we bad yet amongft us. All the ancients 
were perfuadcd that the charafter of mufic which 
prevailed molt in particular countries^ had a great 
influence on the manners of the inhabitants. Shall 
we prcfume to condemn fp general an opinion ref- 
lating to matters of laft, which happened daily ia 
prcfence of thofc who committed them to writing \ 
we that have only an impcrfcft knowledge of the 
mufic of the ancients? I fliould appeal in that 
cafe to philofophy, a fcience to which our age feems 
fo particularly addifted. We may even obfcrve 
at prcfcnt in places where' the ifihabitants are of 

a Kpn banc a mi prsfafi^ pisf nunc in fcenU tjcfmitiata (f 
ipifudidt myitis /raffa, mo^ mm farii minima^ Ji quid im nobis 
Wilis fb^ris manibai,sjcctditJ (2lf (NT. loft. lib. i. cip.'io. 

different 
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'different religions, that they do not breakup froni 
divihe fervice in the fame humor. ' This tranficnt 
cffcft of their public worfliip becomes fometimcj 
a habit. In fome countries the fovcrcign has been 
obliged to cbccite the people, when turned protef; 
tantS) by public a£ts, to the fame diverAons 
on Sundays after the Divine fervice, as they u(* 
cd'totake without any encouragement or cxcitc; 
itierit licfortf they had changed their religious wor- 
' Ihip. But let us quit afubjc£t which would fooo 
grow too' ferious, arid return to our point. 

Th6fc who arc acquainted only with the French 
theatres, will not conceive fo readily the whole 
meaning of the above cited paflage of Quinti* 
lian. Tho* we have had fome loofe and irregular 
pieces, yet the a&ors have always obierved a great 
decorum, as well with refpeft to the tones, as the 
gcftures. But there are foreign theatres, where 
the players fall every . day into the vice which 
Quintilian cenfurcs, by imitating all the tones and 
accents, (not to mention- other particulars,) which 
pallionate people are apt to fall into, .whe;^ they 
find themfelvcs at full liberty. 

By reading Horace's art of poetry we find that 
the dcfcft with which Quintilian reproaches the 
theatrical declamation of his time, was owing to 
their having attempted to render it livelier, fofter, 
and more cxprcflive, as. well with refpeft touhb 
recitation as the {gefture,. than it had been in for^- 
mer times. '.As Hpracc wfotc after Cicero and 
before , Quintilian, it w^f be therefore not . unwor- 
thy oif our curiofity to 'examine what, he fays ih 
I 4 relation 
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relation to the changes which happened in the 
theatrical declamation, and to the diflference there 
was between the new and old manner of recit* 
ing. ' - 

" In former times, fays Horace^ they did not 
•• make ufe of flutes of as large a fiw as our 
♦• trumpets, and whiqh they muft have. tied with 
** a brafs wire \ either, in accoippanying or fqpi* 
porting the chorus. They ufed none but; the 
very ^pleft wind-inftruments at ^^ thcatr6» 
" inftruments whofe ex;tent was very Hmitcd>!bc- 
^* caufe they were perforated onlywitha ffmall 
•• number of holes/* 

Tiiia non^ ut nunc^ orUbaUo vinSla^ iubsque} 
' iEmula^ fed'Unuis/mpkxqui^fcraminipau€0^ \ 
"-' Afpirarey 6? adtjfc cborUirat utilis. 

HoR.. de arte poet. 

iThe pipe of old was not as large as now^' * 

Nor gather d all ibe breath a manxauld blow : 

' ' //*j hollowy finally andfiWd with feeble wind^ 

. // cheered the audience^ with the chorus joiiCdy 

Not made of brafs ^ nor like the trumpet loud^ 

" H^itb pleafing airs itfWd the little crowd. 

C^REBCH, 

, ^* But^ continues Horace, the thing is now very 
•* much altered. ' In the firft place, the move- 
^* ment has been accelerated, artd in order to re? 
^* gulate it, they employ meafures that were not 
•* formerly ufed, which has ftript th? recitatioA 

^ qf its ancient gravity/'/" -"^"^ 

^eee^t 
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' 'Jcc^t numerifque modifqUe licentia major. ■ 

Id« ibid. 
' ^he modifi luxury fpread o^er the plays. 

Creech. 
*• They have likcwifc given, adds Horace, a 
^' greater extent to the inftruments than they 
♦• bad before. The tones in which we de* 
claim, having been alfo muldplied, there is a 
greater variety of founds in the recitation, 
^* than was formerly permitted. The a£tors arc 
^^^ obliged to draw a great many founds from their 
lungs which were not before required, if they 
intend to follow thefc new inftruments, whofe 
ftrings condemn them with feverity, when they 
^^ happen to fail. In fad, the faults of thofe 
^^ >rho executed the declamation muft have been 
^^ more fcnfible, in proportion as the declamadon 
y had a greater rcfcmblance to finging." 
. I beg to be allowed, in clearing up this paflag^ 
of Horace, to make ufe of a comparifon drawn 
from the Church Mufic. St Ambrofe woukl not 
admit into that Chant or kind of fmging which to 
this day is called Ambrofian, more than four 
modes, denominated Authentic. This kind of long 
was certainly graver than the others, but had lefs 
beauty and exprefllon. Out of fifteen ftrings, pr 
fifteen principal notes contained in the fyftem of 
harmonic mufic, there were four tones, namely, 
the higheft and the three loweft, which were not 
received in the Ambrofian fong. When Sc Am- 
brofe compofed it, the theatres were yet open, 
Vliefc they recited in the £une language as people 
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ibng in ' churches^ This Saint/ in all probability, 
was; unwilling the faithful (hould hear in church 
the ufual tones of the theatre^ ,. St Gregory^ who 
fettled wjiat is called the (jrcgorean fong, about 
fifty years after the theatres were (hut, employ- 
cd', eight modes, iddirtg tHbfe called j'Astf/:/, to the 
four which .were made ufe of by St Ambi'ofc. 
Thus the fifteen firings of the ancient mufic were 
taken into* the Grcgorean fong.i^ and cyfcry body 
was fo thoroughly convinced that this furp#ed in 
beauty thc'Ambrofian, tliaffo early as bur Kings 
of the. fccond race, the churches of 'Gaul quitted 
the.Ambrofianfongfor the Gregorean, 

But to return to Horace, hc^ays-; " thc.a^orj 
V fjound thcmfelycs under an pbli^ation' at the 
** fame time of precipitating: tHcir geilurtf, and 
** Jiurryihg ttcirprbnunciation, becaufc the movc- 
•• ment .tad been accelerated ; fpr which reafon 
*• their precipitate declamation feemed to Be quite 
* a new ^mahnif of reciting. In fine, the mufi- 
*•' dan. who was. obliged to give fuch difficult 
** toncs^ ^fpund it neceffary to i)afs frequently from 
** one part of the ftagc to the ptticri that his tones 
•* mi^ht be Jic^rd the better by the aftors^ by 
** ^drawing nearer to theni,' .Thus our. theatrical 
*• dcclimatjon i^ become fojively. and paffionate, 
•*' that a placer who ought to Vccite more fedatc- 
^^.ly, than a . pcrfbn who difcourfcfi rationally up* 
•* pn'fylurjty, pronounqca, .t)ip:^ageft ma;xims 
** witK'as much agitadon^jWvlf]i^ pri(;fc of Dcl- 
•* phd$ qould haye (h'cwn,^?wha^ flic uttered her 
«; oraclcs-iiiting upon thci^nppd.;,;: , !, ., , ^ / 
. - '- • , Sit 
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Stcfrifc4i fHotutnque 6? luxuriam addict arts »• 
i ^ibicen^ traxitquetagus.perfulpitavejimi > 
' Sic etiam fidibus voces crevire fever is ^ ' 

• . Et tuUt eloquium infolitum facundia fraceflx I ' 
:• . Vtiliumqtu fagax rerum £5? divina futuri 

SortiUps noH difcrepuir fententia Delpbis. ' 

HoR. de arte poet. 

-. Hence did vur f»tificj andourfongs increafe^ 
Our dance ^as artful, noble was our drefs -: ' 

Our harps itnprovd, and lofty eloquence^ 
I In high fir ong lines conveyed unufual fenfe : 
, 'An(^ pithy fentdnces fhort truth fore-fhew'd^ 

' ^f clear and ufeful as the Delphian God. 

CR£fiCH« 

/ The precipitate gcftlculation of thofe aftors-muft 
jiivc appeared like convulfive motions to fuch as 
were accuftomed to a fmoother and (lower reci- 
tation. Thus the aftion of an Italian player would 
fcem like the declamation of a frantic perfon, to 
thofe who had never fctii a play adtcd but by Eng- 
lilh . comedians. The new manner therefore of 
reciting muft have .appeared very extraordinary 
to thp Romans in V the beginning ;.but they ac« 
cuftomed themfclves to it gradually, becaufe people 
are eafily reconciled to fuch novelties as throw more 
foul and a£tion into theatrical reprefentations. 

There arc very, good reafons to induce us to 
believe, that the firft caufe of the alteration which 
happened in the theatrical declamation in Cicero's 
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time, was that the Romans, who for a century ; 
and upwards had carried on a great correfpon- j 
dcncc with Greece, where they u(ed to fend even ; 
their children to ftudy the arts and fciences, had 
changed their manner of pronouncing. The theatre 
therefore could only be faid to have imitated the 
public, and copied its original. 

Cicero himfelf informs us of the difFcrence be- 
tween the pronunciation of the Romans of his time 
and that of their anceftors. It began to be over- ! 
loaded with accents, afpirations, and ports de voix | 
borrowed from the pronunciation of foreigners. ' 
This is what he calls a new falhion imported . 
from abroad ; peregrhtam infokntiam. Let us judge, 
fays this author * by the mouth of Craffus, of the 
ancient pronunciation by the manner in which fomc 
women pronounce even in our times. Jls women 
are lefs c^nverfant with the • world than mn^ 
they are alfo lefs fubjelt to make any alteration in 
the pronunciation tbey imbibed from their infancy. 
When I hear ^ continues Craffus, my mother in-law 
Lalia^ methinksJam liftening to the recitation of 
Plautus and Navius^s pieces •, for (be pronounces 
fmooth and even^ without any emphajis^or affeBing 
the accents or inflexions ufed in foreign languages. 
Have not I reafon to believe that LaUa^s father 

» EfuiJim turn mudU fitrum mtam L^.liam^ facilius turn 
muliertt htwrrupum aniiqiutatm cwfcroant^ quoJ multorum fir' 
monh txftrlts imnit fimfir fuf prima Mdiciruni | fid earn Jk 
4indi§ ut Plautum mibi uc K^nfium videar audtn^ fino iffi vodt 
itanSfifJ Jlmflidt ut mbil §fitniati$Hii"^ mitatioms afftrr$ 
H/idtiUurf ix ^u$ Jit hcutum ijut fairim'j)tdi(i. CtC.'4^ 9^^* 
ub. 3. - 
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pronounced in the fame manner as his daughter ? We 
have already quoted this paffage, to (hew that 
the declamation of the ftagc was not what is pro- 
pcrly called finging, fince it was fo very like the 
pronunciation ufed in ordinary convcrfation. Na- 
tions may alter their pronunciation, as they may 
change their language. During the reign of Henry 
IV. the tone and accent of the Gafcoons was in- 
crokuccdinto the court of France -, but this falhion 
was laid afide after the death of that Prince, who 
loved the Gafcoons, and preferred them to the reft 
of his fubjedts, bccaufe he was bom and bred in 
tlieir province. 

»Tis almoft impoffible but the gefturc of people, 

whofe language has acquired a more lively and 

more accented pronunciation, will be alfo more 

frequent and lively : this being aneceffary confe- 

quence of the organization of the body. Our 

gejlure, fays Quintilian, ' is hurried by the very 

quicknefs of our difcourfe. In fadk this audior, after 

^ commending die precepts which Cicero gives in 

' relation to the gefturc of an orator, adds, ^ we 

' are accuftomcd at prefent to fee a more animated 

\ gefiure ; and we feem even to require this violent 

■: aSlion of our orators. 

\ Pliny the younger, who had been one of 
I Quintilian's difciples, writes « to a friend of his, 
\ * Gips cumlffa 9rationUciUritaU€ribrefiit. Quint. Inft/ 
i 1. 12. c 3. 
i k Sid jam nccpia ifi aai$ paulli agi^atior. etiam et ixigitar. 

Id. ibid. . 
J « Pudetrefirti ^M ist quam fraila primnciaii$ni dUaniur. 

I PklN.cp. 14fh U. 
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that he IS afliamcd to tell him what he had heard 
fomc orators recite, or to entertain him with the 
cfFeminate fqucakingswitli which their declamation 
was filled. ' A declamation which we endeavour to 
render too exprcffive, muft fall into one of thcfc 
two oppofite vices : cither it will be too violent 
and full of excclTivc ports de voix ; or it will be 
weak and effeminate. Wherefore Pliny charges 
this declamation'with degenerating • tntd a down^ 
right bawling. This author relates alfo, that 
Domitius Afer, a celebrated orator, in the Roman 
hiflory, and who began to plead about thirty years 
after the death of Cicero, called the new manner 
of declaiming, the downfall of eloquence. After 
having heard fome young people plead, he iaid, or- 
tijicium bocperiit \ but perhaps his criticifm carri- 
ed with it too fevere a cenfurc. 'Tis certain how- 
ever that this orator declaimed in sm bppofitc tafte 
to that which he has here cenfurcd, and ihat bis 
pronunciation was Jloixf and grave^ as the fame 
Pliny obferves ^ when fpeaking of Afer. •Tis 
Jot my intention in producing all thefe ^aflages, 
K> prove that the Romans were to blame for 
changing their manner of declaiming, but to 
Ihew that they aftually changed it, and that this 
alteration commenced about the time of Cicero. 
. 'Tis true however, that things were carried, in 
all probability, to cxcefs in the beginning, as 

• Immodicm infiHtmjui e/am$r<m. U.ib^ 
^ Qim afud it mum wVw dictrtt granntir 1$ Unti, he enlfn illi 
^SJinh ginm irat. Id. ibid. 

. \ 'moderation 
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moderation is a very fcarce virtue; and efpccially as 
the compofcrs of declamation, as well as the players 
on the inftruments, and the adlors, muft have vied 
with one another to excel with refpcA to the ex- 
preflion. This is what always happens in fuch 
novelties as are relilhed by the public: Some 
artifts fall fhprt of the limits prefcribed by reafon ; 
while others leap beyond them, and give into all 
manner of extravagance and excefs. 

Our French mufic has within thefe fourfcore 
years met with a fate not unlike to that of the 
Roman declamation in the time of Cicero. About 
a hundred and twenty years ago the fongs com- 
pofcd in France were, generally fpeaking, nothing 
more than a feries of long notcsi and what 
our muficians fometimes du gros Fa. The 
movement of the execution was very flow ; and 
neither the fingers, nor tlae players on in(lrument$ 
were capable of ^ecuting a more difGcult mufic* 
They did not even fo much as think of com* 
pofing others; perhaps there h^d been much 
better in former times, but that tafte was var 
nifhed. Thofe who are beft acquainted wicH 
mufic, and the hiftory of ours in particular, whom 
I have conftantly confulted before J committed 
any thing on this fubjeft to paper, have afirvrc4 
me, that the ftate of our mufic was no years 
ago exactly as I have defcribed it. * Neceflity 
had not even taught them as yet to meafure it in 
writing: but the tafte has fincc been altered^ and 
the progreflion of our £>ngs is •accelerated to that 

degree, 
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dcgrcct that fometimes they have neither grace 
nor expreflfion. 

This change has produced a ftill greater alter- 
ation in our dance, and efpecially in that of the 
ftage. •Tis now fourfcorc years fince the movement 
of all the balet airs was quite flow, and their modu- 
lation, if I be permitted to make ufe of this expref- 
iion, advanced fedately, even in its greateft gaiety. 

Thcfe airs were executed with lutes, theorbos, 
and viols mixt with ibme violins ; and thefteps 
and figures of the balcte compofed to the airs 
here mentioned, were flow and fimple. The 
dancers might obfcrvc all poflible decency in the 
execution of thcfe balets, the movements of which 
fcarce differed from thofe of common dances. 

Moliere had fcarce fliewn by two or three airs that 
it was poffible to improve in this rcfpcft, when LuUi 
appeared, and began to compofe what we call quick 
airs, adapted to the balets. As the dancers who 
executed thefe balets were obliged to move with 
greater celerity and af^ion than had been hitherto 
pra£Hfed, ' a great many people faid that the right 
tafte of dancing was corrupted, and that it was de- 
generating into a low vulgar entertainment.. Even 
the very dancers found it difHcuIt to enter into the 
fpirit of thofe newairs^ and LuUi himfelf was fre- 
quently obliged to compofe the dances he had a 
mind to fee executed purfuant to the airs here 
mentioned. > Thus he was obliged to compofe the 
fteps and figures of the Chacone in Cadmus, be- 
caufcf Beauchamps,. who. .executed. .his. (balets at 
that .time, did not relifli the charaflier of this air. 

s The 
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The fucccfs of thefe quick airs induced Lulli 
to compofe fuch as fliould be both quick and 
charafterifcd at the fame time. Wc give the 
appellation of charaAcrifed to thofe airs whofc 
harmony and rhythmus imitated the tafte of a 
particular mufic, fuppofcd to have been adopted 
by a certain people, or even by fome fabulous 
pcrfonages of antiquity. The imagination there- 
fore forms this idea of mufic, according to 
what is known of the charafter of thole per- 
fonages, to whom the mufician gives airs of 
his own invention. 'Tis by the relation thcfe 
airs have to this idea, (which tho* it be a vague 
one, is nevertlielefs the fame pretty near in 
all people) that we judge of their fitnefs and 
agreement. As we have already obfcrved, there 
is a probability or feeming truth even in this ima- 
ginary mufic. Tho' we never heard Pluto's mufic, 
yet we find a kind of probability in thofe airs, to 
which Lulli makes the retinue of the infernal 
Monarch dance in the fourth adt of the opera of 
Alceftes, bccaufe thefe airs breathe a tranquil and 
ferious contentment, and as Lulli himfelf exprefled 
it, a veiled joy. In cffcdt, the charaftcrifcd airs, 
with regard to the phantoms which our imagina- 
tion has formed, are fufceptible of all forts of ex- 
preflions in the fame manner as other airs ; being 
expreflive indeed of the fame thing, but in a 
particular tafte * and agreeably to the probability 
we have imagined. 

As the balet-compofcrs whom Lulli employed, , 
did not improve as quick as he, it frequently 

Vol, III. K happened 
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happened that he found himfclf under a ncccfllty 
of compofing the balct for airs of a parcicUlar cha- 
radler. Six months before he died, he compofcd 
one for the air, to which he intended to make 
the Cyclops dance, who bclortgcd to the retinue 
of Polyphemus \ Bptthe dancers improVcd af- 
terwards to fuch a degree that they have even 
outdone the muficians, i to whom they have fomc- 
timcs fuggoded theide.i of airs of a new character, 
fuicablc £0 the balets of which thcfe dancers had 
firfl: conceived the idea. This emulation has been 
the occafion of introducing a variety and elegance 
into the balets and airs, which they never had 
before. About thrcefcore years ago, the Fauns, 
Shepherds, P^afants, Cyclops, and Tritons danced 
pretty near in the fame manner •, but now the 
dance is divided into fcveral charadlcrs. The 
artills, if I am not midakcn, reckon fixteen, and 
each of thefe charafters has its! proper fteps, at* 
titudes^ and figures upon the flage. Even the very 
women have entered by degrees into thefe cha- 
racers, and render diem perceptible at prefent 
in their, dance as well as men. 
, I do not deny but that our mufic and dance 
havr"been fomctimcs fpoilt by endeavoring to 
iiirich and. render thcip more, expreflive. But 
this is the inevitable fate of all thofe arts 
which make a confiderablc progrefs. There are 
always a nuniber of artift; to bo found who ex* 
ceed their point, and disfigure their work, by 
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ftriving to imbcllifh it. Thofc who prefer the 
ancient dance alledge generally the excclTcs into 
which the prefent artifts fall j when they want to 
prove the depravity of the new taftc. But as 
the public is capable of difccrning between the 
defers of the art and the faults of the artift, ic 
docs not condemn the new inventions, bccaufe of 
their being abufcd. Wherefore we are fo well 
accuftomed to the new theatrical dance, that wc 
Ihould find the tafte extremely infipid, which 
prevailed about fixty years ago. Thofe who have 
fecn our theatrical dance arrive gradually- to it* 
prefent perfcftion, are not fo much furprizcd \ but 
foreigners who have been abfent a long while 
from France, are vaftly ftruck with this progrefs, 
which to them appears fubitaneous. Having 
done now with this digreffion, which gives, me- 
thinks, a very clear explication of an important 
paflageof Horace, that has been hitherto ' mif- 
underftood, let us return to the theatrical decla- 
mation of the ancients. What I am goirtg to fay 
concerning the manner it was executed, is fuf- 
ficicnt alone to prove aU that I have hitherto ad- 
vanced. 
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7l)e Romans frequently divided the theatrical 
declamation between twoaSlors^ one of whom 
pronounced^ while the other executed the 
gefliculation. 

TH E declamation of dramatic pieces wa 
frequently 'divided between two adors \ 
one of whom was obliged to pronounce, while 
the'* other performed the gefticulation. Now 
how would it have been poflible for thefe two 
aftors to perform in concert with one another, and 
to agree both of them with the accompanyment, 
unlefs the declamation had been concerted in fuch 
a manner that each of them knew precifcly what 
his companion was to perform, and in what fpacc 
of time he (hould execute it ? Is this a thing 
that could have been fetlcd without writing ? Let 
us fee what arguments can be offered in favor of 
our opinion. . After Livy had given the hiftory 
of the fiiit tlieatrical rcprefentations at Rome, 
where he relates the manner of their progrefs, pur- 
fuant to what we have obferved in the preceding 
chapter, he proceeds with the hiftory of the Ro- 
man ftage, and acquaints us with the adventure, 
which was the firft occafion of dividing the decla- 
mation, as it were, into two employments \ and 
he even gives us the reafons for which that cuftom 
was eftablilhed. 

livius 
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•* Dvius Andronicus, • a celebrated poet who 
flourifhed about the year 514 of Rome, and 
near fourfcore years after the theatres had been 
opened in that city, ufcd to aft in fome 
of his pieces. It was then a cuftomary thing' 
for dramatic poets to appear themfelves oi\ 
the ftage in order to recite fome part of their 
works. The people who alTumed the liberty,' 
which they ftill preferve in France and Italy ^ of- 
defiring thofe palTages to be repeated which 
pleafed them moft, by crying out fo often thV 
latin word -B/V, (which anfwers to our encore) \ 
made poor Andronicus recite fo long, that at laft:- 
he grew quite hoarfe. Finding himfelf therefore 
incapable of declaiming any longer, he made 
the people confent to his having a flave to 
recite the vcrfes, whom he placed before the 
mufician ; while he made the fame gcfticula-f 
tion as if he himfelf had been reciting. It 
was then obferved that his aftion grew more 
lively and animated, becaufe he exerted his 
whole ftrcngth in gcfticulating, while another 
had the care and trouble of pronouncing. Hence 
the pradice arofe, continues Livy, of dividing 
the declamation between two afkors, and to 
recite, as it were, to thegefture.and aAipn 

• Ltviu.*» ... ... iJtm/d/kitf quiJ $muis tunc irail^fut* 

mmtarmlnum affoi^^ dicUur^ cumf^ftut re<v$caiHi nmem $bindiffet^ 
H/iHta fetitti fntrum ai tantudum antf tihlclntm tumjluttiijiit^ 
caniUtm rgijfe aliquani$ magit nfigtnli 9n§tu^ fuia mbitvoch ufui iirt^ 
fediehat, hdfodmatmm tantari hiJlrhnihH$ tetftum^ divcrHa^ui 
taittwn ipfnum n)9Uul\Sta, Tir. Ltv. bift. lib. 7. 
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** of the comedian •, and this cuftom has fo far 
•* prevailed, tluic the comedians pronounce lio- 
" thing at prcfcnt but the vcrfcs of the dialogues/* 
It would be unneccflary, roethinks, to Ihew 
here of what weight JLivy's authority is in the 
prcfent difpute j and that all the argumentations 
imaginable, are incapable. of counterbalancing his 
dcpofition : This is a truth, I fancy, which no 
bpdy will' fo much as queftion. 
^, This paflage of Livy (lands in need of no other 
commentary, but of an authentic explication of the 
latin words Caniicum and Diverbium \ which we 
find in Diomcdcs. This ancient grammarian, af- 
ter ohftrving that the theatrical pieces werecom- 
pofed of the chorus, dialogue, and monologue, 
^dds : • Tbi Dialogues are tbofe farts of a play in 
which ftviral fcrjom converfe together. . J'he Can^ 
tica ^r Monologues are parts where an aRor /peaks 
hy bimfelf^ or in whicbj, fuppofing there is a fecond 
offer upon tbefiage^ this fecond a£lor does not con- 
verfe with the firfi ; infomucb that if he fays any 
thing, he fays it, as it were, afide \ that is, without 
addr^wg his difcourfe to the other. 'Tis obferv- 
ablc that thofc paffages of a dramatic piece which 
the ancients called. C«/i//V«, afe generally the moft 

• Mmhra Com^tdiarum tria funt, Dixerhium, CMicum, W 
ChrH4, Dinftrbia/wttpariis^ i^madiarwm in quihm di'vtrforum 
fevfcH^ ^er/antur^ In CamUch auitm titiM ta$if9im Met ^t frr^ 
Jona, autjidvrefutrint. ita ddtnt eft wt ex $€€iilh una audiat 
<^'>'^oquaiur,/(d/,cum,^$fus/Mirii^ Viria/mciai. , DiOM. d« 

(iric Grant. 1. j.c. 4, • ,. 

• moving 
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moving, bccaufc the adlor who thinks himfclf 
at full liberty, gives a fwing to his moft im« 
I * petuous and fecret fentiments, which he checks 
or difguifcs in the other fcenes. 

Wc may form feme idea of tlie finging or har- 
monious declamation of thofc Cantica by what 
Quintilian (ays of dicm, thoVhe mentions them 
only occafionally. Ihis orator, fpeaking of a paf- 
fage of Cicero's oration in defence of Milo,. which 
ought to be pronounced with an emphafis, fays, 
' that it has fomething in it of the nature of a 
Canticum. We fee, continues Quintilian, V/V /i»- 
poffible to recite it without throwing our heads fome* 
what back, as we are generally inclined ta do by a 
mechanical injiintt, when we want to pronounce a 
thing with emphafis : the voice flows with greater eafe^ 
when we hold our heads in that pojlure. The fame 
author fays ^ in another place (which we have 
already cited, when we endeavored to prove that 
the declamation of the ancients was not a mufical 
modulation,) ** that a child muft read the poets in 
** a different manner from what he would ^cad 
*• profej but ftill he muft take care his:: voice 
•• does not flip from him, as if he wcrcjrccit- 
^^ inQ si Canticum upon the ftage/* 

' , ' \ . . 1' 

• Fli»hri tamen bare eatifli flaunt : Vol Albonl tumuli 
atque luci» &c. nam Cantiei quiddam batent, ftnfimfu refufinm 
fimt. Quint. Inft. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

^ Sit autem leSU ntlritu li eum/uavitate quadmm iravit^ wn 

qmidem fff^ fimiltu f«''« carmen eft tst poet^ eanen/e teflon^ 

tur I n$n tamen in eanlieum dif9luta. Quint, ib. U I. €• lo. 
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As Livy relates the origin of a cuftom which 
was praftifed in his days, I fhould not have thought 
of conBrming his recital by the teftimony of other 
authors, if the thing itfclf did not appear very 
extraordinary. For which reafon, it will not be 
amifs, methinks, to produce Tome more paflages 
of ancient authors^ who affirm the fanie thing as 
this hiftorian. 

Valerius Maximus, who wrote under Tiberius, 
relates the adventure of Andronicus in the fame 
terms almoft as Livy. He fays % when fpeaking 
of this poet J Andronicus aBing one of his tragedies^ 
was obliged by ibefpeSlators to repeat a particular 
pajfage fo oft en ^ that bis voice grew hoarfe ; upon 
which he was under a neceffity of making ufe of a 
Jlave to recite his verfes in concert with the fluti^ 
while he himfelf executed the gefticulation. 

Lucian in a treatife on the dancing of the an«» 
cicnts, fays ^ of the tragic perfonages, that they 
• pronounce now and then fomc Iambic verfes, 
and in fo doing their only attention is to un- 
fold properly the organs of the voice, for the 
artifts or poets who brought the pieces upon 
the ftage, took care of the reft. A few lines af- 
ter he adds : In former times the fame perfons re* 
cited and gejiiculated^ but as the aiJion obftruSed the 
liberty of breathings and troubled the pronunciation^ 

• It fui opcrii 4i4!»r^ cum ftcptui tk poputt revdcatus v^cm #i. 
tuiijfet^ adhibits pueri i^ tiUeittis .eonatiiM gf/licutathnim iacitm 
firegii. Valsji. Max. lib. 2. cap. 4. 

^ LvCiAN. dcorchcfu 
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the public haveallowed thofewho gefticulate to employ 
fingers whoprbnounce in their Jlead. Aulus Gellius, 
a cotemporary of Lucian, fays, • that the fingers 
who recited in his time without moving^ performed 
alfo the gefticulation when they recited at the ancient 

* theatres. 

All thefc recitals arc further corroborated by 
the teftimony of Donatus, who wrote profeflcdiy 
on the ftage. ^he Comedians thcmfelves^ fays he \ 
in relation to Terence's plays, pronounced the di^ 
alogues % but the modulalion of the Cantica 'was regu^ 
lated, not by the poet, but by a plful mftcian. 

In fine, Ifidorus of Seville,, who might atleaft 
have fecn thofe who had been prcfent at the the- 
atrical reprefcntations of the Romans, mentions 
thisdivifion of the declamation between twoaftors. 
He fays in relation to one of the parts of the 
theatre, * that the poets and thofe who fung tra^ 
gedies or comedies, placed tbemfelves there in 
order to recite, while the other aRors executed 
the geflures. We find by the hiftory of Livi- 
us Andronicus, as related by Livy, and by fe- 
veral other paflages of ancient authors, that the 
poets frequently fung part of their plays, that is, 
they themfclves recited'thofc pafTages which the 



■ Saitabundi autem ca/teiani, qntf ntmcftanlu cMmmi, AvLVl 
Gelliuii lib. 26. cap. 2. 

* DiVirbia tfiftnows pr$nmMdmbMni i Cmniica Vir0 tmpirm* 
bantur m9Mi, nou a p^eta^ fid i pcriii arih muficu foBU. 
Don AT. fragm. de trag. & comoed. 

« Ibl enimpQet^. c^madi {jT tragfudl.tJartamn fnfandeb^nt^ 
iiffui cattiMtibits, aliigefiu edib^^i. IiiD. Orig. lib. i8. cap. 44. 

gefticulatora 
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gcdiailafors did not pronounce. Four vcrfcs of 
an epigram' from the latin Anthology, give us a 
very good dofciriptlort of an a£lor, whofif geftico-.. 
•lation agrees with what the other aftors recitei 
after the chofii^ has done fpcaking* 



h^rejfus fanm populum faltator adofat^ 
Solerii /pendens prodere verba manu. 

Nam atpt grata chorus diffudii cantica^ dulHs 
QuiC refonat tantory moiibus ipfe probat. 



t \ 



VVc fhall give hereafter the rcafons why we have 
traiiQated SaUatar by the word aBor. 

*Tis- proper to remind the reader of three 
things. The firft, that the ancient theatres were 
z great deal bigger than .ours» aqd not fo* well 
illuminated. As the pl?ys of the, ancients were 
aftcd by. day, their ^ fccnes, purfuant to what I 
fliall presently obfcrve, could not have fo diftind 
a light .as that which our theatrical illuminations 
throw upon the ftagc. Wherefore the ancients 
did not; fee their aftors fo near and fo diftinftly 
as we. do ours.. The fccond is, that the ancient 
aftors wer^^ maflced, and confequcntly people could 
not fce.by ..the motions of their mouth, or the 
mufclcs of their face, whether they fpoke or not. 
The fpc&ator. was not ^ therefore fenfible of the 
ridiculous abfurdity we* imagine to ourfelves. at 
firll irt the behaviour of two perfons, one* of 
whom was to gcfticulani without fpcaking, 
while the other with his arms a-crofs recited 
in a pathetic tone. . iTbirdly^ as the nwfks^of .the 

comedians 
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comedians were of ufe in augmenting the ftrength 
of the voice ; (which wc ihall prove hereaf- 
ter) they muft have produced fuch an altera* 
tion,. as to render it difficult to know^ for ex- 
ample, whether the voice which Mitio in the 
Adelphi had in tht^ Caniicum^ was the fame as 
he had in' the Dialogues. *Tis highly proba- 
ble, they ufed to chufe z finger^ whofe voice 
was as like, as pp/Tible, to that of the comedian ; 
and we may reafonably fuppofe that it was no 
longer poffible to diftinguifh (he two voices, when 
they had paflcd thro* the mafks. This finger plac- 
ed himfelf in a kind of alcove, * towards the 
bottom of the ftage. . . .1 
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Ofthema^l of the ancient comedians, i 

HERE I think myfelf in fome manner 
obliged to make a kind of digreffion con- 
cerning the mafks in ufe among the Greek and 
Roman comedians ; as it will contribute to rlluf- 
trate what I have (till to fay with refpeft to the di« 
Yifion of the declamation, between . the Gejluu* 
lator and the Singer. This practice was firft in- 
t^>duced into Greece by ^fchilus : but Dio-. 
mcdes tells us^ ^ that it was one Rofcius Gal* 

• IsiDOR. orig. lib. 18. 

^ Pirfinit nftri uii }rimm mfii lU/cim GmIUs pr^tcipuiu 
HiJInOt f^i' 9culis obvirfa, trat^ utc faiU dictnu in firfuns^ 
mfifMrafa^s fnminiiabMi, DiOMlP. lib. )• 
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lus, who firft wore a maflc on the Roman ftagc, 
to conceal the defcA of his fquinting; tho* 
he does not lee us know when this Rofcius 
lived. This cuftom has been prefcrved in part 
on fomc modern ftages j for a great many per- 
fonagcs of the Italian comedy are maflced. Tho* 
we have never obliged our arbors to imitate this 
praftice of the ancients, yet it is not a long 
while fmce maiks were frequently ufed on the 
French ftage in the reprefentation of comedies. 
They have been alfo ufed even in tragic repre- 
fcntations ; and tho* they have been fince ba- 
niflied from thence, yet they are not intirely 
expelled our comedies. The ancient players were 
all maflced when they a£ted, and each kind of 
dramatic poetry had its particular maflc. In a 
trcatife written by Lucian, and intitled the Gym^ 
nafium^ which is by way of dialogue between So- 
lon and Anacharfls the Scythian, the latter fays 
to Solon, who had been fpeaking to him of the 
utility of tragedies and comedies, / bave feen 
fmc cf ibem at the Bacchanalian tntcriainments. 
In tragedy^ the aSiors are mounted on a kind of 
Jlilts^ and wear majkty the mouths of which gape 
enormoufly 'wide* T^he words that are uttered from 
them with a great noife^ are grave and fententious. 
In comedy^ the aHors^ who are fhod and dreffed 
MS people in common Ufe^ do not bawl out fo loud^ 
but their majks are much more ridiculous than 
thofe of the former. 

True it is, that by means of thofe maflcs, the 
a£tor appeared as conformable, as he pleafed to 

"' . ^ • ' the 
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the charafter he afllimed. The ancient players, 
' as well in tragedy as comedy, had fevcral 
forts of maflcs which they frequently changed. 
For the people belonging to the fl:age were of 
opinion in thofe times that a particular phyfl- 
ognomy was fo very eflTcntial to the charafter of 
a pcrfonage, as to think it neccflfary to give 
the figure of the maflc proper for the reprefen- 
tation, in order to communicate a complete 
knowledge of the character of this perfonage. 
After the dcfcription therefore of each perfon- 
age, fuch as they ufed to prefix to their thea* 
trical pieces under the title of Dramatis perfona^ 
it was cuftomary for them to give the figure 
of the maflc \ which appeared to them a neceflary 
inftruftion. 

In cfTeA, thofe maflcs rcprcfcntcd not only the 
face, but likewife the head intire, whether narrow 
or broad, bald or covered with hair, round or 
pointed ; tho* the late Monfieur Perrault was of 
a contrary opinion. This writer was a perfon of 
fuch honor and probity, and withd fo much a 
gentleman, that I am perfuaded he would not be 
angry with mc, for the remark I am going to 
make. The veneration I prcferve for his me- 
mory, induces me even to fancy, he would have 
corre^ed his miftake, had he been apprized 
of It, 



* Majtf In ptrfinii ti/trvatit tfi ufni nmint lr»gU»/fiit, 
j wmltit mim niiMiitr t^ variit. QoiNT, l^Procem. lib.ll. 
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Every one knows the fable of Phaedrus> ■ in 
which a fox, after having examined a tragic mafk^ 
aicsout; ff^bat a fine countenance without anj 
brains ! , 

^lanta fpecies^ inquit^ cerebrum nonbabet!: 
Upon which M. Pcrrault writes the following 
criticifm. ^ IVe find in JEfop it was an ape^ who 
fneeting with a bead in a fculptor^s fijop^ fays^ Be- 
bold wbat a fine bead I Uis a pity it bas no brains. 
Tbe tbing goes very well in tbe manner jEfop bas 
related it^ becaufe a bead is wade to bave brains ; 
but tbere is no wit at all in applying it to a majk 
or vizard wbich are not made to bave brains^ and 
cannot confequen/ly be reproacbcd for baving none. 
Now I would fain know wbelber tbere can be 
any tafte in altering a fable after tbis manner f 
But the mafks of which Phasdrus makes mention, 
were exa£lly in the fame cafe as i£fop*s head ; 
for they covered the intire head of the adtor, 
and therefore feemed made for brains» This 
may be feen only by opening the ancient manu* 
fcript of Terence in the King's Library, or even 
the Terence publiftied by Madam Dacier. 

The ufe therefore of mafks prevented people 
from feeing an zQtot advanced in years, play the 
part of a young lover. Hippolytus, Hercules, 
and Neflor appeared always upon the ftage, 
with their heads diftinguifliable by being. fuit« 
cd to their known character. The vizard un- 
der which the ador appeared was aways agre- 

• Pluedr. fab. 7, lib. 7. ^ ParaUeli. Com. 3. p. jo// 
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able to his charaftcr, and there was no fuch thing 
to be fcen, as a player afting tlic part, of a man 
of honor with the phyfiognomy of an accom- 
pliflicd villain. IVben tbe ccmpofers of declama^ 
tion, fays Quintilian, ^ introduce a piece upon tbe 
ftagCy tbey know bow to draw tbe patbetic even 
from tbe very mafks. In tragedies^ Niobe appears 
witb a forrowful countenatue \ a?id Medea an* 
nounces bcr cbaraSler by tbe fierce air of ber pby* 
fiognomy. Strength and valor are painted on Her^ 
€ulesU mafk\ while that of /Ijax proclaims bis 
'tranfport and fury. In comedies^ the mafks offlaves^ 
pimps ^ parafttesy peafants^ foldiers^ oldwomen^ cour^ 
texans. and fhe-flaves, have each their particular 
charatier. By the mafks ^ we diflinguifb tbe crofs 
eld fellow from tbe good-natured old gent letnan \ the 
fober youth from, tbe debauched rake ; and tbe young 
damfel from the lady of quality. If tbe father 
who alls tbe principal charaEler of the comedy ^ is 
to be fometimes pleafed and fometimes vexed^ hi 
muft have one of the brows of his mafk knit 

• Itafue in iu qua md fcenum camfinttfttur /aMif, tirtijicti 
frmmnHanii a perfimt qu^qui nffgflus mu/MiVtiMt, nifii Ni$bt 
U tragadia trifilu ^^^^x Med^a^ utunitus Ajax^ trufuiiutiii 
Jierculet' Im <omcediif *viro prttttr mliam ^bfemf^hntm qui 
ftr*v\^ lenones^ farafill^ ruftici^ mUita^ vetuU, met^ttricula^ an* 
atlte^ fenes attfltrt ac tnites^ jwucnei fcvtri at luxuriifi^ mair$* 
^ft<r, puella inter ft difernuntur i fater i7//, (uju ffttcifui 
pdrtes funU f *'« intirim ccndfatus^ initHm tenii ejt^ . alitf 
^rf^9t' alut9 (9ntp9fit$ ffl /nffrciti^, Atquf id $Jleudiri m^xi* 
mi luitinis aiioribHi moris tfi^ quod (um ih quM tfgimt farii* 
hus c$iigrumi. Quint« lull. 1. 1 1. c. 3. 
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and the other pnootb \ and be bos a particular at* 
tent ion tojhew tbat fide of bis majk to bisfpeSla* 
tors^ wbicb agrees witb bisprefent cbaraHer. 'Tis 
tlius M. Boindin * explains the lad lines of the 
paflage of Quintilian, by fuppofing that the come- 
dian who wore the made turned himfelf fometimes 
one way and fometimes another, to fhcw always 
that fide of his face which fuited his prefent fitu- 
ation, when he aded parts where he was obliged 
to ihew a change of pafllon, without being 
allowed to go behind the fcenes to change 
his mafk. For example, if this father was pleafed 
upon the ftage, he prefented immediately that 
fide of his mafk which had a fmooth brow ; and 
when his temper was altered, he walked on the 
ftage, and managed fo as to ihew that fide of the 
maik which had the knit brow, taking care in 
both fituations to appear always in profile, ^be 
Roman comedians^ continues Quintilian, bad a par- 
ticular attention to tbispart oftbeirart. We meet 
with fomcthing in Julius Pollux, which feems to 
confirm this ingenious and judicious conjefhjre. 
This author * fpeaking of the charaftcrifcd mafks, 
fays, that an old man's mafk who z&% the prin- 
cipal part in a comedy, ought to be four and 
rufHed on one fide, and pleafant and ferene on 
the other. The fame author fays alfo in regard 
to the mafks of tragedies which ought to be 
charafterifcd, that the mafk of Thamyris, that 
rafh mufician whom the mufes deprived of hit 

* la an ef&y prefented to the academy of Belles Lettrei. 
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light for having been fo infolent as to challenge 
thcifl, ought to have one eye blue and the other 
black. 

The maflcs of the artclcnts produced likcwifc a 
great probability in thofe excellent plays, where 
the intricacy arifes from the miftakc by which foine 
of the aftors take one perfonage for another. The 
fpcftator who found himfclf miftakcn upon at- 
tempting to diftinguifli between two aflors, whofe 
maflc was as like as pofliblc, might cafily con- 
ceive that the adors themfclvcs were deceived. , 
Thijs he was foon impofed upon by the fuppofi- 
tion on which the incidents of the piece arc found* 
«d J whereas this fuppofition is fo very improbable 
with us, that 'tli with great difficulty we give 
way to it. In the rcprclcntation of two pieces 
which Molicre and Rcnard haVc imitated from 
Plautus, wc perceive diftinftly that the perfonage* 
who occafion the miftake arc really different. 
How is it pofliblc then to conceive, that the 
other aftors who arc nearer to them than wc, 
fliould be miftakcn in this refpeft ? 'Tis owing 
therefore to the habit wc have of humoring all 
the fuppofiiions which cuftoni lias cftablifhed on 
the ftage, that we fall in with thofe which con- 
ftitutc the intricacy of the Amphytrio and the 
Menxghmi \ and I fl;ould be far from advifing 
any body to compofe a new French comedy, the 
intrigue of which fliould confift in the like per- 
plexity. 

Befides the maflcs furniflied thd ancients with 
the opportunity of making men aft thofe fc- 
Vol. III. L ' ' . ca/e 
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male pcrfonagcs, whofc cjcclamation required ro- 
Ixiftcr lungs than women generally have, efpcci- 
ally when they were to make themfclves heard in 
ifuch fpacious places as the Roman theatres. In h€t, 
Icvcral paflagcs of the ancients \ and among the 
reft a recital which Aulus Gellius gives of the adven- 
ture that happened to a comedian whofe name was 
Polus, who^adlcd the perfonage of Elcftra, inform 
us, that it was cuftpmary for the ancients to itiake 
xuca aft female charafters. This author there- 
fore relates, that l^Jus^ afting at the theatre of 
Athens the part of Eleftra in the tragedy of 
Sophocles, mounted the ftagc with an urn in 
his hand, in wliich tl)c real alhes of one of his 
children were; <\epofited. This was in that part 
of the play wliere ]Eleftra appears holding an urn 
in her hand, jn which Ihc imagines the aflies of 
Iicr brother Oreftes are contained. As Polus was 
exceedingly moved when hq addreifcd his fpeech 
to this urn^ fo of courfe he made a great imprcf- 
fion upon the whole aflbmbly. Juvenal railing 
againft Nero, fays, that they muft Jay mafks, 
7hyrfi($h^ and in fine Antigona's gown, at the feet 
of this Emperor*5 flatues, as a kind of trophy to 
prefervc the memory of his great aftions. This 
/uppofes evidently that Nero had afted the part 
of the fifter of Et^ocles and Polynices in iome 
.tragedy. 

jinte pedes Domiii longum iu pone ^hjejie 
Sjrpja, vel Antigon^e^ G? perfonam Mcnalippes. 

Juv. fat. 8. 
, * QictKO dc offic. lib. t« AvLvs Gillivi. |9b. 7. cap. f* 
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^y ihee DmiiiVs flatues ft)aU hi laid. 
Tie habit and the ntajk in which you play'd 
Antigone^ s^ or bold Thyefte^s part^ 
(IVbiUyour wild nature little wanted art.) 

Stepney* 

By means ' of thofc maflcs they introduced all 
forts of foreign nations on the ftage, with their 
own peculiar phyfiognomy. Themajk of a red^ 
haired Batttvian^ fays Martial, which raifesywt 
laughter^ is a bugbear to children. 

' ■ " Rufi perfona Batavi 
^em iu derides i hac timet or a puer. 

Thofc mafks furnifhed even lovers with oppor- 
tunities of paying a compliment to their miftrcf- 
fes. Suetonius informs us, • that when Nero 
mounted the ftage in order to reprefent a God 
or a Hero, he wore a made made after his 
own vifagc -, but when he afted the part of fomc 
Goddefs or Heroin, he then wore a mafk which 
rcfembled the woman he afhially loved* 

Julius Pollux, ^ who compofed his work for 
the emperor Commodus, aflPures us that in the 
ancient Greek comedy, which had aflfumed the 
liberty of charadlerifing and afting living dii- 

• HeroMm Diprmpie, itm HercUm ferfims effiBit ad fi^ 
miUtudim^ 0rii fui (f fmmuM, frm fuampe Sligiret, 
SuBT.inN£a. 

J Omoiiait. lib. 4. c. 18. 
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zcns, the aftors wore a malk which rcfcmblcd the 
perfon they Ireprefehtfcd in the play. Thus So- 
crates might have (een on the Athenian ftagc 
an aftor wlio wore a rnafk that was like him^ 
when. Ariftophanes rcprcfcntcd him under ihc 
name of Socrates, in the comedy of the Clouds. 
This fame Pollux gives us, in the above-cited chap- 
ter, a very long and curious detail concerning the 
diftcaw characters of malks which were ufed in 
comic and tragic rei)rcrentations. 

But on the other hand the maflcs deprived the 
fpcftators of the picafurc of Iccing the pafllon? 
rife, and of difccrning their difTcrent fymptoms 
on the countenance of the adlor. All the cx» 
preflidns of the human paflions aflfeft us; bu( 
chofc marks which arc ^ painted on the vifage, 
make. a far greater imprcflion, as Quintilian * ob- 
ferves, than fuch as flicw thcmfclvcs only by the 
gefturc and voice. . . 

. : And .'yet. the ancient comedians could not difr 
play tJie figns of the pafTions on the countenance, 
for xhcy wry feldom, laid afide the maflc, and 
even fume comedians never put it off at all. 'Tis 
tme in<l/5ed,;we fuffer our 'comedians to conceal 
!Ot)c half.pf fuch marks ; of <the paHions as may 
ix, eacprofTed on tlie countenance. Thcfe marks 
coofiftcaA. much, in the changes tha( happen 
in the color of the face» as in thofe which are 
ioade in .the features. ^ Now the red paint with 
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which it has been cuftomary within thefc twenty 
yean even for men to dawb themfclves before 
they appear on the ftage, hinders us from per- 
ceiving the changes- of color, which make fo 
great and natural an imprcflion. ' But the maflcs 
of the ancient comedians, concealed alfo the altera- 
tion of tiie features which the p^int does not. 
. This indeed may be faid in defence of the maflc, 
that it does not conceal the eyes of the comedian 
from the fpedlator. Now if it be trUe that the 
paflions arc more difcerniblc: by the alterations 
which happen in our countenance, than by thofc 
which appear in our gefturc, attitude, and tone 
of voice ; 'tis Jikcwife true that thcfe paflions 
are ftill more diftinguifliable by the changes thac 
happen in our eyes, than by what appears in the 
others parts of tlic face. Our eyes • alone afc 
capable of reprcfenting diftindtly what' paflcs in 
the countenance, and render it; if I may fay fo 
intireiy viflble notwithftanding the maflc.- The 
imagination fuppiics what lies concealed ; and 
when we behold the eye fired with rage, wc 
imagine we fee the. reft: of the countenance' 
inflamed. Several paflagcs of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian Ihcw, that- the ancient * a^iors cxpreflcd 
perfedly all the figns of the paflfions' by the 
motion of their cycSy afliftcd by the : attitude 
and geftures. The fame ipay be faid 'of thofe 

'-'•* ■•'• •: - • . • ; . w.;. V ■. . r:- .. J: .;'* '■ 
•culu Cicdeorat. lib. «• 
. ..,v •* L 3 ^•^•> italiin 
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Italian comedians who uie maflcs. upon the (lage; 
^bi foul^ as Quintilian obfcrvcs, ; is. painted en 
ibe countenance \ and the eyes ate of all farts of 
tbi faee^ tbat' wbicb /peaks to us, as it were, 
tnoft intelligibly. 

I Ihall adhere ncverthelcfs to the fimplcft opn 
nion I for I really think it impoflible for ft mafked 
afkor to cxprefs fo well as. one who ufcs no 
mafk, the grcatcft part of the paflions, and cfpc-» 
cially thofc of the tender kind. The comedian 
who a£b without a maflc may. employ all the me« 
thods of cxprcfling the paflions which the maflc^ 
cd player ufes, and he is capable alfo of (hewing 
figns of the paflions, which are not in the other's 
power. I fancy therefore that the ancients who 
had fo great a relifli for the rcprefentation of 
theatrical pieces, would have made their comedi* 
ans lay- afide their maflcs, were it not for one 
rcafon. This is, that, as their theatres were very 
large and without a roof or folid covering, the 
mafk was of great ufc to the comedian, inaJ? 
much as, it enabled him to make himfelf heard 
by all the fpeftators, whilft on the other hand it 
deprived the latter, of no great advantage. In faft, 
it was impoflible that the alterations of the couq*^ 
tenance which the maflc conceals, fhouldbe dit 
ftin£t]y perceived by the fpe&ators, a great num-* 
ber of whom, were upwards of twelve fathoms 
diftant from the comedian : Let us explain the 
rcafon,, which 1 have. here alledged. 

A h ipA 'vuliu fiuritmm nmtiiU tuJi ftr fM9S maximi animus 
^moMot, (if!\nr. Ipft. lib. i|. ^csp. 3, 

GelliuSi 
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Gclllus, who wrote under the emperor Adrian, 
commends • the etymology which Caius Biflus 
gave of the Latin word perfona, which fignifies a 
maflc, by making this term come from the verb 
perfonare, which implies to refound. " In faft, 
" Jays be^ the face and the whole head being 
" inclofcd under the' cover of the mafl^, info-' 
" much that the voice cannot make its way But 
by one narrow paflagc, it follows therefore- 
that this conftraint of the voice produces a^ 
ftronger and clearer found. Hence the La- 
tins have given the name of ferfona to maflcs, 
*• which render the voice of thofc who wear 
*• them more diftinfl: and fonorous.'* Whether 
Baflus was right or not in his etymology, is no- 
thing at all to our purpofe. 'l is fufiicient for 
us, that Gellius would neither have commended 
nor adopted it, had not maflcs in his days .been 
a kind of echoes. Boetius confirms his opinion, 
by faying, that the concavity of the maflc aug- 
ments the force of the voice. 

No body can pretend to quefl;ion,. after having 
read thcfc paflagcs of Gellius, and Boetius, who 

• Lefiilt mibircules i^ fciti Cains Baffus in libris quos it 9rigi^ 
ntv^tabulorumcomfofuii, unde apfillatajii prrfona^ inierpritntur,' 
iptrfonandi imm id vocalulitm faaum eficonjcaat} nam €0' 
put, intuit, (^ CJ cooperiment9 pcr/onx Udum undtque^ unaqui 
ianhtm n)otis' emittendtt n;ia pervium\ qu^ fioa vaga nequi 
dijfufa ejt^ in umtm tantummod^ exitnm* tolU^am €$a/7amqi$i 
woctm. df magit ctaros finoro/pti /cnitus /acit; S>iioniafd igiiur 
indumintum illud .oris clarefare ij rffsnan vocm /acii, 0b 
dam cau/am^ ptrfrna di^la tfi. Au j.. G I tt. Nod.. Att. lib. Ji 
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wrote what they were cye-witncflcs of every day,' 
that the ancients made ufe,of maflcs to incrcafc 
the found of the voice : I fancy they fattened to i 
the mouth an incruftation which formed a kind 
of horn. 

We find by the figures of maflcs in ancient 
manufcripts, as aJfo by thofc on ingravcd ftones 
and medals, and in the ruins of the theatre: of 
Marccllus and feveral other monuments, that the 
opening at the mouth was very wide i being 
a kind of gap*^ng mouth yrhich frightened chil- 
dren,. 

— r— r^'^^^ifwy/i^ redit ad fulpita notum, .^ 
Exodium^ cum perfona palkntis biatum 
Ingrmio fnalris, formiddt rufticui infans. 

Juv. fat. 3. 

' fbe fame rude fong returns upon the crowds' 
And by tradithn^ is for toit altow^d. ' 
^be mimic yearly gives tbe fame deligbts^ 
And in tbe mctber's arms tbe clownijb infant 
frigbts. ^ . ^ Drvden. 

The ancients in all probability would not have 
fu0cred this deformity in their mafks, if they 
had not reaped fome benefit from it *» and I can- 
not fee in what this benefiit could confifV, unlcf? 
it were in the conveniency of being better able 
to fatten the horns proper for rendering the voice 
of the aftors more fonorous. 

We fee moreover by a paflage of Quintilian, 

that the ^o\ith pf the malt made *fo great aii 

• /*. alteration 
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alteration in the laughter of the aftor, as to rcn^ 
dcr it a very difagreablc noife., This author ad-, 
vifing orators to examine well their natural ta-, 
Icnts, in order to imbibe a taftc of declamation 
agreablc to thofe talents, fays,: it is poffiblc to 
plcafe with different qualities. He adds, that he 
has feen two famous comedians equally applaud-, 
ed, tho* their m^inncr of declaiming was very dif-; 
fcrent •, but each had fonfulted; his inclination and, 
talents in that manner ofadling, which he; had 
pitched upon.. Demetrius, on? of thofc come-^ 
dians, whom Juvenal ranks among the befl:, 
of. his time, and who had a very agreablc 
voice, chofc for" his part the perfonagcs of divini-r, 
tics,, ladies of diftipftion, indulgent fathers, at^i. 
fpnd lovers. Stratodcs, the other comedian, -who, 
is mentioned alfo by Juvenal,. * had a rough, 
voice. He appHpd hipifclf therefore intirely to 
aft; the charadcr of auftcrc fathers, parafitcs,; 
roguilh fervants, and in (hort, of all thofc per- 
fonages which require a great deal of aftion. His 
gefture was lively, his motions animated, and he, 
ventured to do feveral things capable, Cjf ^fawvig; 
the hiflfes^pf the houfc upon any . other : aftor but. 
himfeJf. One of thofe bpld thingswhich Swato- 
des ventured to do, was to laugh, tho* he" was; 
very fenfiblp, faysQuintilian, * of t)^e reafitu wbji 
Imgbing froducfs a. difagreabk ejeif,i)f_a m^r- 

. • , . . ..•!.. ■'.-: ..-. . .•■ !.•..., ••). ;■;* ■.' f 

• Juv. f»t. 3..,, , r 

* U/um Jituii turfut W agiiita4,M w/ pturum itMVtmm 
firfittte T\fut, jum m» iimtrut rt^itm fofuh iahat. Qj» IHT. 
Inft. lib. II. cap. ult. ' ' , ■ , 

I Laughter ' 
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r^4 Ckitioaz Reflections «« 
Laughter is not a dUagreable thing of itfelif in a 
comic fccnc: This wc arc very well convinced 
of 5 for Molicre makes his perfonages fomctimes 
buril out into a repeated laughter^ A great (it 
of laughing muft: have echoed thercforo in fuch* A 
manner in the mouth of the mafki as tb' produce' 
a very difagreabie found. This cbuld not haVe^ 
happened, if the mouth and neighbouring parts' 
of the infide of the made had' -not been co« 
vered with a hard fonorous body, which made 
fome alteration in the natural* found of the. 
voice. * '• 

I Ihall venture to give hett a dDnjc(5hjre intirely 
new, which may clear up a pafllige of Pliny that 
has been hitherto mifundcrflood : This is that 
the ancients, after having made ufe of brafs' 
to incruftate the maflcs, employed afterwards' 
for the fame purpofe very thin plates of mar*- 
ble. 'Pliny, fpeaking of curious ftoncs, fays that- 
the ftonc called calcophonos/ ot bYafs-foundingy 
\% black, and that according; to- the etymology 
of its name, it produced^ upon being touched, t 
a found like tliat of this metal. Wherefire^^ 
condhues he, ' the conuMhtisun ddvifedtotnakt 
ufe if in Now what ufe cbuld the comedians^ 
have made of a (tone with this* property, were' 
it not to incruftate a part* of the mouth of their 
maflcs, after it had bceh fawed^into very thin* 
plates. Thofe maflcs which were of wood, as wc 
learn from a poem of Prudentius againft.Symma* 

9: (Atluphuoi nigra tft^ fU iWfit'^h tinUim nMutrv^ 
geedis ui fisJuU gifiania. Plim. lib. 3)r: Cap', lo; 
rA\^\]? chUS, 
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thus, were very proper for receiving this incrufta- 
tion. ^hafe who recite in tragedies^ fays our 
ipott^tover their heads ^ with a wooden majk^and 
by the contrivance of the openings they pour forth 
their turgid declamation. 

Ut tragicus cantor ligno tegit or a cavato^ 
Grande aliquid cujus per hiatum carmen anhelet. 

Solinus, who wrote fome time after Pliny, fcems 
to inform us of the reafon why the ufe of this 
ftone was preferable to brafs in the inward incru** 
ftation of a part of the maflc. 'Tis that in the 
repcrcuflion of the voice it docs not alter the clear* 
nefs of the found, whereas the refounding of the 
brafs throws always fome confufion into the found 
it reverberates. After obfcrving that * the ^r/i/}- 
founding ftone rcfounds like this metal, he adds, 
• that it docs not obftruft the clearncfs of the voice, 
when it -is ufcd with difcrction. 

We are able to judge of the attention the ancients 
had to whatever they thought capable of adding 
cither ornament or cafe to the execution of their 
tcatrical pieces, by what Vitruvius tells us ** con* 
c^rningthemanner of placing the Echaa^ or brazen 
vtflels proper for the echoes. Thii author fpeak- 
ing of the architcfturc of the theatres, enters into a 

^Cakophonot refonai ut fui/ata 4tra. PuMc) haHtus/irnfOi 
tvods c/ariiatim. Solin. ed. Salmas. c. 37. * * 

^ It a bee rafhtti vox i/cenavilut a antfQfffufe^ft circm 
^giut tacituqvi firient finguUrum vafirum cava, ixdtavirii 
^M^am ilaritatim IS conceatu tPHViiiiiatm fibi i^nfon^iam. 
VlTsyv. lib. 5. cap. 5, *c. 

^ ^ very 
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156 Critical Reflections w 
very long and methodical detail in relation to die 
form of thofe veflels (which in all probability were 
nothing more than round, concave plate9 of brafs) 
^s well as to the places where they were to be Rxk% 
that the voice of the a£lor might have a clearer 
and more tunable echo. lie tells us that all thofe' 
velTels ought to be of diflfcrent tones, whereby he 
plainly indicates that the opening and the other 
dimenfions ought not to be the f$imc ; and as 
thofe vcflfcls were pla<:ed at different diftances 
from the aftor, they myft have been more or 
bfs eafy to vibrate, in order to anfwer in concert. 
7*he fame author complains that the Romans in 
his time ncglcdcd to place thofe Ecbaa in their 
theatres, in imitation of the Greeks, who were very 
<xaft in this point. Very likely the Romans 
followed afterwards Vitruvius's advice, for PUny 
con^plains * that the veflels and vaults in which 
they were placed, abforbed the adlor*s voice. . He 
pretends that they had as bad an effedt . as the 
land of the'orchcAra, that is, of the fpace between 
the ftage and the foremoft row of the fpefbators^ 
On the other hand CaflTiodorus obferves, ^ that thp 
yoice of thofe who aAcd in tragedies being ftrength* 
cned by the coocavitiest produced fyd^ a found 

* In thtatrorum onbtftrii /crobt aui mrena fufir injtQM^ vox 
dtrotatur (*f in rudi parittum circumjeSu Miii iticm iuambiu* 
PkiN. lib. 11. cap. 52. 

^ Jragadia ex vch nutjilimie nkmimaur^ ' ptif e$Mcavii npfr* 
Oijfimbui r0b$raiMt ialm finum viJeiur iffictri^^Mi ^kwii oh ^« 
mintn9n^rtdaii^r* Cauiod, «p. 51. lib. \. 
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fts one would fcarcc imagine could come from a 
human brcaft. Thofe concavities could be nothing . 
clfc but the Ecb^a and the horn of the mafic. We 
may judge by the attention the ancients had t6 
thefe things, whether they ncglcftcd to fcarch for 
every kind of invention, that might enable the 
theatrical mafics to produce the cflfca:, which, ac- 
cording to Gellius, had given them the name of 

perfona. 

If the ancient writers could have forcfcen, 
that future generations would have been fo much 
at a lofs to explain things, which were fo eafy to 
them, by rcafon they faw them every day, or be- 
caufe every body had books that gave methodical 
accounts of them ; they would have been rnore 
circumftantial in their narrations. But they ima- 
gined that pofterity would be always in the way 
of being informed of the fubjcft they fpoke of ; 
for which rcafon they fcldom mentioned any more 
concerning it, than was neccflary to fupport aA 
argument, to ground a comparifon, to explain a 
circumftance, or to give the reafon of an etymo- 
logy. Even thofe who have wrote methodically 
on poetry, architcAurc, and feveral other arts, 
judging it would be unneccfiary to commence their 
reafonings and inftruftions with a previous de- 
fcription of what was vifible to all the world, fall 
direftly into precepts and difcuflions, which their 
cotempofarics found very clear, but arc a kind of 
enigma to pofterity, becaufc the torch which gave 
light to their cotemporarics, is cxtinguiflied. For 
example, a$ the ancients have not left us a dcfcrip- 
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tion of the infide of the CoUfeum^ architects are 
ilill in doubt concerning the nature of the inward 
diftribution of the third floor, tho* the two firft 
arc yet almoft intire. For the very lame reafon 
Antiquarians are at a lofs how to explain a 
great many things in relation to themaflcs j which 
would not be the cafe perhaps, had we not loft 
the books that Dionyfius of HalicarnafTus, Ru* 
fus, ahd fcveral other ancient writers wrote con« 
ccrning the theatres and fccnic reprcfcntations. 
They would at leaft have inftrufted us in refpeft 
to feveral things that have cfcapcd our knowledge, 
tho* they happened not to give us a thorough 
infight into every thing. The reader will find a 
catalogue of thofe writers whofe books have pe- 
rifhed, in the fourth chapter of the firft part of a 
treatife concerning the theatres of the ancients, 
written by Boulanger the Jcfuit. 

But we know enough to conceive that the an- 
cients found the mafks of great ufc, by rendering 
the players capable of making themfelves heard in 
theatres which had no folid covering, and where 
there were fcveral fpeftators at twelve fathoms dif- 
tancefrom the ftage. Befides, as we have already 
obferved, the malks deprived the fpcftators ofno 
great advantage % for near two thirds of them were 
at too great a diftance to perceive the effedl of 
. the pafllons on the countenance of die players, at 
leaft diftinftly enough to behold them with pleafure; 
. 'Tis impofiible to diftinguifh tbefe exprelfions at 
a particular diftance in which one may be capable 

neverthelefs 
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neverthelefs of difcerning the age and other remark- 
able ftrokes of the charaftcr of a iiuflc. An ex- 
prcffion muft have been made with very frightful 
grimaces to be rendered difcernible tothefpeftators 
at above five or fix fathoms diftance from the, 
ftage. I ftiall repeat here an obfervation I have 
made already in another place : 'Tis that the 
ancient players did not aft like ours by the help 
of artificial lights, which illuminated the theatre on 
all fides, but by the afliftance of day light, which 
muft have lef; a great many fliades upon the 
ftage, as the light came in chiefly from the top. 
Now the juftnefs and accuracy of declamation fre* 
qucntly requires the alteration of the ftrokes, in 
which an exprefiion confifts, to be hardly vifible. 
This is whAt happens in particular circumftances, 
when the ador breaks out involuntarily into fome 
external dcmonftration of his paflion* We have 
therefore reafon to make our players aft without 
maflcs, and the ancients were not in the wrong to 
liave theirs maiked« But 'tis time to xctura to 
my fubjcdt 
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CHAP. XIII. 

of Saltation or ibe art of gejliculation, catted by 
p fome authors the typocritUai tnufc. 

AS loon as a pcrfon is acquainted with the 
divifion of the declamation ufcd in the 
ancient theatres, he meets with proofs of it in 
a great many books, where he took no notice of 
them before he had been inftrufted with regard to 
this pradice. He underftands very clearly, for 
example, the paffajge where Suetonius fays, ' " that 
** Caligula was fo paffionately fond of finging and 
" dancing, that even in public fpeftacles he could 
•• not refrain from finging aloud with the aftor 
•• whofpokc, norfroni making the fame gcfturc 
*« as the a&or who gefticulated, either in order 
i* to approve his gcfture or to make fome alter- 
•« ation in it.** 'Tis obfervable that Suetonius 
ufes here the words finging and pronouncings as 
fynonymous terms in the language of the theatre, 
and thap he employs in the fame manner the word 
dance and that of gejliculating. This author by fo 
db'mg has only given the name of the genus to the 
fpccies. The ancient art of gefticuladon, purfuant 

a CoHiiuU Mcfaliandi ftktuftaU it a efferebaiur^ ui m fuhlitu 
quidtm /pi&MCulh Hmptr^ii. pumiftm it tr0iiad$ ffnHnliunti 
Undmni^ ig gijium hiftrhninuafi laudant vtt tirriginSf falm 
^gitit. Suit. inCAioCiti. 

to 
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to what we have already obfcrved, was one 
of the fpecics into which the art of dancing 
was divided. Our dancing is a fpccies of the 
art which the Greeks called "O^xfltng and the 
Romans, SaUatio. But as the French tranflators 
render thcfe two words by that of dancing, this 
ambiguity has been the fource of a great many 
falfc ideas. Let us fee what difcoveries we can 
make concerning this fubjefb. 

Plato fays, * that the art by the Greeks called 
O^X^ta-igconddSi in the imitation of all thcgefturcs 
and motions of man. In fadl, according to Varro, 
^ tlie word Saltatio did not come from Salius^ 
which fignifics leaping^ but from the name of an 
Arcadian called Salitis^ who was the firft that 
taught the Romans this art. The teftimony of 
Varro cannot be balanced by any argument found- 
ed on the apparent etymology of the word Sal-> 
tatio. Wherefore we muft diveft our felves of the 
prejudice drawn from the name of Saltatio^ which 
might lead us to believe that every faltation deriv- 
ed its origm from the word Saltus^ which figni* 
fies a leap. 

*Tis cafy to conceive that the artificial dances 
of tne ancients, in which they imitated, for ex- 
ample, the leaps and gambols that peafants are 
accufiomcd to make after drinking, or the 

a Plato de Icgibus, lib.' 7. 

^ $m/t4ii$ret autem nomi$iat9i Varrt Mat 0I ArtMik Ss/iOf fui 
primus docuit Romanot adoUfcentet noMes faltmn^ Iiio. orig. 
lib. 18. cap. 50. * 
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frantic capcrings of Bacchanalians, were like ta our 
dances. But the other dances of the ancients, in 
which they imitated the aftionof pcrfons who do 
not leap, or who, to fpeak after our manner, do 
not dance, was only ah imitation of the ftci)s, at- 
titudes, gellures, and in (hort'of all the external 
dcmonftnitions with which people are accuftomcd 
to accompany their difcourfe, or which they fome- 
times ufe in order to convey their fcntiments 
without fpcech. Tisthus David danced before 
the ark, teftifying by his attitude, as well as by 
his gefturcs and proftcrnations, the profound re- 
fpcft he had for the pledge of the covenant of the 
liOrd with the Jcwifh people. Wc find by Dion, 
• that Heliogabalus danced, not only when he faw 
dramatic pieces aftcd from the place where it was 
cuftomary for the emperor to be fcated, but that 
he ufcd alfo to dance as he walked, as well as 
in giving audience, in fpcaking to his foldiers, and 
even when he facrificcd. As odd and as crazy 
a prince as Hcliogabalus was, yet he could not 
be fuppofed to dance after our. manner in thofc 
circumftances which Dion relates. *Tis tlwire- 
fore fit we fliould form an idea 6f the SaUa- 
tioy as of an art which included not only our 
dancing, but moreover the various rules of gef- 
ture. This is what I Ihall ftlll endeavour to prove 
by the following authorities. 



* Dion. edit. Flic p. 90. 
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Athenaus' writes, » that Theleftes was the firfl: 
Inventer of that kind of dumb play, or dancingi 
without leaps or caper?, which we fliall hereaf- 
ter diftinguilh by the name of the art of gefture : 
In this we fhall only give it the name it bore 
frequently among the ancients. It was cuftoma- 
ry for them to call it Cbirortomia, and this word 
litterally tranHatcd fignifies the rule or dircdion of 
the hand. 

As the art of gefture was fubdividcd likewifc 
into fcveral fpecies, one ought not to be furprized 
to find io great a number of different dances a- 
mong the ancients, as enabled Meurfms ^ tocom- 
pofe an intire diAionary of their names, ranged 
in alphabetical order. Of all the mgfical arta 
the ancients were fondeft of this, ^nd confc- 
qucntly cultivated it mofl: : wherefore this art, 
which taught the player what he was to do on 
the ftage, at the fame time that it inftrudled the 
orator in the rules of gefture, was fubdividcd into 
fevercl parts, fome of which were fuitablc to the 
• very gravcft perfons. 

Whofoever has read the works of the ancients 
in their original languages, muft remember they 
have frequently fecn the word Saliath employed 
on occafions where it could not be underftood of 
a dance like ours. I hope neverthelefs that I fhall 
not be troublefome to the reader by producing 



* Atiibm^bui. Dcipii. lib. I. 

^ OrCUSST. J. iVUuASil. 
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fcveral other arguments to prove the ancients had 
many Saltatiofis in which they did not dance. 

Thofe authors who have given the divifi- 
on of the ancient Mufic, make the Hypocritica 
prcfide over their dance ; this was what the Latins 
fbmctimcs called the dumb mufic. We have al- 
reatiy ohfcrvcd that its name came from that of 
jTT^x^iTi;;, which in its proper fenfc fignificd a 
counterfeiter. But this was the common name the 
Greeks gave 10 their comedians, ^ 

The reader is already fcnfibtc, by what little I 
have faid concerning this art, that the geftures, 
whofe fignification and ufe it prefcribcd, were not 
attitudes and movements which contribute to a 
genteel carriage; fuchasthofe of our dancers 
generally arc. The gcftures of the ancient dance 
muft have exprcflcd; 4nd^ fignificd fomething ; 
they muft have been, as it were, a continued 
difcourfc. But lee us proceed to the proofs I 
have promifed. . •.. / 

Apulcius has left us the dcfcription of a rcpre- 
fentation of the judgment of Paris, executed by 
Pantomimes who played without fpeaking, and 
whofe acting was called Saliath. When this au- 
thor fpcaks of the gate of the aftors on the ftage, 
he ufcs the word incedere^ which properly figni- 
fics to walk. In another place, to fignify that 
Venus fpokc only with her eyes, he fays * Jhe 
danced only with bir eyes. Bcfides 'tis obfcrvable 

* Ei it^HHMfiquam/ulittnfilh ^uU$, Apvl. metam. lib. 10. 
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that the ancients hardly ever praifc the legs and 
feet of their Saltatores^ or dancers j the parts 
they commend principally arc the arms and 
hands. An epigram of the Greek Anthology 
reproaches an aftor who had danced in the 
charader of Niobc, for ufing no more motion 
than if he had b^tn the very rock into which 
Niobc was mctamorphofcd, in flioit, that he ne- 
ver ftirred out of his place, and confcquently 
that he had not danced a fmglc ftep. 

nav]u)cu6^ l^o^!r;y o^X^fiivoQ^w to i^iyt^ov 

*AXX' tm T?c Ko^pfloci?; cc^vSg, on 3^ ^l^g Jy ^ot, 
K«i ^Sy i^^xfii^* tiro iru^ l^-o^inv. 

r- Anthol. Gnec. Jib. i. 

Nothing is more improper than a long drcfs for 
a pcrfon that dances after our manner. • Now wc 
find that the ancient SaUatores were clad in a long 
habit., Suetonius fays • of Caligula, who was paf- 
fionately fond of the Saltation : ** That this prince' 
•* having fent for fcveral pcrfons of diftinftion to 
** his palace, he came in upon them very abrupt- 
** ly, clad in a Greek habit, which hung (down 
** to his heels, and performed before them, i!ic 
" gcftures of a Monologue, accompanied with 
" inftruments, after which he withdrew witiiuuc 

• Magno irtiarum (sf fcabtllorum erepitn cum palU tunea' 
fHi ta/arifrojl/uit, (J dejfahat9 canticmbiit. Suet. In C.'aio. 

v^ M3 •* fpeaking 
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•• fpcaking a word.** Vcllcius Patcrculus relates 
• that Plancus, cnc of the Roman officers who 
followed Mark Antony's fortune, having at- 
tempted to counterfeit Glaucus (a famous filhcr- 
man whom the ancients fuppofcd to have been 
iiutamorphofcd into a Triton, when grown mad 
after eating of a certain herb, he jumped into 
the fca) ** he difguifcd himfclf in the appcar- 
•* ance of a Sea-God, and walking on his knees, 
** danced the adventure of Glaucus.** Now a 
man dancing upon his knees, would have been 
a very foolifli fpeftacle. 

What Quintilian fays with refpeft to the ne- 
ccfiity of fending children to fchools, where they 
might learn the art of Saltation^ is fufficient alone 
to convince us that the art of gedurc was the 
principal, part of it. ff^e muji not^ fays this au« 
thor, ^ be ajfjamed to learn whai we Jhall fome day 

a Geruleatus (i nudus^ caputqui rtdimhui Mrunilm li cam* 
dam irabtiUt gittihus snnixsu, Glaucum /altifjf€t% Pat£AC« 
hiih lib. 2. ^ . 

* Et urti quod facer t •ferttat mm Udlgnum rjt di/ctn^prte* 
Jcrttm hftc thiromnnia, ftue efl (ui nomine ff/o dcelaratur) lex 
gffiuSf l^ ab illh t^eroicii iemforihs oria fit^ tst a fummis Cnt^ 

ci/r viris.i^fmh ip/$ etiam Socrate protala Vcque id^ve* 

ierihm Rumtinh dedtcri /hU •* argumentum ejt^ /acirdoiim «#• 
mine ac re/ipone durans ad ivr iemfm falteUi* ...... iujae 

eiiam di/iipliHie tt/ut ia ttojlram u/que ^eiaitmfiu repnbegfiQMi 
di/cendit. A mi tamen iistt ultra piteriks annos retimiiiurt tuc 
in hit ip/is diu, Kiqui ehim geflum orafris eomponi ad fimi* 
litudintm /abaiorii *v0lo^ fed fubefft alijuid ik iae exfreiiatiotie, 
Quint, lull. lib. i. cap. ii. • 
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or other be obliged to prailife* T^be Cbironcmy^ 
which properly fignifies the art ofgejlure^ is a thing 
that has been known as early as the heroic times j 
and the greateft men of Greece^ and even Socrates 
himfclf^ approved of it. Do not we fee likewife 
by the ancient inflitution of the da^tces of the 
Saltan priefls^ thai our old Romans did not eoU'^ 
temn this art ? In fhort^ the prailice has been 
tranfmitted down to us^ without being cenfureL 
But I would not advife a boy to be left too long 
with his mafier^ /nice it is fufficicnt for him to know 
and retain as much of this excrcife as will give him 
a grace and eafy air in bis action. For thegeflure 
of an orator ought to be very different from that of 
a dancer. 

And yet Macrobius h.is prefcrvcd a fragment 
of one of Scipio -/Emilianus's harangues, in which 
the dcftroycr of Carthage fpcaks with great 
warmth againft the inconvcniencics attending the 
fchools, where they taught the art of gefture. . Our 
young people y fays Scipio, * are fcnt to afchool ofco* 
medians to learn to recite \ an excrcife- which our an-- 
ceflors conftdered as a fcrvile profeffion. Befides^ 
when the children of people of diflinllion frequent 
thofe fchools in which the art c/faltation is taught'^ do 
they not mix with the tnoft fcandalous company ? We 
find likewife by an oration of Cicero in defence of 

* Emni in ludum ljifiri^Hum% difcuni eaniare^ qopd maj§rei 
Mpftri ingenuii pr$tro dud vcluerutU, Euui, iuquam, in ludum 
faltatorium iuUr eiuicdBJ, virgiuit pueriqne iugiuui Macros. 
Saturh. lib. 3. cap. 8. 
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Muncna, whom Cato had reproached for being 
a dancer^ that the praftice of Saltation was not to- 
lerated among people of note, unlcfs under very 
particular circumftanccs. 

Let us return to Quintilian. This author fays 
in another place, ' That an orator mufi not pro^ 
nounce like a comedian^ nor geniculate like a dancer. 
Now one of his reafons is in all probability, 
becauie tlie gcfturcs taught by the art of Salta^ 
tion^ were not intircly defigned for giving a 
better grace and air ; nor were they, if I may 
fo exprcfs myfelf, geftures void of fcnfe, but 
frequently fuch as had a very fenfiblc meaning ; 
i'ucli as even fpoke. Now thefc fignificative gcf- 
turcs are of two forts, the one natural, and the 
other artificial. 

Natural gcfturcs are thofc which naturally ac- 
company the fpeech. This gefturc, which, to 
make ufe of a poetic exprefiion, fpeaks to 
the eyes, gives a ftronger energy to difcourfc, 
and animates at the fame time the fpeaker and 
the hearer. If a man of any vivacity is hindered to 
geniculate when he fpeaks, his expreflion becomes 
languid, and the Hrc of his eloquence is extin* 
guiihed. On the other hand an orator, whom 
we both fee and hear, moves us much more, 
than one whofe voice we hear without beholding 
his geftures. But *tis very rare that the natural 
gcfturc fignifies any thing diftinAly» without the 

Mir Comoftlum tff pr0mt9iaatioHet non faltatonm im gefiu fa- 
CiQ. QyiNT.InH. lib. i.cap. rz. 

afliftancc 
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afliftancc of language. This happens only in two 
cafes. The firft is, when the natural gefture fig- 
nifies an ^ffeSlion^ fuch as a head-ach, or a fit of 
impatience. But it is not even then fufficient 
to render the circumftanccs of this afiTcftion in- 
telligible. Secondly, it fignifies fomething with- 
out the help of fpccch, when it is the fame 
fign as tliat which commonly accompanies a ' 
certain expreflion. 'Tis then fuppofed, that the 
pcrfon who ufcs this gefture, does it with the 
intention of faying what is commonly faid when 
people make this external fign. The gefture 
of thofe who live fouth of us, being much 
more diftindl than ours, 'tis much eaficr to com- 
prehend the meaning of it, when it is ufed with- 
out fpeech, than to underftand what our gefture 
fignifies under the like circumftancc. But thefc 
natural geftures have always a very imperfcfl:, and 
frequently even an equivocal fignification. 

A man therefore who wants to exprcfs diftinft- 
ly without fpeaking, any other thing befides an 
affciliony is obliged to have recourfe to thofe ar- 
tificial demonftrations and geftures, which do not 
derive their fignification from nature, but from 
human inftitution. A proof of their being only ar- 
tificial figns, is, that like words they areunderftood 
only in fomc countries. The very fimplcft of 
thefe geftures bear no fignification but in a par- 
ticular province ; for in other parts people make 
ufe of diflferent figns to cxprefs the fame* thing. 
For example, the gefture of the hand, which 
is ufcd in France when calling a pcrfon, is 

not 
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not the fame as that which is praftifcd in Italy, 
A Frenchman makes a fign to thofe whom he 
wants to come towards him, by lifting up his 
right hand, with die fingers turned upwards, and 
drawing it fcvcral times towards his body % where- 
as an Italian, to make the fame fign, lowers his 
fight hand, and turns his fingers towards the 
giound. People in different countries have a 
different manner of faluting one another. The 
demonftratibns and gcftures which a perfon, who 
will not or cannot fpeak, arc not cxaftly the fame 
as thofc which are ufcd with fpcech. One who has 
a mind to cxprcfs by figns and without uttering a 
word, my father is deady is obliged to fupply die 
want of words withftudied figns far different from 
thofe h^ would ufc in pronouncing this fentence. 
Thcfe figns may be called artificial, or to cxprcfs 
it logically, inftituted geftures. 'Tis known that 
logic divides all its figns into two forts, natural, 
and inftituted. Thus the fmokc is a natural fign 
of fire, but a crown Is only an inftituted fign, and 
an emblem of royalty. Thus a man who beats his 
brcaft, ufcs a natural gefture, which cxpreflcs an 
amazcmcntor furprize : a perfon who dcfcribcs by 
gefticulating, a forehead incircled with a diadem, 
ufcs only an inftituted gefture, which fignifics a 
crowned head. 

Tho* in common rcprcfentadons gefture and 
ipecch accompanied one another on the ftagc, 
yet the gefture was taught in fchools, as an art 
that fticwcd the manner of cxprcfllng one*s felf, 
even without fpcaking. Wherefore 'ris highly 
2 probable, 
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probable, that the profeffors of this art, inftruftcd 
their pupils not only in every imaginable method 
of making themfclvcs undcrftood by the help of 
natural geftures, but that they even taught them 
how to cxprcfs their thoughts by making ufe 
of inftituted ones. The orator had no occa- 
fion to employ thofe artificial geftures to make 
himfclf undcrftood. Befides, it was almoft im-* 
poffible but fevcral of thofe geftures muft 
have been incompatible with the decency he was 
to obfcrvc in his declamation. Here you have, 
methinks, the reafon why Quintilian fo Often for* 
bids his orator to imitate the gefticulation of danc- 
ers or Saltatores. 

What Quindlian fays in another place * feems 
to confirm my conjefture. All the ahovemen^ 
tioned geftures are performed naturally at the 
fame time that the words are pronounced. But 
there is another kind of geftures^ which are 
fignificative only inafmucb as they defcribe the 
thing which we want to exprefs by their ajftf* 
tance. Such is the gefture reprefenting the aHion 
of a phyfician feeling a pulfe^ made ufe of to Jig^ 
nify a Jick perfon. Nothing is more vicious in an 

* Et ii quidem dt quibus fum hcutus cmn if/is v$cittis Mtu* 
ra/ifct exeunt gejlus : a/ii/knt qui res imitatioMt fignificant | ut 

fi irgmm, tentantu venai medics Jimilitudint ofteiuhi I 

quod eft genus quam iongij/ime its aaiom fugiendum^ Abejfi 
enim plurimum i Sattatwe delet Orator, ut Jit geftut ad fen* 
/im magis quam ad verta accommodatus : quod Utiam biftrsoni* 
hus pauli granfioribui faare moris fust. Quint, Inft. lib.i !• 
cap. 3, 

crater 
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172 Critical Reflections ot 
crator than to ufe this kind ofgejiure in bis ie^ 
clamation^ which Jhould be, intinly different from 
that of a dancer, ^he orator ought to make 
bis gefiure agree with the fentiment he expreffes^ 
and not with the f articular fignification of the 
word be pronounces. We fee^ that even comedi* 
ans who endeavour to aff with due decorum, fub^ 
mit to this precept, that is, they either never, or 
but very feldom, make ufe of injlitutedftgns in their 
declamation. 

Cicero fays the fame thing pretty near as Quin- 
tilian. *' He allows • a perfon who is brought 
*• up to the bar, to endeavour to acquire the 
*^ grace and free air of Rofcius, but he will hot 
" have him mould his gefture in imitation of 
" that which was praftifed by comedians.'* Very 
likely the greateft part of the a£tors did not do as 
thofe whom Quintilian calls Hijiriones pauli gra- 
fuiores. A great many comedians chofe to make 
ufe of the inftituted rather than the natural figns, 
becaufe the former fcemed fitter to excite laughter, 
as well as to render the adion more animated. 
Neverthelefs perfons of a very good tafte difap- 
provcd of this practice, Cicero fays, ^ ** that 

• Siuh negei $ptis tjfi in tpc §rat§ri9 motu JiaiMfUi, R$/cii 
gtfim i^ nnnu/laie f Tomtit ti€m§ /uaferii JlmHoJis dlctnii ad$* 
tefcentilms in g^n d^tenJc^ bijiriwm m9ri iUbirari. CiC* 
de oral. lib. 1 • 

b Nam (ft faUJirid m^ius ftepi/kni uU^/hris, &f hiftrionum 
n^nmiUi gejitts inepti non vacant pjenjifnr^ (f in utr$^ni li- 
nen fua /uni ream (^ Jimflicia taudantnr. CiC. dc off. 
lib. 1. 

•* plain 
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plain and natural gedures are the mod agre- 
^* able in theatrical entertainments i and that the 
*^ comedians olTcnd the fcnfible fpeftator, when 
" they ufe filly ridiculous geftures, as it fomc- 

times happens/* 

Wc find a very curious defcription of the art of 
gefticulation in a letter written by Cafilodorus to 
Albinus, commiflioning him to make the people 
decide whether Theodoron or Halandius was the 
bcfl: aftor, as the point in qucftion was to pro« 
mote the clevereft of the two. Our anceftors, fays 
Cafliodorus, * gave the name of Mute Music to 
that art, which Jhews bow to fpeak without open^ 
ing the mouth, to exprefs every thing by gejtures, and 
even to render intelligible by certain movements as 
well as by different attitudes of the body, what we 
fhould find very difficult to communicate by a con^ 
tinued difcourfe, or a whole page in writing. I 
fancy neverthelefs th?t the inftituted figns did not 
bear always a diftinA fignification of what they 
were meant to exprefs, tho* a kind of allufion 
might have been obferved in their firft inflitutbn 
to the things tliey fignificd. I'hc Mnnus is out, 
fays ^ ApuleiuS. We fhall fee by what St Auf- 
tin fays of the Pantomimes, that the relation ber 
tween the gefture and the thing fignificd was not 

• Ilane far tern mnfiesr di/cifiin^ mu:am mitjorei nejiri n§mi* 
naverunti fdlicet qua ore cltwfi "manlbiis loquiluTt bf fuiittj^ 
dam gtfticulatiQHihttt /aiit inteiligi^ quod vix narranti Isugna 
aut /criftura iextu poffit agnofci. Cassiodoivus tar. cpift. 
lib. I. ep. 20. 

J Mimns haUuanatnr. ArvL. Flor. lib. J. 
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174 Critical Replectioms on 
(o clear, as to be underftood without an intcrpretcf 
by thofe who had not learnt the language of the 
ancient dance. • 

The caftern nations have fcveral forts of dances 
like thofe defcribcd by Cafliodorus } and all the 
relations of travellers, efpccially thro' Perfia, fpeak 
of thefe dances. The ftatcs of Afia have been 
as fubjcft to political revolutions as thofe of 
Europe ; but they fccm to have l)ecn Icfs fubjeft 
to moral revolutions. The manner of drcfs, as 
well as the other national cuftoms of Afia, were 
never fubjedt to (o much change, as they have 
been, and ftill are in the wcftern parts of Europe. 
^ We find that the ancients called the fame pcrfon 
indifcriminately, Saltator and Gfjiicuktor, becaufe 
the Saltation was the genus, and the Gefticulationtht 
fpecies. • The orator Hortenfius, Cicero's cotem- 
porary and rival, was in his manner and drefs 
what we call finical and afFcaed. It was faid of 
him, that after having been a long time an aftor, 
he was become at length an aftrefs •, for which 
reafon they ufed to call him Dionyfia, which, ac- 
cording to Gellius, • who gives this recital, was 
the name of a celebrated woman-dancer. On the 
other hand the aftion of a comedian was alfo call- 
ed gcfticulation, as may be feen in the recital of 
the adventure of Andronicus the poet. Thus it 
was not only cuftomary to ufc the word damns, 

• 7»riHalut nm jmm UJIrhnm rfe Horten/wm JSeirtt. fd 
Zejlitulariam, Dltnjjum^ emn' nitij^^ SaltatricuU nmuMt 
»ittUar,t. Avt. Gf ti.. Noa. Attic, jib. i. cap. 9.. . 

when 
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when fpcaking of gefturcs, but likewire to ap* 
ply it to the aftion of comedians. Sattare and 
gefium agtrt were ufcd fo indifcriminately, tluc 
they were frequently faid to dance a dramatic ' 
fiece inftead of reciting it on the ftagc ; and this 
not only when fpcaking of the r^prefcntations of 
Pantomimes, who, as we fliall fee prefently, adled 
without opening their lips, but likewife when men- 
tioning the reprefentations of- common tragedies 
or comedies, in which the recitation of the vctfes 
formed a part of the execution of the pliy. 

Whentver you write to me^ fays Ovid, to a friend 
who had fent him word that the Medea or fomc 
other compofition of this poet was a6tcd with great ' 
applaufc, that the theatre is full^ as often as tn^ 
pieces are danced ; a/td that my verfes are altvays 
clapt. 

Carmina cum pleno fait art nofira tbeatroy 
Verfihus iS plaudi fcribis^ amice ^ meis. 

Ovid. Trift. 5.clcg.7; ; 

Gellius, to fignify that the aftors who formerly 
pronounced, ufed likewife to gefticularc, iays*^ 
• that thofe who in his timefung without flirring^ 
were accuftomed before to dance while they were 
ftnging. 

Juvenal fays, that the carver at the better fort 
of tables, ufcd to dance while he was carving. 
Now 'tis pofllblc to carve and gcfticuUtc ; but 

^ Saltttbundi autm camhant qu^ nunc fiantu canunt. Id. 
ibid, lib. 20. cap. 3. 

one 
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one cannot carve and dance after our manner. 
Befidcs, this poet adds by way of raillery,, that 
there is a kind of merit in cutting up a pullet and 
a hare with a varied gefturc fuited to each opera^^ 
tion.- There were particular fchools at Rome for 
this kind of Saltation. 

StruSlorcm inter ea^ ne qua indignatio defit^ 
Saltantem fpeSla^ 6f cbironotnonta volanti 
Cultello^ dome peragat diBata magijiri 
Omnia \ nee minimo fani diferimine refert^ 
, ^0 gejtu lepores 6f quo gailina feeetur. 

Jvv. (at. 5. 

Mean while thy indignation yet to raife^ 
^be earver dancing round each dijb^ furveys 
ff^tb flying knife j and as bis art direffs^ 
lUtb proper gejiures cv^ry fowl diffeSls. 

Mr William Bowles. 

In fine, Ariftidcs Quintilianus, after fpeaking of 
the fricnd(hip which Cicero had for Rofcius; 
charmed with his exaftnefs in obferving mcafure, 
and with the elegance of his gcdurc, calls this ce- 
lebrated comedian a dancer. He gives him the 
name of ofp^iir^fi which has the fame fignification 
as the Latin word faltator \ but we Ihall fee pre- 
fendy by a paffage of CalTiodorus that this Greek 
word had been latinized. In effcft, tho* Kofcius 
fpokc often on the ftage, yet Cicero * generally 
commends him for his gefturc. 

Efi9 Wi corporis motu ionium amortm JSU eonciliarsi i 
nobis omnibus. Cic. pro Ailchia. 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, as Macrobius relates •, ufed to con- 
tend fomctimcs with Rofcius, who (hould cxprefs 
beft the fame fentimeiit' in different ways, each 
of the difputants making, ufc of thofc talents in 
which . he.particularly excelled. . . Rofdus therefore 
rendered by a .mute aftion the fcnlc of the phrafc 
which Cicero had compofed and recited i and pro- 
per arbiters were to judge who had fuccecdcd 
beft. Cicero changed afterwards the words 
and turn of the phrafc, without enervating the 
fenfc \ and Rofcius^ was obliged in his turn tocx- 
prefs the fenfc by other giftures,, without weaken- 
ing it by.hfs mute aftionV \ ' - »- »- 
Thus we have faid enough j concerning* the art 
of Saltation confidercd in i^s full extent. 'Tis 
plain, by wHat has been here advanced, that 'thi? 
ancients praftifed thofc leflo'ns' in their 'religioui 
ceremonies, at table, and oh other occafioris."^But 
our, fubjc(5l. docs not require us to follow the Sal- 
tatibn thro* all the ufcs it Was applied to •; Ictus 

come now more particularly, to xhk theatrical Sat- 
iation. . " '*; •''''^^-'' . :i :•):.. X**'.' 

'• £i cMiJath cofffttti 'comehJiri em' (mhiftiitnt^'fi^^^^ 
ulrum itli ptfiks oMitm.fiHiM'dfJn^mrilr'^gifid^ tffi<itJ. 
an ipfi fir iJ^'UHiia copiam ftrmom Jtiafo ypnuMlarot. 

•: ' ;;'.oJt ri.iusv ,?•.'■ v^io (v;.; . .,,. ,y^^ I,,,:, 
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..■', • cH A; Pi:;3ciy; ;■■■•::;'. , 

Cf the theatrical Pm* or Saltation. H<w 

■ :fett mth the other ^ko rectted, Qftbf 
'.^ dance o/^ the Chorus. , , 

f-r*HE art ot gcftore Motile «» ^'*^ 

J.rc«n>«hod.: Thcfirft uugta *=Vfi««*^ 
.^«-.. for tragic declamation. The lecona inc 
gS fi«K the declamation of comedies. 
SfSird ftcwed the Skin^is. a. gefture pro- 
p^'Wheredtatioaofthofe^ 
C^hich the ancients called Satyrcs. The per- 
foDa-^cs vrho recited' in thefc three ^ Ws of 
-^S" ufcd fcveral gefticuU^^n* parucular^. a, 

'^^I'ci^^^^rthelersin^histr.^^^^^^^^ 

favs, that in executing the comic pieces, they frc- 

Z^^M to mix the Pjoper jf '-^^S^/ 
^tyrcVuh thofe of comedy, that »s the Stcnms 

"■ H<:!rw^1rpombIe Cfome VJl (ayUor the .n- 
dents to reduce thefc methods to ;^«"«B» ^'^ ~ 

find out notes and charafters, '^^^J'^r^^ 
pKft aU the attitudet and movements of thcbodyf 
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Really I can't tell ; but Feuillee'a Choregraphy^ 
which I have already made mention of, fliewi 
the thing was pofTible. There is no more diffi- 
culty in learning to make gcftures by notes, than 
in knowing by notes how to make fteps and fi- 
gures. Now chat the latter is poflible, is demon* 
ftratcd by Fcuillce's book. 

Tho' we have not reduced the ufe ofgeftures 
into an art, and for want of fufficiently canvafling 
this fubjaft we have not confcquendy divided the 
objefts as much as the ancients ^ yet 'tis viHble 
that tragedy and comedy have their own peculiar 
geftures. ' The adion, attitude, carriage, and coun* 
tcnance of our a£tors who recite in tragedy^ are 
not the fame as when they aft in comedy. Di- 
reftcd merely by inftinft they render us fcnfible 
of the principles on which the ancients founded 
the divilion of the art of theatrical gefture, and 
reduced it into three different nu:thod8. Nature^ 
as Cicero obfervcs, • has given each pajjion^ and 
fintiment Us particular exprejftoh on tbt countenance^ 
as. well as its proper tone and gejlure. The paf^ 
lions generally treated in tragedy are hot the fame 
as tliofc of comedy. - *^ 

We find feveral things in a chapter of Quinti* 
lian*s Inftitutes, where he fpeaks more copioully 
than elfewhere of the gefture fuitablc to an oratohi 
which plainly indicate ' that the comedians had 
particular fchools in his time, where they were 



* Omnis enim m$iui mmm firnm qmnd^m i 
tMm, lgf$mim tS leftwn, Cic. de orst. 
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inftnidlcd in the right theatrical gefturc. Here 
he dlfTuades his pupil fomctimes from following 
what the comedians tiauglit.in relation ^to.fome 
particular part of their adUon j and at other times 
he cites them as good mailers. J'bofe who tiacb 
the Scenic ari^ fays he in another partof .the fame 
chapter, ^find that tbe.gefiure made oAly with the 
keady is a bad gejlure, j It even appears thit thofe 
profeflbrs had what wc call terms of ^rt. Quin* 
tilian fpeaking of the countenance which 'an. ora- 
tor ihould (hew for fomc timebeforc he. has com- 
menced his. difcourfe, when the eyes of t|ie whole 
audience arc fixt upon him, fays ^ tliat.thc co- 
medians gave in their (lyle to this ftudied CkxtM 
the appellation oipaufes. .:..'. • '^ 

r ; As theancient players could ufe but vciy fel- 
dom that kind of gefture which we have diftin- 
gu^Ihcd by tlic name oi inftituud\ inlhort, as 
their Sahaticn was of a particular kind,' it was 
natural for them to have fcparate fchobls and pro- 
feflbrs. Befides, the/ were obliged to be mafters 
of an art which particularly, belonged .to them, I 
mean that of adapting the time and cadence of 
their gefture to the recitation of the Singer ^yf ho 
ibmctimes fpoke in their ftead; Ifhall -endeavour 
to.explain.herc more* intelligibly than •! have hi- 
therto done, how this, point, could be efleacd, 
chat is, how the aAion of the player 'who gefti^ 

• S$f$ eafUi gtftuM /actn /cmUi qnojti ibiiorii vUhfum pu' 
iarmti. Quint. Inft. lib j i.^cap. 3, . . - % -'^ 

* In hac tunBatUne funl fH^^dam n9n i/iJiCifi(i4, »t vtcant 
tciMicii MfTir. Id. ibid. 

■ --'^* • * - *•' culaccd. 
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culatcd, could accompany the pronunciation of 
the pcrfon tliat recited. Before I gave tlus Jaft ex- 
plication, I thought proper to wait 'till my reader 
had been a little better acquainted with the fub^ 
jeft i tho* I cxpofed myfelf thereby to the danger 
of falling into fomc repetitions. The reader will 
pleafc to remember what we have already obfcrv- 
^d, that the Hypofcritical mufic prcfidcd over the 
Saltation. Now Mu/tc^ fays Quintilian, 'direils 
the movements of the body y as it regulates the fro^ 
gr^ton of the voice. The Hypocritical mufic 
/hewed therefore how to follow the mcafurc in 
gefticulating," as the Metrical mufic taught theme, 
thod of following it in reciting. The Hypocriti- 
ca made ufe of the Rbytbmica \ for the muficaJ 
arts could not each of them have their particular 
diftrids fo fcparatcd, but that they fometimes met 
in the fame leflonj one muficd art depending 
frequently on the afliftance of another. This 
is already fomething to our purpofe. 

The aftor therefore who recited, and the pcrV 
Yon that gefticulated, were obliged to follow 
the fame meafurc and time. We have fcen 
in Quintilian, •* that they endeavoured to eftai- 
blilh a proportion between the gefture and words 
of the •• orator, fo that his aftion fliould be 
neither, too quick, nor broken. Very likely this 

• * 

.j*.,^***'^^' *^^' '*/''^" ^'''» '« "^fih^i tr /• €99pre. 
|fl*ibtd. lib. I. cap. 10. 

f See chapter a. of (he third part. 
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idea arofe from, hcfwtc, that the aftor who recited 
on the ftagc ought to pronounce only a ceruin 
number of words, while the other mtdc a parti- 
cular gcfture. The former in all probability 
was obliged to pronounce a greater number of 
words, when the fccond made another gcftikre. 
Be this as it will, 'tis certain, they both followed 
the fame meafure beaten by the fame perfon, 
who had before him. the Verfes recited, whofe 
fyllables, as we have already obferved; pointed 
out the time. Above thcfe verfes they noted the 
gcftures which the players were to make, mea- 
fure by meafure. The Rhythmical muftCi fays 
Ariftidcs Quintilianus, * regulates the gefture, as 

well as the recitation of the yttfa. - 

In what manner foever this was done, we 
know that the adors agreed perfcAJy- well in 
their different parts. Seneca fays, ^ 'Tij futpriz* 
ing to fie the geftun of emifunt amdians on tbi 
ft age overtake and even keep pace with fpeecb^ not-' 
tvitbftanding tbe velocity oft be tongue. 'Tis plain 
that Sencca*s meaning does not relate here to a 
perfon who executes both at the fame time^ for 
there is nothing lefs furprizing than to fee' his 
gefture move as quick as his pronur>ciation. 
The thing is very natural ^ and there can be no 
room for admiration, but when one afkor recites, 

• 

• AmiTiDit do Mofica. 

^ Mitmri ^grniu fiiim pirii$s, ftt$d in mnmjigt^^cathtim 
rerm df ifiSmtm parata ilhrm tft manui. IS wUrum vi* 
MfMfm itfim 0ftp$itmr. Sbnsca. ep. i2i. 
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while another geftlculates. We find likcwife bf 
a paflkge of Cicero, • that a comedian whor 
dropped a gefture out of time, was hlfled af 
much as one who was miftaken in pronouncing 
a verfc, Lucian obferves alfo, that a gefture noc 
in its proper meafure was efteemed a capital faulc 
in an aAor; which occ^ifioned the proverb amon^ 
the Greeks, ^o commit a filecifin witb tbe band. V 
As the art of Saltation is loft, it would be a raHr 
attempt to pretend to divine all the particulars, of 
a praftice perfefted by experience and thdie* 
fleftions of many thoufands of perfons. What we 
know for certain is, that the people were very fcn^ . 
fibte when there was any miftake committed. *Ti^ 
true, the habit of being prcfcnt at thofe fpeftacles^ • . , 
rendered them, as Cicero obferves, ^ fo very dell- ' 
cate, that they found fault even with inflexiona 
and falfe concords, tho* thcfe concords produce f 
good effea> when managed with art. 

To return to the art of gefture, therd il no 

manner of doubt but the ancient comedians excel<^ 

led in this part of the declamation. They had verf 

•great natural difpofitions for it, if we may fornf 

a judgment of them, by what weobfcrvc in their 

• Hiftri$ fi pauluium ft mrvioi extra mtmimm^ mut fi Vit* 
fm fronuntiaiui tfi fylUhA wui Itigif^ aai hriVit. ixjUiUlMt 
is ixpl$ditur., Cic. iaPanul. 

* Siitauii moilhns fimt (S dttkatiiris. im tamit JliKtMr 
is fidfit nfoet$l0 fMsm terta iS Jtvint^ fmlml. tmnm hm m^* 
it aufitri^ fti fifirfiuifiant, mtiitMh iffa rtcloMoi. Cic. do 

orat. lib. 3. ^- f '. 
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184 CRITtlCAiI/ RfrFLtOTIQJJ.S M 

coi3ntry mcri oUr co-wnfJpojrarica^ They applicdthem-i 
icives with great care ahd alHduity to their. profefli* 
on, as':>vc Ihall- p.rcfcntly make appWr j wd.if they 
failed or were carelcfs it\ their aftion, . the fpefta- 
tors, who were capable of judging, took care to 
fet them right. Tcrtullian fays, * That this gefticih 
lation v)As as bewitching; as the difcOnrfeQf thefer> 
pent wboftduced tbifirji wcman. s Had the critics, 
who have attempted to cenfure or .elucidate Ari- 
ilotle's poetics, been attentive to th? figniHcation 
of the word "'O^x^onc or S^ltatioy they would not 
have found it fo unaccountable that the . ancient 
chorus Ihould danee^ even in the mpft folemn( 
and melancholy parts of tragedy. : *Tis cafy to 
conceive that thpfe? dances were^ nothing elfe 
but geftures a;id.fign$, \>y which the perfon- 
ages of i the chorus <xpreir;;d their fentimcnts^ 
whether they fpoke^ or teftified by a mute 
adlion, how much they were moved with thq 
event in which they were concerned, . This de- 
clamation obliged frequently the chorus to walk 
upon the ftagc> and as die evolutions which 4 
great number of .peoplp make at the f^me (ime^ 
cannot be rightly executed withouct being previ* 
oufly concerted, (unlefs they were to fall into the 
irr^lar motions of a multitude,) the ancients took 
care ta prefcribe* certain rules to the fteps of the 
chorus. Thefe regular evolutions haVe occafioned 
our critics to take iht Saltation of the chonis, 

for a kind of balet or dancing after our manner* > 

.. .-.:■ . •. ; • >..\. ,7 : /^ •:, ^ ;• ■ 

! Jf/i gf/Ms €$lHMna vis {/f. TiaTVLb. dc SpcAac. 
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The chorus at firft had particular mailers who 
taught them their parts ; but the poet JKfchilus, 
• who made a very particular ftudy of the art of 
theatrical rcprefentations, undertook to inftruA 
fhem himfelf, and his example, it feems, was foU 
lowed by the reft of the Greek poets* 

We muft not therefore form an idea of the 
figure which thofc ancient choruses nude at the 
Athenian and Roman theatres, from what we ima- 
gine we fhould behold on our ftages, were our 
chorus to declaim. We fancy to ourfelvcs Ibme* 
thing like the immove^ible chorus ot the opera, 
compofed of fellows the greateft part of whom 
do not even know how to walk right, and who 
of courfe muft render the moft moving fcenes 
ridiculous by their aukward a&ion. We imagine 
fome thing in the fame nature as the chorus of 
our comedies^ confifting of underftrappen, fu- 
pemumeraries, and the very worft aftors, who 
perform but wretchedly a part which they are not 
ufed tOf But the chorus of the ancient tragedies 
was executed by able and experienced a&ors^ and 
the expence that attended this reprefenution 
Was ' fo very great, that a particular law was paf- 
fed at Athens, ordaining the magiftr;i(ei to de« 
fray it. 

In order therefore to form a juft notion of the 
ancient chorus, we muft reprefent to ourfelves a 
great number of excellent actors, gi^g anfwer to 
^ perfon^ge who addrcfles his difcourfc tQ thea^ 

J Atuim. lib. I. . 
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yfe art to ftncy each i^oi of the chorus, uCng 
gerturcs and actifudcJ fuitabk to what hcinccndcd 
aftUally to ttprcfs, and proper to the particular 
chaf after hfe reprefcntcd. We rfrfi to imagiric we fed 
the old mani the child, th<i woman^ and the young 
man of the chorus tcftifying their joy, or afflict 
tion, 6r th(Jii' dther paffions, b/ particular gcfturcs 
fuitabic to theii^ ^gc*, and fcx. Such a fpcftacle, me^ 
thinki, was not the lead moving fccnc of the art* 
clinc tragedy. Thus wc find * that one of the 
chorus^ of ^EfchilUs made feveral pregnant women 
faH in labor in the very theatre at Athens. This 
accident induced the Athenians to reduce the num- 
ber of the aftors of thofe terrible chorus's to fif- 
teen or twenty, which before were fomctimcs com- 
pofed of fifty p^rfonages. Some paflages of our 
new operas, where the poet makes a principal per- 
fonage addrefs his fpeech to the chorus who fay 
t few words to him in anfwer, have been very 
well received, tho' the aftors of the chorus do 
not declaim. 1 am furprized that this pra&ice 
of the ancients has not beert more followed by 
modern poets. ' 

In fine, we have feeh a chorus, Which without 
fpeaking imitated ortly the rfiute aftioh of the 
chorus of the ancient tragedy, meet with great 
fuctefi and'apphufe at th4 Opera, when they 
were executed' with fotoe itWntidn. I mean thofe 
balets which- had fcarce tffty dancibg movemtnti,. 
bbt wfeife-ohlf compdlijd df gcfturei, ««er* 
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sial figns, and in a word, of a dumb iheWi 
which Lulli placed in the funeral pomp of 
Pfyche, and in that of Alcelles, as well as in the 
fecond ad of Thefeus, where the poet introduces 
fomc old men a dancing % as alfo the balet of the 
fourth adt of Atys, and in the firft fccne of the 
fourth ad of Ifis, where Quinault brings on the 
ftagc the inhabitants of the Hyperborean regions* 
The above-mentioned dcmi-chorus's (if I be al- 
lowed this exprcffion) afforded a very engaging 
fpe£b[cle, when Lulli had them executed by dan- 
cers who were under perfcft fubjcdion to him» 
and who neither durft make a dancing ftep when 
he had forbidden it, nor omit executing their 
proper gefture exaftly at the time prefcribed. It 
was very eafy, by feeing the execution of thcfe 
dances, to comprehend how the meafure could 
regulate the gefture at the theatres of the an- 
cients. The ingenious perfon here mentioned, had 
conceived by the fole force of his imagination, 
that the reprefentation might derive fomething of 
a pathos even from the mute adion of the cho- 
rus ; for I do not apprehend that he hit upon this 
idea by means of the writings of the ancients, 
whofe pafiages relating to the dancing of the cho- 
rus, had not been yet underftood in the manner 
now explained. 

Lulli had fo great an attentidh to theft 
balcts, that in con^pofing them he imjploy<» 
cd a particular dancing- mafter, whofe name was 
OH vet. ^ ' This was the perfon (and not Dcs 
^rdfles or' Bcauchamps, whom l^Ui totnttioxAf 
' I made 
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made ufe of) that compofcd fhc baJets of the 
funeral pomp of Pfyche, and . Alccftcs, and iike^ 
wife thofc or the old men of Thcfcus, of the me- 
lancholy dreams of Atys, and the quakers and fhi- 
vcrers of Ifw. The latter was compofcd intirely 
of gcfturcs and external figns of people (hiver- 
ing with cold ; and had not fo much as a fingic 
ftep of our ordinary dance. 'Tis alfo obfervable 
that thofe balets which were very accepublc at 
that time^ were executed by dancers almoft 
unprafbifed in the bufinefs to whicK LuUi ap- 
plied them. But ^b time now to return to my 
fubjeft. . .,/ , 



C H A P. XV. 

Obfervatiom concerning the manner in which 
the dramatic pieces of the ancients were re^ 
prefented. Of the pajjion which the Greeks 
and Romans had for theatrical entertain^ 
ments ; as alfo of thefiudy the aSiors made 
of their art, and the recompences they re^ 

. ceivid. ' • 

THE operations of our fenfes cannot be 
fupplied by the imagination. As we 
have not therefore been prefent at the reprefen* 
tation of theatrical pieces^ in which one a£tor tc^ 
cites^ while another gefticulates, it would bewrong> 
methinks, to commend, and ftill more fo to con* 
<lcmn ppfitively <;hc andcnt divUion of Uie (}eclam> 
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tion- I have already taken notice that there was 
not that abfurdiry in the thing, as appears to 
usitfirft fight: for we cannot tell how far the 
rcprefcntation might have been imbcUiflicd by cir- 
CUmftances'as well as by the ibility of the adlors. 
Several learned men of the northern. parts of Eu* 
rope' have decided upon the mere authority of a 
narrative, that our operas are very ridiculous fpec- 
tacles, and fit only for the amufcmcnt of children ; 
and y<it they changed their opinion afterwards \ipon 
feeing "thcfe reprcfc'n tat 16ns. They had been con- 
vinced by experience (which alone in this cafe 
was capable of perfuading them) that a mother, 
tho* fhc' bewails in miific.the lofsof her children^ 
is neVerthelefs a pcrfonage capable of exciting feh- 
timcnts of companion and forrow. • ' 

*The pujipet-fliews in which the declamation is 
iJividcd, ' amiife us,' notwithftanding ' the ' adlion is 
4x(icutcd by a kind of automaton. It will fignify 
nothing to fay that this childilh fliow diverts us, 
becaufe the ridiculoufnefs of the exeaition is per- 
ftaiy. well adapted to* that of the fubjedt. The 
puppet-opera of La Grille's invention, which was 
icftablifhed at Paris Abour thd year 1674, drew 
the whole town for twoi wintdrs fucceflivcly j and 
yet this fpeftacle was a' cohimdn opera/ with this 
difference, that the part 0/ the aftioh was execut- 
ed by a large puppet;' ip^hofe gefturcs^wcrcTuiteci 
to' the recitatives fOng by' a mufici^/who emit- 
ted his ^bice thro*i*H dpening coritjivcd in the 
floor • of the ftage.i ' I ^have feen operas' repi'efcnted 
tii this ntahncr in lt%V^d y^tno 'body thb^^ 

iirulj-i (hem 
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thcpi a ridiculous fpcftacic The operas which 
a greac cardinal in his youth took a .plea<«. 
fure \n exhibiting after this manner, were yaft* 
\y entertaining^ becaufe the puppets being 
near four feet high, bore a greater refemblfUicc 
to human pprfonagcs. Who is it then tl^at can 
pretcmd to determine that tl^ofe very fpedtacles 
would be diiagreable, were a company of excel? 
lent a£tors^ whom we had <been already accuftqm: 
c4 to ice malked; were they, I fay, to exe- 
cute perfe&ly the gcfticulation, which a puppe? 
can execute but very indifFerenily ? 
. The cpndudt and writings of the Romany fuf-* 
ficienily fliew they were a people that 'did 
npt want .fenfc or judgment. When they deter- 
mined in favor of that kind of declamation, ii) 
which, the ge^urc, and pronunciatioi> wer<j[/rc- 
quently executed by different a£tors, they h^d 
4]ready been acquainted for upwards of a hundred 
and tvcenty years with the iiatural and plain n)aq- 
ner of reciting, and yet they thought proper 
to quit it i for the- other • more . copi^fite 
manner. .\ ; ^ . -v . 

Bcfides, the immenfe expence thc;Gre<;V;s And 
Rom.ai>fi were at in the reprefentation of their, dra? 
matic pieces^ is a convincing argumen^t qf the 
attention they gave to thofe entertainnjents/. , Nqw 
would nqt. this attentioq.wh)ch.;Continued: during 

l^ere >^e. theatr^^ opcp at Rotne. .after the ad ven: 

ture p^ M'^xm Ai>drQniaisJ/ would |t|iQtt.J;fay> 

have bceqij(^cien( tQ.Mn^egeive.thQ.RQtnws m 

,. .. * ^ . refpeft 
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refpcffc tQ jthe •divifiop pf the declamation bc- 
ty/ficti two a£^ors, h^d thi$ divifiop been fo abfurd 
# thing as we arc apt at firfl: tQ imagine. We mu(^ 
therefore diyrc^^ ourfelves of pur firft prejudice, 
in the iame manner as men of fi^nfc thro>|r off 
thofe prejudices which incline ti{qm ^ |di(like the 
iDodes and cuftorp^ of foreign countries,: 
. The reprcfentatipn of three pf Sophpclcs*s tra^ 
gedies, coft the Atheniai}9 pior^ (han ;he w^ of 
Ifeloponncfus. Wc know what i;pmcpfe expences 
the Romans were at iq ere^ng theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and circus's, even ii\ the prpyincial ci- 
ticsi Som^: of thpfe buildings which are ftill in* 
tire, are the n>oft valuable mongmentf of ancient 
architedure^ and y; adn)ire ^vcp tlie ruins of 
tJaofe chat are fallen. The Roman hi^ory abounds 
^]fo with fads which evince )thc ipamo4erate paf- 
ijon the people had for ihpws, and that both 
princes and private pcrfpns put.themfelvcs C9 
immenfe expeoc^s to gratify fhem. I /hall meiv- 
4ion what regards only the paynjept of the 
^ors. M^crpbiu.s fays, ^ th.at <£lppi^, f celebratr 
td tragic player pf y^hpm we h^vp alr/cjfdy madp 
jncntion, and who wa? Ocero> iCp-.tcmporary, 
left to a foi) pf his, whom fforacc;?" gi>d Pliny 
mention as a famous ipend-thrift, a fortune of five 
mUlions of livres wluch he had gained by his 
'profclTion. We read in Pliny that Rofcius the 

* Macrob. Saturn, lib. a. cap 10.' 

J HoR. fat. 1. !• c. 10. Plik.I 10. v ^ 
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comedian, aft intimate friend of Cicero, had U(h 
wards of a hundred thoufand livrcs a year for hi» 
falary*. This player's allowance muft have been 
incrtafed fincc the time in which Pliny ftates 
his income, becaufe Macroblus aflurcs us, ^ he 
received near nine hundred livires- a day of 
the public money, which futo was intirely for 
his own life,' being under no obligation of divid- 
iHg it with the fcompany. - - • "• = 

The oration which Cicero prohounced fof -this 
very Rofcius, juftifies the account given by Pliny 
and Macrobiiis. The principal point of Rofciu8*s 
law-fuit related to a flave,' whom Fannius prc- 
tcrtdcd to have committed to Rofcius's care, in 
bWcr to teach him the theatrical art, after which 
Rofcius and Fannius were to fell the flave, and 
divide the money betwixt them. Cicero docs 
not allow there was any fuch agreement, butprc- 
'tends that' Panurgus (for fo the flave was called) 
muft be fuppofed to. be the intirc property of 
Rofcius, becaufe his worth as a' comedian exceed- 
ed by far his value as a flave. Panurgus's per- 
Ton, adds Cicero,' is not worth thirty piftolcs, but 
Rofcius's elcvc is worth twenty thoufand crowns, 
Fannius's flive could have (carnt but eighteen 

• • SiS'tP* "*•/*«• '^ majtru at/If i$ Rifliut Hjlri* ./(/.• 
UrtiwH jmngtHt* millia 4>»nM mtrUa/t frt^tur.: Pti». 
lib. 7. ap. 39. 

* Tmia /kit inifim Ml wurtidtm Murium ii fithUct milh 
' JtMriM fint grtitlihut film 4Cttftfit^..,M^9*-9*' Satu™* 
lib. s. cap. 10. 

/ 
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J)cncc a day, but Rofcius's pupil can cam cightccrt 
piftolcs. - Can you imagine, fays Cicero in onO^ 
ther place, that fo dlfinterefted a perfon as Ro« 
fcius would attempt to appropriate, at the cx- 
pencc of his honor, a flave of the value only 
of thirty piftolcs ; Rofcius» who for thefe twelve 
years has a£ted for Us gratis, a generofity that 
has deprived him of two millions of livres ? I 
do not, adds Cicero, fct too high 'a rate On the fa- 
lary he could have received \ we fliould have givcrt 
at leaft as much to him as toDionyfta. We have 
already takeri notice of this aftrefs. Thus We fee 
in what manner the a£tors were payed during thi 
time of the republic. Macrobius fays, that Ju* 
lius Csefar gave X^bcrius twenty thoufand crowns^ 
to engage this poet to a£t in a piece which hd 
had compofcd for the ftage : one might find fe* 
vcral other prodigalities of the like tiature un- 
der the. other emperors. At Icngtli the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, ' who is frequently diftinguifti* 
cd by the appellation of Antoninus the philo- 
fophcr, gave orders that the adtors in (hows 
which certain magiftrates were obliged to exhibit 
to the people, ihould not demand more than 
five pieces of gold for every reprcfentation ; 
and that the perfon who defrayed the expen- 
ces, Ihould not give them more than double 
that price* Thofe gold pieces were of the fame 
Value pretty near as our French Lewidores of thirty ' 
CO a mark, which arc current for twenty (our U* 



a Cafit. U M. Antohin^. * 
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194 Critical REFLECTioNs^e?;/ 
vrcs. Livy. linillics.hU diflcrtatioa.. on the rife and 
progrefs of . thcatrjcal rcprcfcntations ac Rome, 
wich obfcrving, ^^ that, a M'^erfton. which: bad fo 
in^nftd^rable^a heghmng, .was dejrener(i(^d into fo 
mgnijiceiit and fumptmf a, ffcaack, that the very 
wfaUhieJi khigdoms ..were^ : b^Kdfy abU.Jo fupporl 
tbe^expem of it. As .die Romans rthemfclves 
were become; for thc.moft. part dcclaifliers. and 
gcfticuiators, ;no wopder. they had fo great an c- 
ftccm for their a^ors. .. ..Thcjelder Scpcca iays, in 
the introduftion to'Jii^/ird bpok. gf cfintt:ovprfic$, 
^, that the y9ung people. Jp, hip tinic rpadpjtheiAtt- 
dyjof thefc;art8cthcir ipofttffrious pccvipatiort. v ,-; 
; \i:\i\^ : evil continually/ increafed. » Ammianus 
Marccljinus,. who lived ,HF\der Conflantine^ the 
Grcat,.;f»ys,,^ How few are tboff families :wbick 
cultivate ^ah€:'Ulferal>: arpf;r: Nothing is ^ beard 
npw Imtjnging aiid fiMnX.i^.' I^fi?^^^^ V -^ '•-?*^* 
lofofber^ tke^e^Jlom, is to fend Jot:. a^ finger \ 

%'^'amMh fano iniUo ra ip^ Imc Vil opulcntis rtgnis vix 
ioletabiiem in/miam njtnnii. i»i v. hiil. 1. 7. . . 

^ Malarum rtrum indufinh'^vrvafit' ammct. Ckntamri JtiU 
tan^uintAc bbfcdhd ftudiaif<tmnafQs tinent. Sen ic. Cohtr. 

« Sluod (mMafit^ pi^<^-d(vnui :\ftiuiUrKm ftriit culiibui 
OMtiA cMKdt^,' KM0C /uMrilt i^mayU ior^eutts txHitJaut^v 
<an foHQ, ftrftMi fmtfu fiJiam, rejultantn. DenifUi pr9 fhi-; 
lififbff ranior, (:f in /ocum^ora/oris </««?«r artintn luJUrarum 
acciiur ilf hitlhthcdt /tpaichrilr^mrttH in prrpe/uumciat^u 
fabricMtur lyJiaulUk, y'tyt'^cinfpttim carpenlo^n inlentes, 
ibiafug; £^ blfirlot&d glfius\ ihjtt^mtnta h$m tivia. \ Amm. 
Marcbll. hift, lib. 14. ^ 

and 
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and inftead of an orator^ for a profeffor of 
the theatrical arts. Libraries are fbut up like, 
tombs^ and. people's whole fludy is taken up in 
making hydraulics^ huge lyres ^ various flutes^ and 
all forts of inflruments, ufed , in, regulating the. 
gefiiculation of allors. 

.1 muli acquaint the reader, that in reducing 
the value of the Roman coin to the French 
ftandani^ I, have not followed Bud<;u$, thQ*. 
hisr calplation was right when that learned' 
man; wrote. But the fanic filver mark that was 
not worth twelve livrcs, ; current money, when 
Budcus publiflicd his work T>e Affe^ ' was worth' 
fixty livrcs when reduced to the coin that was 
current when this Lift cftimat'ion was made. ^ Thofc 
who trandate or comment upon ailcient writers, 
ought to be attentive to this point, as alfo to 
value the fum of which the author makes men^ 
tion, by the proportion iKtween gold arid fil- 
ver, which can hardly be reckoned the fame 
it was in the thtie of the Roman republic' 'Ten 
ounces of fine filver were then equivalent to. an 
ounce of fine gold •, whereas for an ounce of fine 
gold' in France, we muft.now give very pear fif-' 
teen ounces of fine filver.' There are a great many 
countries in Europe where gold is ftill dearer. 

In fine, /tis rcafonablc, niethinks, to judge 
of the progrefs a nation made in arts of 
which we have no monuments to found' a' 
folid decifion, by the progrcls this very nation' 
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lias made in other arcs of which wc have feme 
remains : Now the monuments extant of poetry, 
eloquence, painting, fculpture, and the architecture 
of the ancients, arc an evident proof that they 
were very fkilful in all thefe arts, and had car- 
1 ied them to a high degree of perfe^on. Since 
wc mult be determined fome way or other in 
rcf[ic& to their ability in the art of theatrical 
rcprcfentations, why fhould not our opinion be 
in favor of their fkill and fuccefs, fo as to incline 
lis to think we Ihould give thofe reprefentations, 
could we fee them, ' the fame commendations 
we bellow on tlicir buildings, ftatucs'and writ- 
ings ? May we not even draw from the excel- 
lence of the poems of the ancients a prellimp- 
cion in favor of the merit of their a^ors i Have 
we not the very (Irongelt reafons to believe, that 
thofc ai5lors muft have excelled in their profef- 
fion? The moft part of them were borrt flavcs, 
and confequently fubjcdt from their infancy to 
make as long and as rigorous an apprenticefhip 
^ as their mailers thought proper. If they became 
eminent in their art, they were fure of acquir- 
ing liberty, riches, and the public elleem. In 
Greece thofe who excelled in the theatrical art 
were reputed perfons of diftindilion, and we have 
even inftanCcs of ambalTadors and minlfters of 
flate taken from diis profeillon< ' Tho' the Ro- 
man laws excluded moll icbmedians fVomthe frec« 



thtv.bijt. /.2A. Avovtr.JtChtit, /,i,t*/, ti. Ak- 
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fZl'^"*?* "^ P"*^^'^ nevcrthelefs had a 
£ tJ"' 'i"!* r ^^ ^'^^ P««^"^Jy demon! 
TlJ'"^ '?'^ '^'^""^^ ^^ « Ro'"^ with 

We arc informed by fafts tlut the apprentice- 
A.p of thofc who were dcGgned for the ft S 
and who ,n all probability were none'but fuch aJ 
feemcd to have a difpofitlon for the buSefw^ 
extremely tedious. Cicero tells us, • It tralk 
phyers ufed to praAifij whole yea^ S,re Z 
appeared upon the ftage. They made even a wrc 
of th«r apprenticcnup i„ declaiming fcated*Sa 
they might find afterwards a greater faciliVvwl«.« 
they declaimed ftanding upon^tn4t Ynt" 

cult Tn r ' '^ ^'^'"^ * thing^ore dSi, 
cult than the ordinary exerdfes of his cmolov- 
n^ent, goes thro' thefe afterwards w h Sr 
.cafe and grace. Now the brcaft is more S e Jc 
in a man ftanding than fitting. ^ "^' 

fought T ^o -'t ^'^'^ """ ^^'^^ ^'-y 

r il .A - Q"'nt,han obfcrves, « the tabor 

^09Me majters of our art. 

. ?^*/'^^^~^- i'b. I. vid.iofra. 

b QladtaiQru grovhribus armh MfcMmi ^^A^ * 
Cpnt. J. 4. '^"''^AWfir^W/if^;,,,*/. $g^^ 
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Cicero informs • us, that the great aftors would 
never fpcak a word in the .m<;)rnirig, bcfor^ they 
had unfolded, if I may fo exprcfs myfclf; me- 
thodically their voice-, letting' it! loofc by .'de- 
grees, that they might not hurt, the organs by cmit^ 
ting it with precipitancy and violence. They 
likcwife took care to lye a-bed during this cxer-. 
cifc. After having aftcd, they fat themfclvcs down, 
and in this pofture they folded again, as ic were, 
the organs of their voice, raifing it* to the highcft 
tone to which they had afcendcd in declaiming, 
and deprcfTing it afterwards fuccefllvely to all 
the other tones, 'till' they came at length' to the 
very loweft. • Notwithftanding the advantages 
that arofc from eloquence at Rome, and the ad- 
ditional ornament a fine voice' was to eloquence, 
yet Cicero will not fuffcr an orator to make him- 
fdf a fiavc to his voice, as was cuftomary for 
the comedians. It feems neverthelefs, that a little 
after the death of Cicero, whom Seneca the elder, 
by what he fays himfclf, might have fccn, the 
Roman orators gave into the moft fupcrftitious 
pradliccs of the' aftors,' in order to prefervc their 
voice. Seneca therefore making mention of For- 
tius I^ntro the orator, hisfchbol-fcllow, friend, and 

a Mc autem nemo dieetnTi ftudhfitf Gnet9rum (jf tragtcdorum 
mort *voci /er*i'ut, qui isT aunoi implures fetitHiit dtclamhantHi 
quMit antequani fronuHeiint^ nfoam cuhatttcs Jinfim excitant : 
enndim turn egcrhi, at aetiiiffim^ fitf nfyui ad gtavtjpmum 
fonum recolli^unt. Cic. dc orat. lib. i* 

country- 
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countryman, bbfcrvcs as a very rare thing } • that 
this Porcius, who had been brought up in Spain, 
and was accuflomcd to a fober and laborious life,, 
fuch as people at that time continued to lead in 
the provinces, ufed no manner of prcfcrvativc 
for 'his voice, but neglefted theprodticc of un- 
folding it methodically from the* higheft ro the 
loweft tone, and of fol()ing or turning ic in agam 
in the fame manner. ' ^ ' ' -^^ •• ' / ' 

Perfius fpeakiilg of thofe who prcparfc* tlicrti- 
iclvcs for public orations 'or recitations, rahki a- 
mong the number of precautions ufcd on ^hoic 
occafions, that of gargling the throat . with a kind 
of compofuion made for that purpofc. '''y^ ''■'"'[ 

\ Grande aliquid^ qupd .pulmo anim^ pr4cla?gus 

anbeleti i ' • • * '.' -- 

. Scilicet hac populo^ pexufque^ togaquirecenti^' ^ 

.- - --. - • . liquido cum plafmate guitu^^ '^\ 

. Mobile conlueris. PerS. fat.^i. -^^ 

All not fe^ and emply, pomp^ a fiorm of words^ 
.\JjabWtng v)itb found that little fenfe affords. X 

They comb^and ihen^tbey order ev*ry bair 3^* 

A gown^ or white^ or fcour'd U. wbifenefs^( 
. r , wear. . . ■ . . .; ■'. •' 1 . 

A birtb'day jewel bobbing ^at\tbeir\ ear. 

• Nil nfocis cau/a faare, non illamifir gfadut fautatim ah 
imo u/que ad fummum. perduare^ mn rurfiit a fitmma tHitin- 
iiw fartbui iHierualfit dtfctndtri^ n9n fud^rm nnai^m difiu 
tirt'. Sbnic. Cootr. J. t. : .> . . . •, 
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Next gargl( well tbeir tbroatSy and thus prepared 
Ithey mount, a GoiTsname, to he [ten undbear'L 
^ Dryden. 

Afiftotic fays • the very fame thing as Cicero in 
relation to the, care which the adors^ and thofe 
who fung in chorus, had to p?eferve their voice. 
We karn alfo from Apuleius S that the aftors 
declaimed every day, to the end their organs 
^night; not, in a manner, grow rufty. 

The writings of the ancients aboutid with fads 
which fhew, that their attention in relation to 
whatever might ftrcngthcn or improve the voice,^ 
was carried ^ven to a degree of fuperftition. We 
find by the third chapter of the eleventh book 
of QuintiJian's inftitutes, that with regard to all 
kinds of eloquence, the ancients made a pro- 
found ftudy of the nature of the human, voicci, 
and of aH the proper methods for ftrcngthcning 
it. The art of teaching how to ftrengthcn and 
manage the voice was become a particula^r pro- 
feflion. * Pliny points but in feveral parts pf 
his hiftory, no lefs than twenty plants, which 
were reckoned fpecifi^cs foir that purpofe. The 
?arc of prefcrying the voice was become one of 
the moft ferious occupations of thofe who fpokc 
W jfeci^cd in public.^ 1 (hail cite here onty the. 

t AMiTOT.IVob. I,,IO. 

gdtdi mde9 m ptotidii ptyelMHi$it, clariiuio iih&iis ^h/ole/dt. 
Jph^ idfMtidm tffuub i^^ Arvt. fiot. lib. t. 

. ' <3camplqj 
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escample of Nero, that theatrical, man whom tho 
Gods thought « proper to intrufl: with the gor 
vcrpmcnt of the world. Pliny relates, ' that this 
prince was the invchter of a new method of 
ftrcngthcning the voice, which conHfted in de- 
claiming as loud as pofliblc with a leaden plate 
upon his bread. Suetonius adds ^ fome cu- 
rious particulars to Pliny's relation. After 
mentioning the regimen they obferved, and the 
precautions ufed in order to improve and prefcrvc 
the. voice, he. informs us that Nero, upon his 
return from Greece, was fo extremely careful, as 
to make ufe of feveral particular drugs for thisi 
very purpofe. And that he might fpare his voice 
as much as pofTible, whenever he muftered his 
troops, he declined calling each foldicr by his 
name according xo the cuftom of the Romans ;' 
but ordered their names to be called over by 
one tit thofe domeftics whom the Romans kept 
near their pcrfons, to fpcak for them when there 
was occafion to raife the voice very high in or- 

• Ncrop fk^mam iia Diis pUcuit, frtMCtff^ lami9mpea$ri im: 
foptm^ Juh tm catitictt 4x<lammns alttutit mnibui dimonfirrnvk 
tatlwem. PtiN. hift. lib. 39. cap. 3. 

b Vec iprwm qutdpiam amiiun qua gmeris ejiu oti^ca^ nfii,, 
€6nfim)and^ njMS (aufa xel ougcnda ft^iiitrtHi, Sed (jt- 
piumheam ^hMriom Jupinut peGpn /ufttHiri li tlifieri wmiu* 
qu§ pu^gari, i^ ahftinere p^mit tihi/qut oJieiiMtihiu, Ac p^fi 
hitc tattium abfuit a rimiiitnd$ laxand^ut fiudit^ ui tw/iruam* 
ifft 'vcdt gratia nequi miliUi turqaam nifi alh vtrhm pr^mincU 
, antt apptUartt. SufiT. in NfRONf. ' 
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dcr to be heard. Thus we. find that' theatrical 
people have been fubjc^ in all times: to be led 
away by whimfical notions. .But theib veryfan^ 
cies of Nero and others of his (lamp fhew how 
greatly thofe arts were valued in which the beautjr 
of the voice is of any advantage. 



I : :'I 



;■■ ',■';:,■,"€ H.A>. ..'XVI,., ;■• .:; „; 

Of the Pantomimes y or players who affedwiib" 
, j,. put Jpeaking. . ; ; , 

^PHE ancients, not fatisfied with reducing 
the Hypocritical muflc or the art of ge- 
(liculation into method> carried it to fuch a der 
gree of perfection, that fome comedian^ attempt- 
ed to a6b all foru of theatrical pieces without 
fpcaking. Whatever the Pantomimes wanted to 
iay, they exprcfled with gcllures uught by the 
art of Saltation. Is ii a reafon for Venus to be 
appeafcd^ fays Arnobius * in a work written againfl: 
the p igan fuperftitions, io fee a Panieminte repre^ 
fenting Adonis^ iy making ufe of fucb geftures as be 
learns from the art of dancing ? This Ihcws that 
the Pantomimes made themfelves commonly un^ 
dcrftood without fpeaking. The fiage-players^ fays 

a Obliterabit ^fftnfam Fenus, Ji Adonii in hmhitu gefum 
agtn 'Wider it JaltatmU tn motibus Pmni9mimum f Arnob. 
adv. Gent. I. 7. 

2 an 
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an ancient writer, * explain and fet before us an 
ordinary fable without the afftjlance of language. 

One would imagine by reading Lucian, 
^ that it was cuftomary fomctimcs to fing the 
fubjcft executed by the Pantomimes; but 'tis 
alfo certain by fcvcral paflagcs which I fliall pre- 
fently cite, that they frequently aftcd, when no 
body either fung or pronounced the vcrfes of, 
thofc fccnes in which they pcrfornied their dumb 
fhew. The name of Pantomime, which fignifies 
an imitator of every thing, was given to thofc 
comedians, probably becaufe they imitated and 
explained all forts of fubjefts by geftures. Wc 
Ihall fee prefcntly that the Pantomime not on- 
ly reprcfentcd fomctimcs a finglc pcrfonage,as the 
other comedians ; but that he alfo painted and de- 
fcribcd by his gefture the ,aftion of fcveral per* 
fonages. For example, if the fcene of Mercury 
and Sofia in the comedy of Amphytrio was fome- 
times divided between two Pantomimes, fo that 
one aftor performed the part of Sofia, and ano- 
ther that of Mercury ; the fame ador fometimes 
executed two parts, by afting alternately theper- 
fonage of Mercury and that of Sofia. 

Wc have already obfcrved that the art of get 
ture was compofed of natural and inftituted 
figns. Wc may well imagine that the J?anto- 
mimes made ufe of both, as they could not have 

. • Hiflri^na quafdam in ibeatn fabuloi Jim virbis Jkliande^ 
fhrnrnqm nperinnt ist ixf^nuni.' Aug. de Magift. 
b LvciAN. dc Orch. 
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too many methods, of making themfelvcs under* 
ftood. AJl the movements therefore of a Pan- 
tomime, as St Auftin • obfcrves, had fomc figni- 
fjcation, and all his gefturcs were phrafes, as^ it 
were, to tliofc who had the key. 

As the Pantomimes ufed fcveral geftures of an 
arbitrary fignification, a pcrfon muft have been at 
lead accuftomed to fee them, that he might 
lofc nothing of their meaning. In faft St Auftia 
informs us, ^ that when the Pantomimes firft be- 
gan to aft on the Carthaginian ftagc, they were 
obliged for a long while to have a public aier» 
to acquaint people with the fubjeft they were go* 
ing to rcprefcnt in their dumb (hew. ^ere 
are old peopk Jiill livingy continues this father, who 
have ajfured me that they remember to have feen 
ibis praBice. B^tdes we find that ibofe v>bo an 
not initiated in tbe myfteries of tbefe fpeSaeles^ 
vnderjiand but very little of what tbe Pantomimes 
mean, unlefs tbi perfontbey Jit next to^ explains it 
to tbem, Bu( ufc and cuftom cleared up diQ 

« Wftrhmt 9mmwm mimir^rum mtiihm Mini figna quitdatn 
(cUniitus^ iff cum 9tulh tvrumfiiuUmiur* 8. Avo* de doAn 
Chr. iib. 2. 

b Primis iemforibus faiinnti PoMi^mim, pr^tf ffmrniialai 
foputii Carthaginii ^uU faUaiw villtt intellip. ^od aJlmc 
muhi mmimruHi fttus fuormu rilaiu bite fiUmut MuMn. Stgod 
Uf ttidtndum fft. fiua ^imc ft^ui Ji' p^i tmlitlm wtgm^m 
impiriitii ititraviriit nifi ti if€Mtur ab tdiif fir// ilfi mtus 
ffgrnfietni. frH/Irm intn^m i/t^ $• Avoi do doOr. Chrift. 
lib. a. . • 
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tiicanthg of this mute language to thofe who had 
hot made a methodical ftudy of it* in the fame 
manner as it Ihcws a pcrfon the fignification of 
the words of a ftrange language, of which he 
underftood fomc terms before \ when he lives 
among people who fpcak this language.- One 
vrord he knows helps him to underftand another* 
and fo on. When people had a knowledge of 
this mute language, the gefturcs they under* 
ftood helped them to gucfs at the meaning of 
the new gcftures which in all probability the pan* 
tomimcs invented from time to time. 

A poem of Sidonius ApoUlnaris, intitled NaT' 
loHOy and addrclTed to Confentius a citizen of 
that place, fliews that a great many pantomimes 
executed their parts without fpeaking a word* 
Sidonius fays here to his friend : " When after 
*• having fmiflicd your affairs* you Vent to un- 
?* tend yourfclf at the theatre,' the comedians 
"trembled at your prefencc* : ; It fccmed as 
« if they were go'ujg to play before Apollo and 
*« the nine mufcs. You comprehended inamedi- 
f* atcly. the meaning of what Caramalus and 
** Phabaton reprefented without the afliftance of 
** fpccch, who made thcmfclvcs .underftood, as 
"«* itTVcrc, by a fpcaking gcfture, cxprcffing them- 
*f felvcs fometimcs with a fingle Jjod,^ fomc* 
5* times with the hand, or by fomc other mo* 
**tion of theJjody. You knew, prefcntly whe- 
»* thcr it was Jafon, Thyeftcs, or ibme other 
«* perfonage tlicy intended to reprefcnu" , 
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\ Coram te Caramalus ant Pbabatpn \ 
Claujit faucibus IS hquente gejiuy 
, Ntuu^ crure^genUj manuj rotatu^ &c, • ' 

Sirmondus, in his notes upon Sidonius Apollina* 
ris, ^ informs us that this Caramalus and Phabaton 
were fwo .celebrated Pantomimes, of whom men- 
tion is made in Ariftennetus's letters, and in Lc- 
ontius, The commentator of Sidonius produces 
likewifc upon this occafion the following old epi- 
gram, the author of which is not known. 

yV/ li^gUit quoi membra viroy mirabilh tji ars^ 
^46 fact t articuloSy oreJiUnU^ kquu 

All the members of a Pantomime are fo many 
tongueSy by means of which he fpeaks without opcn*^ 
ing bis mouth. '..../ 

•Tis cafy ta conceive how the Pantomimes 
could contrive to give an intelligible dcfcriptiori 
of an aaion,'and to fignify by their gefturc the 
words taken in their proper fenfe, as the heavens; 
the earth, a man, (Sc. But how was it poffiblc 
for them (fomc will alk) to exprefs by geftures; 
words taken in a figurative icnfe, which occur 
fo frequently in the poetic ftyle i 

1 fliall anfwcr in the firft place, that the fcnfc 6f 
the phrafe conveyed fometimes the ihcaning of 
thofe words taken in a figurative fenfe. . Secondly; 
Macrobius * gives us an idea .of the manner the 



' a S^DON Cann. 23. Vcif. 268i 
b SiRM. in not. ad StDOii.'p. 157'. 
c Mac&oi. Saturn. 2. cap. 7. 
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Pantomimes contrived to exprefs thofe words. 
He relates that Hilas, the difciple and competi- 
tor ofPylades, (whp, as ,wc fhall fee prcfcntly, 
was the firft inventer of the Pantomimic art) 
executed a. Monologue after his manner, which 
ended with thcfe words, the great Agamemnon* 
Milas,, to exprefs them, made all . the geftures 
of a man that wants to mcafure anothicr who i$ 
bigger than himfelf. Pyladcs cried out from the 
pic. Friend^ thou, makefi thy yJgamemnon a big 
man^ but not a great man. Upon which the peo- 
ple infifted immediately that Pylades fl^ould a& 
iliat very part. Auguftus, under vyhofc reign this 
adventure happened, would rather have the peo* 
pie mafters at the theatre than in the Campus Mar^ 
tius. . They were therefore obeyed |. and when 
Pylades executed the part for which he had pub- 
licly cenfurcd his eleve, he reprcfentcd by his gef- 
turc and attitude the countenance of a perfon im*- 
merfcd in deep meditation, to exprefs the cha- 
radicr.of a great man. . It was an eafy matter to 
fee he meant by his aftion, that a man great- 
er , than others was he who had profoundcr. 
thoughts. The emulation was fo great between 
Pylades and Bathyllus another P/iptominjc, that 
Auguftus, who found 'himfelf fometimes im- 
barraffcd with their difputes, thought fit to 
fpcak to Pylades, and to advife him to Jive in 
lurmony and fricndlhip with his rival whom Me- 
carnas protefted. Pylades anfwercd, that the bcft 
thing that could happen to him, was to fee the 

1 people 
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people fo bufy in relation to Py lades and B^hyl* 
lus. 'Tis very probable the emperor did' not 
chufe to reply to this anfwer. ' . 

Let us now mention fomethihg concerning the 
pcrfons of the Pantomimes. The author of the 
treatife againft the ancient fpdftaclesi which is to 
be fcen among the works of St Cyprian, defines 
a Pantomime, * a fnonfter that is ntither man nor 
woman^'ivbofc carriage and' manners are more laf- 
tivious than tbofi of any court ezdn^ and wbofe art 
tonfifis in f peaking witb bis gefture. And yet all 
the town^ ht fays, runs to fee bim reprefent by 
bis gefliculaticnsi^ tbe infamous obfcenities of fabu'^ 
lous Antiquity. The Romans mud have caRen it 
into tlieir heads» that the caftration of thqrPan* 
tomimes preferred a fupplenefs in their bodies 
fupcrior to tlut of other men. This notion of 
capricious 'whim made them exercife the fame 
cruelty on their children whom they defigned for 
this profciTioni as is pra£ti(ed in fome countries 
on young people to prevent their voice (if I may 
fo exprefs myfelf) from mewing. St Cyprian^ in a 
letter he wrote to Donatus giving an account of the 
motives- of his converfion to the Chriftian reli- 
gion, fays, ^ that the public fliows which con- 

a Uulc didecori condlgnum dtdicut JuftrinducUur^ hom^fradui 
ommhut mtmbrh^ Uf '^'^ ^^* ''multchnm moHiiiem dijfoftiiittt 
Oil an ift *uirha manibui txpedifi \ if proptir unum m/dt 
futm mc wirim mc famnam^ tom(HrvMr^ imtlu, nt diftdten* 
tur fabul^^ mttifuitOiis MidiMa^ '^ i * 

b Eviroidur mares, mult b^nor, li nngtf ftJtis enervati cpr- 
S9ris dtdtcft molliiur, P^^/i^* i/li' placii quifjms ndrtm iii 
faminam magit fngmt. S. Cr^. ep. ad Domat. 

I ftitute 
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ftitute a part of tlvc pagan worfliip, arc full of in- 
famy and barbarity. After mentioning the hor- 
rors of the amphitheatre he fays of the Panto- 
mimes, that the males arc degraded of their fcx, 
to render them fitter for pradifing fo difhoneft a 
trade, and that the mafter who knows bcft how 
to foften a man into a woman is faid to make 
the bed difciple. IVhat pain^ fays Tertullian, • and 
torture of body is not a Pantomime obliged to en^ 
dure^ in order to be ft for bis prof cjjion f 

In effcdt Lucian obfcrves, ^ that nothing was 
more difficult than to find a proper perfon 
to make a Pantomime. After fpcaking of 
his-fize, fupplenefs, adivity and air, he adds, 
that *tis as cafy to find a countenance botli 
foft and majeflic at the fame time. He fays 
afterwards, that this after mud be taught mii- 
fie, hiftory, and feveral other things proper for % 
man of letters. 

We read in Zozimus and Suidas, ^ that the 
Pantomimic art had its rife at Rome under 
the emperor AuguRus ^ wliich made Lucian 
fay that Socrates ^ had feen the art of danc^ 
ing when it was but juft in its cradle. 2^] 
zimus reckons even the invention of this arc 
among the caufes of the corrupt manners of 

• TtHTUL. contra Spc^c ^ 

b LvciAN de Orcheii. ] 

€ Zoz. hifl. lib. 1. 
d LvciAN de OrchdL 
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the Roman people, and of the misfortunes of 
the empire. In faft, the Romans, as we (hall 
fcce prefcntly, grew extravagantly fond of this 
ipeAacle. 

The two firft inventcrs of this new art were 
Pylades and Bathyllus, who have rendered their 
names as famous in the Roman hillory, as that 
of the founder of any inftituiion among the mo- 
derns. Pylades borrowed his gefticulation from 
the three colleftions already fpoken of, which 
were ufed in tragedy^ comedy, and the dramatic 
poem diftinguifhcd by the name of Satyre. Ai 
for the proper gefticulation of the Pantomimes, 
he gave it the appellation of Italica. Thus after 
Pylades there were four colleftions of theatrical 
gcftures: The Emmelia ufed in tragedy j the 
Cordax in comedy % the Sicinnis in latyre. \ and 
the Italica in pieces executed by Pantomimes. 
M. Calliachy a native of Candia, who died about 
the year 1708, profeflbr of Belles I^ettres in 
the univerfity of Padua, • pretends that the Pan- 
tomimic art was more ancient than Auguftus. But 
he produces no folid proof of his opinion ; for 
he miftakes the arbitrary art of exprefling a few 
paflions, an art which Livy calls ^ imitandorum 
carminum affim^ and was ceruinly older than 
Auguftus i he miftakes it, I fay, for the Panto* 

* De ludU fcen. cnp. 91 1( lo. 

* TjT..Liy. lib. 7. 

..!: 5 ^. mimic 
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mimic art, which confifted in reciting a whole 
play or a fccnc without fpcaking. We fliall pro- 
duce hereafter a paflage of Seneca the elder, wha 
might have fccn Pylades and Bathyllus, where he 
fays that Pylades furpaflcd Bathyllus in tragic fub- 
jedls ; but that in comic ones Bathyllus's adion 
was much fuperiorto that of Pylades. Athemeua 
gives us the fame ideaof thefe two Pantomimes; 
and we find the fame remark in a great number 
of ancient writers. 

To fignify that the Pantomimes afted a piccci* 
it was ufual to fay, tbey danced //, fabuhmfalta* 
hani \ the rcafons of which we have already gi- 
ven. In thefe reprefcntations they made ufc of 
flutes of a particular kind, which were called 
TtbU DaaiUc^e. » Very likely the found of this 
flute made a better imitation of the human voicc» 
after the manner it is imitated by the German 
flute. It was fitter for playing the fubjeft j that 
is, in my opinion, the noted modulation of the 
verfes, or the declamation which was to be recit* 
cd in ordinary reprefcntations. For we find by a 
paflage of Caffiodorus ^ already cited, that the 
flute called DaSilica was accompanied by other 
inftruments which probably fcrved for a tho- 
rough bafs to the modulation. 

What feems very furprizing, is, that thofc 
comedians who undertook to play without 



a Okom. Poll. lib. 4. cap. to. 
* CAssioooitus, ep. 51. 1. ^ 
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fpeakingy could not make ufe of the motions of 
the face in their dciclamation. They had cxpref-^ 
lion enough, and to fpare; and yet 'tis ceruin 
they played with mafks, in the fame manner as 
the oihcr comedians. Lucian fays in his trcatifc 
of dancing) that the Pantomimic maflc had not 
a wide mouch^ like thofe of common comedians, 
but was much handromer. Macrobius relates, 
• that Pyladcs was vested one day when he 
was afting the charadbcr of Hercules Furens^ 
bccaufe the fpeftators complained that his gcf- 
ticulation was extravagant. Upon which he took 
off his mafk, and cried out to them, DonU you 
know^ye fools^ that lam aSsttg the part of a greats 
trfool than your felva ? This very author gives 
us in the fame pafTage fevcral other ingenious 
fallies of that celebrated founder of the Pan- 
tomimes. 

Very likely; thefc comedians began firfl: 
•with executing after their way, thofe fcenes 
of tragedy and comedy, that were called Can- 
Jica. I ground this conjofture on two rcafons. 
The firft is, that the ancient writers, who lived 
before Apuleius, make no mention, as far as I 
can remember, of dramatic pieces executed by a 
company of Pantomimes. They take notice only of 
monologues or cantlcs danced by thofe dumb co- 
medians. We find even in the atevcmcntioncd 
work of Lucian, that a ftranger feeing five ha- 
bits prepared for the fame Pantomime, who was 

* Macrob. Saturn, lib. 2. cxp. 7» 

3 to 
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to aft fuccefTively five different parts, afked whe- 
ther the fame pcrfon was to wear them all five. 
There would have been no room, methinks, to 
a(k this qucftion, if there had been companies of 
Pantomimes at that time. My fecond reafon 
is, that in all probability the thing muft have 
happened in the following manner. No doubt 
the firft Pantomimes endeavoured to make* thcm- 
felves underftood, in order to be agreable to the 
fpedtators •, for which reafon they muft have be- 
gun with executing the moft entertaining fcenes 
of the principal dnmatic pieces, as thefc were 
likely to be eafieft underftood. If a company 
of Pantomimes were to be formed at Paris, *tis to 
be. fuppofed they would fet out with the fineft 
fcenes of the Cid and other celebrated pieces, by cha- 
fing thofe in which .the aftion requires the come- 
dian to put himfelf in many fmgular attitudes, 
and to perform feveral remarkable gcfticulations, 
fuch as may be cafily diftinguifhed when feen, 
without hearing the difcourfc which they natu- 
rally accompany. They would begin, for ex- 
ample, with reprefenting the fcene between 
Mercury and Sofia in the firft aft of Am- 
phytrion. Were they to execute any part of 
our operas, they would fet out with the laft 
fcene of the fourth aft of Rowland, where thia 
hero grows mad. • , 

Perhaps it was in Lucian*s time that iptire 

companies of Pantomimes were firft formed, and 

began to aft regular pieces. Apuleius, who 

might have fcen Lucian, gives us a very cxaft 
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account of the rcprcfcntaiion of the judgment 
of Paris, perforated by a company of Pantomimes. 
We fee in this curious recital • that Juno, Pallas, 
and Venus fpoke one after another to Paris, and 
promifcd him what every body knows, explain- 
ing chemfelves with gefticulations and figns ac- 
companied with inftruments. Apuleius remarks 
feveral times that they made themfelvcs undcr- 
Aood by gefticulations, nutibus^ oxgejiibus. Each 
Goddefs had alfo her particular retinue which con- 
fifted of fcvcral aAors. 

As the Pantomimes were excufed from fpeak- 
ing, and their whole bufinefs was to gcfticulate ; 
*tis plain their gefticulation muft have been livelier, 
and their aAion much more animated than that 
of -the ordinary comedians. The latter could 
give only a part of their attention and force to 
the gefticulation in the dialogues, bccaufe they 
fpoke thcmfclves ; and in the monologues where 
they were filent, they were obliged to make their 

• H^tc puella (Juno) wartos moJuhs coHtinenti Itbia^ fra 
€/ettris quiet S l*f inaffiQata liJiUntalknt^ nutibus bmiejiis faf 
i$n foiiiceiur^ fi fihi frdmium daorU mddixijkt^ Uf f'fi rrg^ 
num lotius j^se trihutram. Uae (Minerva) i/iquieio tttfiti 
is uulh ifi 0fft(lum minauhus Ciiai9 isf inlorU gineri gtfil* 
€uiationh alactr^ dtmotiftralMi PmriMt fi fihi forma wSorimm 
' tradidifei, fortm trofh^ifyut bellicis incljtHm fuii admimculis 
futurum. (Venus) fenfim annutanti emfiit eetpit inctiltrt^ moi* 
' liqu^ tiharum fono Mieatii rtj^nitn giftibus (J n9nnimquam 
Jaltarf fiUi §€ulii, Ha€ ut frimmm mnU t^itj^t&tm jmdidi 
fiiOa efi,. nifi^ bracbiirum fil/icmviJibainfp kc Ap v L. Mot. 
-J. lo. • , ^ • ** 

dumb 
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dumb mew agree with the recitation of the pcrfon 
who fpoke in their ftead. On the contrary, the 
Pantomime was intire niaftcr of his ajEtion, and 
his only care was to render his expreffion mtelli. 
cible. Wherefore Cafliodorus, after fpeaking of 
The tragedies and comedies that were reprefcntcd 
on the ftage, r calls the Pantomimes, menwbofi 
eloquent hands bad a tongue, as it wire, on the tip 
of each finger : Men who fpoke whU they were 
nient and who knew how to make an tntire reci- 
tal without opening their mouths: Men tn fine, 

mutic, had formed, in order to fl^ew, hat there 
Z no neceffMy far articulating in order to con^ 
7o our thoughts. 'Tis thus this author ex- 
plains himfelf in a letter written in the name of 
Theodoric king of the Oftrogoths, to Symma- 
chus governor of Rome, deftring him to repair 
the theatre of Pompey at that pnnces expenoc. 

If we can give credit to Marual and fomc 
other poets, the Pantomimes made ^ pro(«g»ous 
impreffiTn on the fpeaators. Every body knows 
thcfc verfcs of Juvenal. 

aironomum Udam molli faltante Bathyllo 

^uccia, &c, 

• Of€hefi4^nm loquaeiffimit manui, liMgMifi iigUi. filiniiMm 

nJatur. ^fiindins hcmiMes fofe fi^i ms ^fiUUu ^lU f^ 
iiilofofi. Cassiod. var. cp. lib. 4- «P' S •• 

But 
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But mod of thcfc paflagcs arc fuch as decency 
will not permit u$ to cite even in Latin. Bcfidcs, 
poets arc fufpcfted of exaggeration ; we fhall 
therefore be fatisficd with quoting profe writers. 

Seneca the elder, who followed one of the grav- 
ed profcfllons of his time, confeflcs that his taftc 
for Pantomimic reprcfentations was a real paflion. 
jind to come to my folly^ fays this philofopher * 
fpcaking of the difficulty there is to fucc?ed in 
fcveral profeflions, Pylades was no more the fame 
alter in comedy^ nor Batbyllus in tragedy. Lucian 
fays, that the fpeftators wept at the reprcfenta- 
tions of the Pantomimes, in the fame manner as 
at thofc of other cortiedians. 

The Pantomimic art would find a greater dif- 
ficulty to fucceed among the northern nations of 
Europe, whofc natural aflion is neither eloquent, 
nor diftinft enough to be eafily underftood, when 
we fee it without hearing the difcourfc it fliould 
naturally accompany. ^ The copy is always Icfi 
animated than the original. But I have alrca* 
dy obfcrved that converfations of all kinds arc 
fuller of external figns, and more fpcaking, as 
it were, to the eye, in Italy than in our coun- 
try. When a Roman thinks proper to quit the 
ftudicd gravity of his carriage, and gives way 
for a while to his natural vivacity, he abounds 
in gefticulations and figns, that have as cxpreflivc 

• £/ ut Mi mortum h mum V9em, PjUJts in cmttjia^ Ba- 
$bjtim$ in iraietdim muiiim i fi mitrmni. SiHftC. in con* 
UOV. 2. 

a fig* 
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a fignification as intire phralcs. His adion rcn« 
dcrs many things intelligible of which ours could 
not give the leaft conjecture or idea ; and his gcf- 
ticulations arc fo exprefiivc and diftindt, that *tis 
very eafy to know them when we fee them again« 
'A Roman who has a mind to fpeak to his friend 
of fome fecret and important affair, is not fatis- 
ficd with getting out of the way of being heard ; 
he has even the precaution to avoid being fccn, 
from a very jufl apprehcnfion that his gefticala- 
tions and the motions of his face would give 
fomc conjcdtural notion of what he is going 
to fay. 

'Tis obfervabic that the fame vivacity of fpi- 
rit and fire of imagination, which by a natural 
motion throws people into thofc animated, va« 
ried, expreffive, and charadlerifcd gefticulations, 
gives them a facility to undcrfVand the gefturcs 
and external figns of others : For 'tis very na« 
tural for us to comprehend a language wc fpeak« 
But the language of the Grand Signor*s mutes, 
which is fo eafily underftood by their coun- 
trymen, as to feem an articulate language, 
would appear like a confufcd buzzing to the in- 
habitants of the North of Europe. Let us add 
to thcfc remarks a very common reflexion, which 
is, that there arc fome nations who have a greater 
fenfibility in their natural difpofition than others 1 
and wc (hall find it no fuch difficult matter to 
believe that the dumb comedians made a very 
fenfiblc imprcffion on the Greeks and Romans, 
wboie natural adkion they imitated. 

lihaU 
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I /ball alledge as a kind of proof of wh^t I 
have now advanced, a book written by an Ita- 
lian author, Giovani Bonifacio, and intitled, Varie 
it^ cenni^ or the art of exprefling ourfelves by 
(igns* We do not find in reading thi$ work, 
that the auchor knew that the ancient Panto- 
mimes made themfclves underftood without lpeak«> 
ing \ and yet he thought the thing poflfible* This 
ict him upon compofing a volume in quarto 
of upwards of fix hundred pages, divided into 
two parts. In the firft he teaches the method of 
txprcffing one's thoughts by figns and geftures ; 
and in the fecond, he (hews the utility of this 
dumb language. This book was printed at Vi- 
cenza in i6i6* * But 'tis time to return to the 
ancient authors who fpeak of the fuccefs the Pan* 
comimes met with in their reprefentations. 

Lucian ^ declares himfelf a zealous partifan of 
thefe dumb comedians, and we find he took a 
plcafure in relating fuch faAs as might be an ho- 
nor to their profefilon. Among other things 
he fays that a Cynic philofopher treated their art 
as ar childilh amufement, and defined it a col- 
leAion of gefticulations which the mufic and 
decorations rendered barely tolerable. But a 
Pantomime of NeroV courts willing to fliew 
this philofopher he was in the wrong, executed 
before him the amours of Mars and Venus in 
a dumb declamation and without any inftru- 
ments to accompany him. Upon which the Cy* 



ByGaossi. ^ Lvcian, inOrchcfi. 
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.nic was obliged to acknowledge thefe comedians 
to be mailers of a real art. The fame author re- 
lates, that a king, whofc dominions bordered 
upon the Euxine fea, happening to be at Rome 
under the reign of Nero, begged of that prince 
very earneftly to let him have a Pantomime he 
had kzn aft, that he might make him his gc- 
ncral interpreter in all languages. This fellow^ 
faid he^ wiU make aU the world underftand bim^ 
whereas I am obliged to have I don't linow bow 
niany interpreters^ in order to keep up a correfpon- 
dence witb my neighbours, who fpeak a great many 
different languages which I do not underjland. 

As we have not fccn any of the reprcfenta- 
tions of the Pantomimes, we are as little capa- 
ble of deciding of the merit of their art, as of 
the merit of dividing the declamation between 
two aiftors. Thofc however who are divert- 
ed with feeing the luUan comedy, and efpc- 
cially who have k^n old Oftavius, Scara- 
mQuchc, and their companions Harlequin and 
Trivclin, feem to be convinced that feveral 
fcenesmay be executed very well without fpeaking. 
But we can alledge fafts which wUl evince bet- 
ter than all our argumentations the poflibility of 
this execution. There have been companies of 
Pantomimes raifcd in England \ and fome of thofc 
comedians have afted even at Paris dumb fccnes 
which every body underftood. Tho* Roger did not 
open his mouth, yet it was eafy to underftand 
what he meant. What was Roger's prcnticc- 

ihip 
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ihip in comparifon to chac of the ancient, Paaf 
tomimes ? Did he even fo much as know thaC 
there had been a Pylades and a Bathyllus ? 

'Tis now twenty years fince a princefs, remark- 
able for her great talents, learning, and tafte for 
the public fpedtades, had a mind to fee an eflay 
of the art of the ancient Pantomimes, in order 
to acquire a clearer idea of their rcprcfcntati- 
ons than that which fhe had conceived by 
reading. For want of adors pra£tifcd in this art^ 
Ihe pitched upon a man, and a woman dan- 
cer, both of a fupcrior genius in their profefllon, 
and in fhort, extremely capable of inventing^. 
They were dcfired therefore to reprefent only 
with gcdiculations at the theatre dc Sceaux^ the 
fccnc of the fourth aft of the Horatii of Cor- 
neille, in which the young Horatius kills his fifter 
Camilla. Accordingly they executed it, accom- 
panied with feveral indruments which played a 
piece of mu(ic, compofed by a very able mafter% 
and adapted to the words of tliis fcene. Our 
two new Pantomimes animated one another to 
fuch a degree by their gcdiculations and move- 
ments, that at length tliey died tears % and we 
may eafily fuppofe what impreflion they made 
upon the fpedlators. We know alfo that the Chi- 
nefe have comedians who, like the Pantomimes^ 
aft without fpeaking ) and that they are padion* 
ately' fond of them. What are the Perfian dances 
but Pantomimic fcenes ? 
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•Tis however certain^ that this art charmed 
the Romans from its fird origin, that it foon 
fpread to the very remotcd provinces, and fub- 
fided as long as that illudriouS empire. The 
hldory of the Roman emperors makes mention 
oftcner of famous Pantomimes than of celebrated 
comedians. Tlic Romans were paffionatcly fond 
of fpcftaclcs, as appears from the treatife of ma- 
fic among the works of Plutarch j Tbofe, fays he^ 
^bo apply tbemfelves to mufic^ prefer tbat of tbe 
Ibeatre for pUaftng: and of all fpcftacles they 
liked the Pantomimic rcprefentations the bed. 

We have fccn that this art had its rife under Au- 
guftus : this prince was vadly delighted with it, and 
Maccnas was quite inchanted with Bathyllus. In 
the very commencement of the reign of Tiberius^ 
the fenate was obliged to publifli an order ' for-. 
bidding the fcnators to frequent the fchools of 
Pantomimes, and the Roman Knights to wait up* 
on them thro* the drccts. This ordinance was 
not made without neccflity. 

Some years after they were obliged to banifli 
thcfe dumb players from Rome. * The violent paf- 
fion the i>eople had for thefe rcprefentations, gave 
Hfc to parties and cabals in favor of different 
Pantomimes, and thefe cabals turned into faftions. 
We even find by ^ letter of Cafliodorus, * that 

. • AV im9i PantomiMorum fin^Ur i/ttr^iret, nt, ifriMiHtH in 
publicum equiiis Romatti ciHgerent. Tac. 4nn. Jib. t. 
• Id. ibid. 1. I. 
c Caisiod. wr. ef, lib. i. i^. 20. 
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thefe comedians took different liveries, in imtca- 
tion of the charioteers in the Circenfian fhows. 
Some wore blue ; others green, &c. The peo- 
ple therefore were divided on their account, and 
all the fadkions of the Circus, fo frequently men- 
tioned in the Roman hiftory, efpoufed the com- 
panies of Pantomimes. Thefe fadlions were fome- 
times as violently animated againd; one another^ 
as the Guelphs and Glbellines under the emperors 
of Germany. They were obliged at length to 
banilh them from Rome •, a melancholy but nc- 
ccflfary expedient for a government, which (ludi- 
cd nothing but to amufc the people, by fupply- 
ing them with bread, and cntcruining them with 
fpcdacles. 

Seneca, the preceptor of Nero, complains, 
that feveral philofophical fchools were abolidied 
and that the very names of their founders were 
forgotten ; while the memory of none of the 
celebrated Pantomimes was cxtinguilhed. ^be 
fcboolsy fays he, * of Pylades and Baihyllus fuijift 
under the direStion of their eleves^ wbofe fucceffion 
has not heen yet interrupted, ^ho city of Rome 
fwnrms with profejfors of this art, who are never 
in want of difciplcs. ^bey find theatres in every 

^ At ^uaniA turn cur a lahoratHr ne alicMJtu Pantomim n$min 
inltniMif. Slant ftr fucceffwes Pjladii t^ Brntbylli d$mus. 
Hai-nm arlium mulii difcifuli /hhU muIHfUi dtffirts. Prhmiim 
urhi i9ia finat pulpitum. Mares uxmfym cwtvUMt^ utirJit 
latHs illii. Senic. natquxft, 1.7. cap. 31. 
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houfe \ and the bujhand and wife difpute who 
fhall he moJl-fubjeSl to them. 

The affedcd ambiguity which appears in the 
laft words of this paflTage in the original, is remov- 
ed by what Tertullian • obfcrvcs concerning the 
boundlcfs paffion both men and women had ia 
thofe days for the Pantomimes. To this wc 
may add what Galen fays in his prognoftics; 
that being fent for to a woman of quality who 
was fcized with an extraordinary kind of diftem- 
per, he difcovered by the alterarions that 0^ 
pcared in the Lady's countenance whenever the 
name of a certain Pantomime happened- to be 
mentioned in her prefence, that her ficknels was 
intircly owing to the paflTion (he had concdvod 
for him, and the violent efforts (he ufed to con- 
ceal it. 

• The Pantomimes were likewile expelled the 
city of Rome under Nero and other emperors 1 
but their exile, as we have already obferved^ 
did not laft long, becaufe the people coukl 
not do without then ; and befides there hap- 
pened fome conjun^ures in which the prince 
thinking he ftood in need of the favot of the 
multitude) endeavored by popular anions to 
conciliate their affedlion. For example, they 
had been baniftied by Domitian ; and yet Nerva 
his fucceflbr recalled them, tho* he was one of 

a ^ibus viri animate famine aui illi iiiam frp^ra /us 
futjlimwit. TfiRTVL. dcfpcdUc. 
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the fobereft and wifcft of princes. We find like* 
wife by a letter of Pliny to Trajan, • that the peo* 
pie themfclves grown tired with the diforders oc- 
cafioncd by the Pantomimes, petitioned fome- 
times for their expulfion as eagerly as at other 
times they infilled upon their return. 

Some modern writers fuppofc, that Nero ex* 
pcllcd all forts of players out of Rome, bccaufc 
Tacitus, relating the expulfion of the Panto* 
mimes, makes ufe of a general exprcflion appli* 
cable to all thofc who a£lcd upon the doge. . He 
banijbed all the Histrxones, fays Tacitus, 
•^ out of Italy \ being the only method to fr event 
the tumults which arofe at the theatre. But we 
can prove, that none but the Pantomimes were 
expelled at that time, and that Tacitus, thro* 
a negligence excufable on fuch an occafion, has 
put the name of the genus inftead of the fpecies. 
My firfi: argument is, tliat Tacitus immediately 
after the word above cited, adds a circumftance 
which (hews that Nero did not fliut up the thea- 
> tres. He ordered, fays this hiftorian, ^ that for 
the future the foldiers ihould mount guard at the 
play-houfe, purfuant to the ancient cuftom. Here 
'tis to be obferved that Nero had removed this guard 

I a Nefui a ti mlmn CMcmiu ut Ulltrtt PmntmiiMit fuim 
k fatre iu9 ut reftttuent ixaSum ift. PliN. ep. od TaA j. 

^ Non stliiul nmediMm npirium tfi^ piim ut t0ri$uit Jtd' 
iia ftlltMntur, Tag. Antial. lib. 13. 

* l^liffui tbiatr§ rur/um e{JlU(Nt. Id* ib* 
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for fome timcj in order to appear more popular;' 
The fccond is, that the fame writer mentioning 
the return of thefe Hijiriones, whofc cxpulfioa 
he before related, gives them the name of Pan- 
liomimes. ^ 
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j/it what time the fumptwus reprtjintationt 
6f the anchnii 'aafed. 'Of the excellence 
if theit mu/ic. \; • • ''.'\ ''•;•;■• ■ '* 

THE Pantomimic art, as well as that of 
comedians who' executed the' dcdanu^ 
tion in two parts, arid thit of the CottipOfcr* 
of declamation > in a word, . fevcral of the fub- 
ordinate ' arts" to the fcience of /.nufic, '^rilh- 
ed in all probability, when the. fumptuOus repre-i 
fcntatioiis, which had given rife to thc'greateft 
part of the mufical arts, and fupported thoft 
who profeflcd them,.. were dropt at;thc tKcatt-e of 
Marcelliis, and at fcveral other grc4t theatres ca- 
pable of holding many' tl.oufands of fpeftators. 
But at what time prccifcly tliofe magnificent thea- 
tres were abandoned, :'whofc'iinmenfe bulk' wis 
the oc6fion of introducing fcl many ingcniov's in- 
ventions in the xcprcfcntation of dramitic pieces ) 

* RftUiti fuaHjutm ftnue Pantmimi ttrHmhilu /atrit 
fniilthmtur.' Id. lib. 14. " ' 

■ •' • •■" ' • • ' • ■ .:■■ ■■. . . • W::. ■• '- '\ 
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IS:. a qycftion whicK WQ,Aall endeavour hcrq f:o 

Jctor.rt^inf..: . i • ,* .:::.': • i i .. *: 'y\ : 
1, ^y9^^find in St Auftin'i w>rks|;vrh^ dj?d.in tho 
ypar.4j[3,-,that asi wlj: aa /his ^timc ,thcy. began 
to fliuc up the theatres in moH: orthe.cjnf:;i..Qf 
the Roman empire. The inundation of barba- 
rous ^nations who* fpread^thcmfclves throughout 
the empire, dcpriycd t\ic inhabitants of the ra- 
vaged provinces of thc'rieceflfary fupplies for fup- 
porttng-.tlie expence -of thpfe, fpcaa<;ts;.;,Ay>rAr^, 
(^ys this .father % )in rel^tijcji} tq die fiti|a5ioi>^ of 
the empire in his days, tl^e badntfs oftbe\iimes is 
owing to the putting up of the theatres. Biit it 
appears oji the. ot.he^ hand by fevcral kttcrs^-of 
Calfji^dofuSj^.'wh^^ 6cen/alre'a^^ qu^'^^d ^f^^ 

were 'written about 'the year' 520^ that' the. thea- 
trjjs Wyp open at -Rome an intir<i century after 
tl^;.,?ime . mentioned by St Auftin.^ ^Either the 
great theatres of thiV capitaf had .'not "bcph* fHut, 
9r (Jlfe they mult have been opened again. . Tis 
?WghJy {t>r9t>:^t|l!^ therefor? 'th^ .thcatricareatcrtain- 
^epp. !,^j^frrc. hot *intirefy. ^dropt, *till^ll9mc was 
taken 'and ' plundered by Totila K^ 'This ' lack- 
inor Qt tlut^citv,;.whicl>. furpaflcd m, its .circum- 
ttance^^'/ill^thc pr^cecjjji^'pitesin crudty^ oblig- 
?<l.)F^atticJan ladies j^^ doors, 

occupied by bar^^rian maft^rs, ,is the xcpi epoch 
of jha aittioft totaj ,.exti.p^qn,.of.Jcarning^and 
irts/'Mie' great artills "indeed had dilippeared 

'* '^* WJf firt! bine fini timfbri^ittala^ fula'ftr imttii tivf 
talis cadunt tbiatra. Ave. dc com fcit' ihj. i;^ tap.^j. • 
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bcfpre^his, but it. wa3 ppt 'till now that the aru 
thcmfclves difappeared: AJl the new difaftcrs which 
IpJIowcd the (acking of Rome by,Toti)a| dried, as 
it.wqrc, thofc. plai>ts,.,which Jic hajj* plucked up 
by the- root. ; . . .',,„:: 

Such was the fate of the ancient theitres. in 
the; wcftcrn empire, ,:Thpfc.mca who arc born 
more; in4,4ftrious tJHin,lahoriows, and.^hochufq 
to fubfift by an eafy lOGcujpafjpD, .beiiig iocapabJo 
to, J^ye.any longer on. tlicr profits of -the /ftagc, 
«ithci^':pcr.inied with'.;. hunger, or, took qp with 
Ibme other: employn^ent i and perfons of the fame 
turn of mind who Succeeded themj., cxcrcifcd 
their abilities in other profcftioni. 
V. I fliaH break in here for a few lines upon- the 
thread of qiy difcourfe, to cjfplain in what fenfci 
faid, that the theatres, in all probabUity, were 
ihut up. at Rome, when this city was pillaged;by 
Totila- I meant only that the theatre of Marcel- 
lus and the other magnificent theatres wcr? dc- 
ftroycd; or rendered unferviceable by the damage 
they had fuftained, and that the fumptuoiis. r?pre^ 
fcntations of thpfe places dropped \ but j! did not 
pretend to fay, Jthat.all Tcprefcntations of come- 
dies ceafcd,. Qn th^ contrary, I am of opinion, 
that as> foon as the fcrenity of the timcs^was. f| 
littb feftorcd, they |bcganr.p;aa theatrical pieces, 
but without the ancient decorations, at Rome, and 
in the ^ther great cities, . which had iharcd the 
fame fete as this capital of the empire- By a 
comiriori' Evolution of hunian affairs^ the Scehic 
decorations that were fo fumpiuouj in the twelfth 
'-^ Q^a , century 
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century df the foundation of Rbme> were btf- 
come in the thirteenth- of -the fame sera,' 'as* 
plain and;ias fimple' tis^-in' the conontlenccmeht 
of the fifth. ; The^'ftage reverted 'therefore 
to its primitive Hmpiictty under LiviUs' Andro^ 



mcus. 



-. <• 



We have a very ftrtng jproof in the Capitularies' 
of our kings of the' fecond* race, - to fhew that in 
their times there were profcft conicdidnk Who re-' 
prcfentcd theatrical pic«i. '••'This 'is, their reiicw- 
ingthc law of the Thcodbfiin Code*' which for-' 
bids all -kind of proifanenicfs upon the-"ftage; '/F/ 
ebttdemki lay thd Capitularies,';* to a bodily funijb-^ 
tnent and to hantjbmefit\^'all'ihl>fe 'eomdidhs-f 'wbi 
fiairpnfme to appear^ oh the ftage^- 'Jrijfed in 
the habit of priefis, • and hUgious min of uiomn^or 
tfahyecclefiajiicolperfoni •"■■■"• ' .1: run ,' . 
T Comedians Ihduld at all times, of their owh'ilc* 
cord;; 'avoid falling into any profahcnefs and 'im- 
mbrality of this- nature." 'Tet our Charles IX was 
alfo obliged to forbid it by an edi<£k jxiblifhed in 
1561, upon the complaints and repreibntations of 
the ftates of the* kingdom adembled • at Orleans. 
The twenty foui^h article' of this cdid fays : JVii 
firi Sly forbid allplajtrs of farceh^' mouiitebanksi 
imd fucb-like perfottSt to fUrf on Smddyt' and fef*. 
Hvahdiiring the time if Divine ftrvice» to appeat 



...1 i.i./ ,.i.« 



"i'* Si quit tx'fcnUU »oifttm ptOrhitdrn'M mtMflieami wl 
fhulitrii rfliji^te, vil qualinnpu Kcltju^k^ fi»t»^filfllemjn' 
JtUui fknitfWptr^ fmiut/uhj^^^ fxilwjrfij^^ 

eapitnl. lom. ivP, gofin,.. ■• -> . / • ', , ;. V.* 
■•. -'^^ X -^ U drejftd 
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irtffed in eccle/taftie habitSyor to an immoral and 
dijfolute. pieces, under penalty of imprifonment and 
bodily pmijbmtnt. What Ihews that thb law wa» 
not cxaftly obfervcd, is, that it. was renewed by an 
edia, which Henry III publillied upon the remon^ 
ftrances of the ftates aflcmblcd at Blois in 1576.. *. 
One would hardly believe that thofcwifi; and fa-' 
lutary laws were not put in pradice. I ihajl give 
the reader an extraft relating to this fubjeft iron* ! 
a book intitlcd, Mojl iumble remonjirances to 
Henry III of that name. King of France and of 
Poland^ printed in the year 1588, at the convo- • 
cation of the ftates commonly caWtd^.tbe'leeoud 
afembly of the ftates M.Bloti^ becaufefhey met 
afecond time in this city.: .; ../ ... . \ 

^here is another great evil commiued: and' to^ 
krated' principally in your city of Paris on'SuH- 
days and feftivals, which is more prejudicial than 
^«T.vther. to the honor of God and the fanSification 
"f I'ijffofts, and fo pregnant with horrid ahtifesi 
that wcy . in conjunRion with the • fageft ■ of yetif 
realm, think it fufficient to draw God'smale/aion 
on you and your- kingdom, efpecidly on the faid' city 
of Paris, where this wickednefs prevails more tbah 
in any other part. This is the reprefenting if 
plays and public fpeSacks on Sundays and fejlivals,' . 
by Italians as well as Frenchmen j efpecially tho/e 
that are ailed in a fewer and houfe of Satan, 
called the Hotel de Bouroocne, by fucb 
as very improper^ call themfehes fellow-members " 
of the paj/ioff ofjefus Chrift. In this place they 
^ake a thoufand fcandalous appointments to the 

' Digitized by LjOOQ IC- 
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prejudice of the honor qni chafiity'^oj wmeni'ani 
to the ruin of fooih^Jrddefmen^s families^ who fill 
the lower ball, and for upwards of two hours, he^ 
fore the play begins fpend their time ii^ unehaji dif^ 
courfes^ in. playing at dice^ *dnd in public gluttony 
end drunkennefsi front whence feveral quarrels and 
hrui/mgs arife. OnJhefcaffold they raife altars 
decked with croffes an^ ecelefiafiic ornaments \ and 

. exhibit ipriejls drjtjfed injurplicesyeven in imm^dejb 
farces^ in order to perforin ^ridiculous' marriaj^es.- 
^bcy read the Gofpelin an ecclefiajiic tofte^iofind oc* 

• c a/tonally fame word to fport with > and befides there 
isnot one \ofthiirf4foes^ but> what is- filthy i^ and 
ebfceney.tp.^the greqt fcandal of the youth that g^ 
to fee them. But this isydigrcfling too- far- from 
our fubjcia,. let ,us*.-retum tp th6 thcatrcJi which . 
fubfifted at . R()me( • beforoit waii Uid wafte by 
thcBirbarians.; .. . u ^ -:. ^ V :Vv\.:v^ r. 
•. ."Wc find by a. paffjgc of 'Ammianus Mar* 
ccllinus^ that the number. \of peribosfupported 
at Rome in his time by the theatricals arcs, was 
prodigious, u Tjiis hiftorian relates * with indigo 
naticirti/, -f VThat Rome being menaced with a fa- 
** miac,*^ they h^d- the precaution to turn out 

]^^^,Pflfir€fffQ aJ id itufigaiMis ifl ^ViHtitm, ttt ^^Jt ftregrtni 

oB^ur^r trtrctfiUi I feSlaUriltu difcipllnarum liherali^i» im^ 
ffndhi paucis firn reJ^irathnA ulla txirufis, tiHtrenlur mtma* 
Vumqlfabit <9iiH^ qUique id Jimiarunt ad temfus^ Uf iria miliia 
fttUkirh)iikine inOrpMil^'^mikmt €VtH chlrit widmque rimaui* 
Kent/Mfgjflrisi.kuu. M^kciLb. bi(t lib, 14. \: \ * 
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*' all ftrangcn, even thofc who prbfeffed 'Xfitf 
•* I liberal arts. • But while they expel Jed' Ihtf 
** 'learne^i-as ufclefs xrtouths, and eyen^all6>;\?(5d 
" them but a very ihort time to quir the-cityi^ 
l^ there was not a word faid to theatrical perfons^ 
*•• or; to • thofe who flielcctcd themfclvds underl 
•^ this, glorious title. They permitted- therefor* 
*•* three, thoufand womfn* dancers to remain \vcry 
V quietly in Rome, and as many tMT^ nVeii who^ 
•* . aftcd in the chorus's, or were profcflbfs of -thtf 
*V :mufical arts.** We may judge by this redtal; 
what a furprizing number of theatrical peopled 
there muft have been at Ronie under DiodcfiaA' 
and Conftantine the Great. Since there was fy 
great a- number of perfons who profcflcd the^mlilf- 
cal arts, no wonder the anticnts had (o Man/ n\t^ 
thods '^d practices relating to the fcienfcti^of MU'-* 
fie, which we have not. "Ti? the multitude -of 
artifis. wh6 profefs a particular art, tliat gives* ic' 
an extent, and is the caufe of its being' fubdiVid*-* 
cd intofeveral fubordinatc branches. *' • • • * -'^ ' 
Thefcicncc of mufic indeed fubfiftdd after the 
theatres were fhut^ but moft of the mufical arts 
intirely perilhed. 1 do not even Icnow that' we 
have any one monument left of the Rhythmical, 
Organical, Hypocritical, or Metrical Mufic. Wc 
find the rules of the Poetic Mufic in the verfes 
' of the ancients, and feme of their Mclopoeia^, mc- 
thinks, have been preserved in the chant ufcdin 
pivinc fcrvice. 

Among the anfwers to fome queftions of the 
Chriftiansi a work attributed to Jufttn martyr, 
: ;• 0^4 who 
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who lived. in the fccond century, we meet with* 
one which decides ' that the faithful may ufc in 
ringing the praifcs of God, the airs coippofcd'by 
Pagans for profane ufes, provided this mufic ht 
executed with proper modefty and decorum. This 
paflage is explained by what St Auftin fays; iq 
a difcourfe on the anniverfary of St Cyprian's 
m^tyrdom. *Tis not long ago^ fays he, ^ Jhtce 
Dancbrs frefumed to praaift their art in this 
venerable place^ even over the tomb of q/tr facred 
martyr. They fung frofane fongs here all. night 
long^ while others declaimed ynth gefiiculations. 
The circumftances of. time;and place ihcw plainly 
that this .paiTfige mud .be underftood of Chriftians, 
*Ti« therefore very probable that fome Chriftian 
bad wrote St Cyprian's paffion in verfe, and that 
this poem was executed over hb tomb in the fame 
manner as profane pieces were zSted at the thea- 
tre. It follows therefore that when Juftin allows 
the airs compofed by pagans to be fung in churches, 
he is not for having them declaimed, but only for 
their being fung without any gefticulation. 

Be this as it will, the church pffice contains fc- 
veral hymns compofed before the ficking of Rome 
by Totila. Hymns were made for finging, puiw 

• QvAiiT. 107. 

\f Jli^uando anii aunoi ngn n)4ii mulf^i ^tlm ifim hcum, 
i/nki/erai peiulauiia /aliaiortm, ijlum iam fanawn locum uhi 
jaett iam fanai mariyris corfiu. Pit t$tam noaim tunehanlur^ 
bicnefariali €anentibu» faUMb^tmr. Avo. fcmi. jti. in 

i>ar»ii'i>. CYpaiAKu ' * '";,.;.*• ' ' 
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fuant to the faying of Ifidorus * If it is not fung^ 
*tis not a hymn. Now as the mufic of thefe hymns 
is the' fame in all the offices, 'tis reafonable to. 
imagine this mufic was compofed when firft the 
bymns^ were made. Let us proceed with this 
fubjcft. 

The Ambrofian office which is ftUl fung in fc* 
veral churches, was compofed or regulated by this 
faint, who died a hundred and fifty years before tlie 
pillaging of Rome by Totila. When this event 
happened, St Gregory the Great, the fame who 
compofed or regulated the Gregorean office or 
fong, which ftill obtains in a great number of Ca« 
tholic churches^ was already born, Thefe. fainta 
did not create a new mufic for their offices when 
they reduced them to a proper regulfition : for it 
appears by the manner in which cotemporary writ* 
crs explain themfclves concerning this fubjeA, that 
they admire fevcral fongs in the church, which bad 
been made ufc of for fome time. But all thefe 
fongs, whether compofed before St Gregory, or 
made in his time, are capable of giving us an idea 
of the excellence of the ancient mufic. If the pro- 
fane fongs compofed within fourfcore years fhpul4 
happen to ibe loft, a thoufand years .hence, and 
the ecclefiaftic fongs made within the very fame 
time, flioulfd beppefcrved, would it nptbepof> 
Able then to form an idea of the beauty, of Qur 
profane fpngs from that of pur chqrch mqfic^, 

! 5i HM'ianJsf$irp9$itfJfym$mi. Iiio. 
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234 Critical Retlectioni (wx 
Tho' the character of thcfc longs be diflfcrcnt, .do 
we not difcovcrithc author, of the. Aripida in 
Lulli's. Dies Irs? , Ccrtain;.it Js, , that . all, <onn 
noiflcurs adihirc the beauty of the Pr^/i^r^/ and 
fcvcral other fongs of the Grcgorean office^ tho*; 
as we have already obfcrved in the beginning of 
this third part; it does not deviate fo moch from 
natural. declamation, as our wufical finging* ; ! .jy/ 
I returii now CO what haj been the caufc of fa 
many difcuflioris,' I mtan the -praiJticc which for-j 
mcrly obtained of compofmg an^ writmg the .dcn 
clamation rwith notes. •: I> •: : • \ -rrn > 



ii:' 
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tu A p. xviri. 

RefleSitons on the ifdvan(agi$ and inconvihi^ 
ences arifingfrom the compofed declamation^ 
of the ancients. • . i . 

TWO reafons determine me to believe thaC 
the practice here in qutAioA was attended 
with more advantage than inconverticnct, and that 
experience made the ancients prefer the compof* 
cd to the arbitrary declamarioft*'^ Firft the Ancientt 
pradicc prevented the players from falling rinto 
thofe wrong conftrudions or meanings, which mert 
of the Very beft abilities are apt fometimes to give 
to verfcs they recite without thoroughly under- 
Handing them; Secondly, a fkilful compofer of 
dcchunation oftentimes fuggeftcd cxpreffions and 
- . beauticj 
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beauties to comedians, which they were incapable 
to find of themiclves. They were -Dot all lb 
learned as Rofcius, the epithet bellowed bpon him 
by Horace. 

'Tis known with what fuccefs Chanmedj recited 
the part of Phaedra, the declamation of which 
ihe had learnt verfe by verfc from Racine. Boi-^ 
leau thought proper to. take notice of it, and 
cvenr our ftage has preferved Ibnie veltiges or re« 
mains of this declamation which might be com*' 
mitted to Writing, had we but proper chara£ters i 
fo true it is, that a good thing Ihews itfelf with-* 
out difficulty in fuch produfUons as we can 
judge of byifcnfe, and is not forgotten, though! 
wo never think of committing it to memory.' . 

In fine, were a tragedy to have its declamation 
written in notes, it would have the fame merit 
as an opera % that is, very indifferent adors might 
execute it tolerably. They could not commie 
the tenth part of the faulty they are liable to, 
either in miftaking the tones, and confequendy 
the aftiorx fuitable to the verfes they recite, or. 
in affeding the pathedc in feveral parts that will 
not admit of it. This is what happens every day 
on our modern Itages, where the comedian^ (Ibme 
of whom have not .even ftudie4 their art) conw 
p!:>k an arbitrary declamation of their part, with*" 
out fo' much as underlhmd'mg feveral of the 

vcrfts.' • ' '.^ . . . . . i '.,'., r*w 

/ Secondly, were \ every player as : apablc'»ctf 
CQnipofing the declanutibn of a tragedy, as a 
wAtt of the ar^^ it woifld be ftitt true that the* 

declamation 
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declamation compofed from one end of the playtcv 
. the other by the ' fame pcrfon, muft be better hia- 
naged and iconduf^ed than adeclaniatidn in 'which 
each a6lor recites his part according to his* 6 wn 
fancy. This arbitrary declamation would have -fre- 
quently thrown Rbfdus out of meafure. By a 
much (Ironger reafon it mufl: difconcert fome of our 
comedians, who for want of having Rudied :thd 
divcrfity, intervals, and (if I may fay f6) the fym-^ 
pathy of tones, know not how to get rid' of tho 
perplexity in which they are^ involved thro* a 
difagrecmcnt in their parts. Now it is as cafy 
to make a concert of diflfercnt parts that are ta 
be alternately recited, by reducing tl\c declama- 
tion into writing, as it is difficult to (reduce ity 
when it has not been marked on paper. 
: Thus we fee that our players, great numbers of 
whom havc.no other 'guides but rote and in-: 
ftind, know not how to extricate themfelves, 
when the aftor who recites with them, does not 
conclude withfuch a tone, as may permit them ta 
begin with the very tone for which they are pre-* 
pared as much by habit as reflexion. Hence it 
is that they charge one another fo frequently with 
reciting in vicious tones/ and principally with H*. 
nifhing their couplets Wrongs fo as Uo perplex,^ 
iayjithey, the perfon who is to fpeak when. they 
have done;.: Tbefc inconveniences did not happen 
when the declamation was noted, or at leaft they 
could never happen but as they do/at the opera^ 
when an aftorLdocs not. .flng true, ; That is to fay, 
(fact fault waa owing to thc.artilt.and not to the 
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fert, which had. fufficiently. provided againft this 
inoonveniency; : * . .[ •• 

, • The fpcftators and aftors df our times arc fo 
much-the more to be pided, 4is. tlic former arc 
as fenfibly affcftcd with the faults of the latter, as 
if the art of declamation cxifted ;ftill the fame it 
•was formerly in the time of Quintilian ^ thoV the 
aftors cCan no longer receive any benefit or aflift- 
ance from this art, Which, is^ utterly loft. 
-. Arts are Inothing more than methods regulat- 
ed by '.certain principles > and .upon examining 
thfcfe principles we find them to be. maxims form- 
ed in confequence'of many obfctvations made on 
jthe efFcfts of nature." Now nature . produces con- 
ftantly its effea8,purfuant to thorulcs prefcribed 
to ^her. . : in* things therefore that fall under our 
fenfes; the efFefts^Jof nature produce' always the 
fame agreable or difagreable fenfations, whether 
•we obferve or not 'how the thing happens; 
whether we • trouble ourfdvcs with tracing thefe 
t:fFcas to their caufcs, or are fatisfied with enjoy- 
ing them; whether in [fine we itduce to any 
£xt method the art of jmanagirig: the natural 
caufcs purfuant ta'rules, or follow, only our in- 
ilinft' in the application of fhcfc cauftts. ^. 

We are fenfiblc. therefore of the faults our co- 
medians commit, thoV .we arc unacquainted* with 
the art which Ihew? how to avoid, them. > We 
fee even in Cicero, that among thofc who hiflcd 
at the adtors in his time when they were milUkctt 
in their meafure, there was but a very finall liunl- 

..> * ber 
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bcrof peribiis-who underftood the' arfc, ividxauld 
tell prccifdy in what the error confiftcd.>vMoft 
of them difcovcred the miftake only l?y means 
of; the :fcnfcs.;'*//w few are tbere^ faysCicen;^ 
^in a tiuliUude of fpeSlatorSy that Me thotougblj 
verfed in tbefcience jof mufic ^' .And yetasfodn 
ns : an ' allor is mijiaken. in hii \meafure^ dtberiy 
Jengtbmng . or • fhortning - too - mucjb \ eL fjllabU^ be is 
immediately bijftd . at by the ivbole boufe. 

i. But (foinc will fay) we have fcvcral very know- 
Ing comedians in their art^ whoiin compoling the 
declamation of their own part> may by theu' {\i^ 
perior abilities imbcUiih it withfeveral^beautiesand 
graces^ which another is not maftcr.of^.; Secondly; 
i[ic will be ftili :objc£ked).a/.compoledl declaolatidh 
mufl: firip thofe adors who' fub^itto it, of their 
fire and ebthufiafm. Their aftion canndt Jbena- 
tural^t but muft appear atleafttlanguxd. and heavyu 
The aricien(.^pradice therefore* puts an excellent 
player upon a level with an indifferent onc.r :i v 
-V lanfwerto the firft. otjcdic/nv/: Trile it.is; that 
this pra&ice made the fpeftatoc's lofe fomc h^sfo- 
ties ini a part^dcclaimed l)y an: exdelldnt tomediah. 
f or .exaniiple, if . the z£tx}t& who pbys the; pare ;of 
Paulina ia Polieuftes^ Mrere obliged, to i follow: a 
declamation' noted by another peirfon/. diis fubjec* 
6on would:ipnder her from thro.wing fomc bant- 
tki, ofnwMcb.ihe is miftrefs^ inta particularr.paits 
b:'l\'A vilw 'j\i"' ; . .. ;: :»■;: /,.. .' } ,.i r./ •■:) 

A in k\i J$> pauiutum moJi cffinfum /^. utMut iwira^tlom 
pren/tus fertt^ Taut frpdufft^m hnitus^ matrd t9tm uaamMnt. 
t?K. de orat. lib. 3. 

of 



of her.jdeclamation. But this very aftrcfe (to make 
ufe. of the fam.c example) would play. equally well 
the intire .part of .Pa^ulina, /Wefe; this ; part comi 
ppfcdvancj notc<J^ ;*,Oniithc; other. hand, what an 
advantage would /it not be to us, if ?1J the parts 
of Polieuaes.were.pompofc4 ?/ J^t us* but recol- 
I left Jiowitbc fecpnid char afters are declaimed by 
aftors who recite their, according to their fancy, 
in finci as long, as it is allowed- tl)at tiherc^will 
be. always a. greater number of indifferent than 
excellent aftors, it muft be allowed Ukewifc,;thaj: 
the lofs mentioned in the objeftion would be com- 
penfated in fuch a manner,- as we (hould nop fail 
of being confiderablj: gainers. . . t 

\. Tothe fccond objeftion my anfwer:is, that it 
vrA».'tjhc fame dung with this -noted d^clamatioq 
^ -with the. mufic . of our operas.; .The moft ex- 
^ and moil, flcilful jcoa^ppfer of declamation l^fc 
rQQmJpr goo4 afto/s .to difplay tjiQir talents, and 
tq (hfl)v, notvonly in their gcllure, but likewifp 
jn the. pronunciation, their liipcriibrity ovpr indiffe- 
rent artitts. 'Tis iippoffiblc tp ,not^ all the aqr 
^nts, refts,foftenings, inflexions, flukes and break- 
infis>pf the voi?e \ and in fliort, if I may thus exr 
prefsmyfelf, the fplrit of declamation, whereof the 
variety of tones is only the body. Even iapift* 
'^ itfclf: we: cani^t write in ,iv>teStall;that is;ne- 
ceflf^ry for giving the modulation, its .true-c^jprc^- 
/ion, , and the .ftrength and..imbcllifliments o(f 
iwhich it i$ fofceptible. We cannot; note ^lowp 
icyaftly tU . fwjftncfs of thc^.ipoy^ent^.tho? 
tbisiflioycment .is:,thc very. foul. o^j.ni9fip.; Thf 
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aircftions which mulicians, and cfpccially the Ita-* 
lians,. write in common letters on one fide of the 
compoficion, to fltew whether the movement is to 
be quidc, or flow, flicw it but very iniperfeftly. 
The only method hithertb'found, jMirfuant to what 
wehave'already obferved, of preferving' the true 
movement of compofitton, is that of tradition j 
for the infthiment invented by way of cl6ck-work, 
to retain the juO; movement which compofers 
gave to their airs and Tongs, in order . to- prc- 
■fervc it more exaftly, have not as yet met with 
any great fuccefs. • i ' •.; 

• An 'indifferent aftor therefore does not fing the 
part of Atys or Rowland, io Well as it is fung by it 
good aftor, th<^* they both intone die fame notes, 
«nd foHow Lulli's meafure. The good a£bor who 
enters into the fpirit of what he firigs, accelerates 
or flackehs feafonably fome notes, borrowing from 
one to lend to the other } he throws out or retains 
his voice ; he dwells upon foihe places i in fine he 
doesfeveral things which improve the expreffion 
and graces of his modulation, that an indifferent 
adbor ' eidier omits, or does wrong. Each ador 
fupplies out of his fund, and in proportion to bis 
capacity, the want of what could riot be written 
iii notes/'"; 

"- Thdfe' who- have been prefeht at the operas of 
l.uUi (which are now become the pleafure of man- 
kind) when 'thii fanfious hiufidan Was (till living, 
and infl;ru6ted the aAors niivavete in thofe thingi 
which could not be committed'to notes, afHrm 
they found^an expreffion in then\ ac that time, 
■«-■ • ••• which 
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which is hardly any longer perceptible. We find, 
fay they, indeed the modulations of LuUi, but wc 
feidom meet with that fpirit which animated thefc 
modulations. The recitatives feem to have no life, 
and the balct airs leave us quite tranquil. They al- 
Jedge as a proof of what they advance, that the rc- 
prefentation of Lulli's operas lafts longer at prefent, 
than when they were executed under his direction j 
tho» they ought not to laft near fo long, bccaufe 
tjs^unufual now to repeat a great many airs, which 
LuUi generally played twice. The reafonof this is, 
as thcfe very fame pcrfons afiirm, (for I warrant no- 
thing myfelf) bccaufe UxW%rbytbmus\&m longer 
obferved, but is altered by the aftora either tliro*, 
ignorance, or prcfumption, 

'Tis tijerefore certain that the notes of operas do 
not teach the intire execution, but leave a great 
many things unnoted, which the adtor performi 
well or ill, according to his capacity. By a much 
ftrongcr rcafgn we may conclude that the compo- 
fers of declamation did not debar good a^rs from 
difplaying their talents. 

In fine, the fubjeftion of following the noted de^ 
damation, did not render the ancient aftors languid 
and confequently incapable of moving the fpcftatbr. 
In the firft place, as the aftors thcmfelves who recite 
m operas, are moved during their recitation ; . and as 
the conftraint they are under .of conforming to note 
and meafure, does not hinder them from being ani- 
mated, and confequently from declaiming with an 
eafy and natural adtion j in like manner die conftrainc ' 
Which the ancients were under of following a noted 
declamation, did not debar the aftors from putting 

>^«'-^«- R .them- 1 : 
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thcmfclvcs in the place of the pcrfonagc .they fcprcJ 
fentcd. In the fecond place (and this anr>yer .^lone 
is fufijcient to refute the objeAion) we .arc convinc- 
ed that the ancient aftors were as much moved, 
(ho* under the conftraint of conforming to 4 noted 
declamation, as ours are in declaiming after their 
own fancy. Quintilian fays, * th$t he ha$ feen play* 
er$ come off the ft age with tears in their eyes, when 
they had been afting a very engaging part. They 
were touched thcmfelves, and confequently drew 
tears frpni the fpcd^tors.. Befidcs, what great 
difference did not the ancients make between their 
adors ? This objeAion againft the cuftom of com* 
poHng and noting the declamation, might have ap* 
pcared of fome weight, before the invention of 
pperas ; but the fuccefs of this fpciftacle, in which 
the ador, as we have already obfcrved^ is obliged 
to follow the note and meafurc, renders the objec^ 
(ion frivolous. Experience diflipatcs in a moment a 
great many Teeming difficulties, which reafon alone 
would never perhaps be able to remove* ^Tis even 
dangerous to attempt to reafon before a perfon has 
had fomc experience^ We muft make fcveral re- 
flexions before we can judge properly whether an 
;irgumentation that runs upon poflTibilides, be folid or 
not I whereas experience fets us right in an inftant. In 
iine, how comes it that the ancients who underftood 
the merit of arbitrary declamation as well ai we, 
determined, notwithftanding their experience, in fa- 
vor of the noted declamation f 

« TiW il^fmpt hiftritnu €Ufui fpmaJph turn $m aHfno ^avi^r* 
•Bu perfinam ii/(/v(^, Jhnia ^uc^ ip^ii, .Qjf^MT* Inft. 
lib. 9* cap. I. 

- But 



?* 
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«icffl. 1 flxall anfwer in the firft place; that fe. 

Jiki-wS^ • 7 , * *""^°"" "tanner. I have 

i^ ot^4ot?r d 'Y ^"^e and fome of 

iyTwc ou^jf n^^ f"t ?'' ^-"^^ '^'^^' Second. 

2;rtrft? TH f- ^ ^S'P""'^ « '^^ judgment of 
me artilts. The fpmt of man has a natural aver/ion 

all thofe methods that pretend to oblige i« to con 

^ difciDlin/L? convmced that the miU- 
raty aJiciphne fupports men's vaJor by thofe ve- 
ry laws to which it fubicAs them tk • r 

ftma^ rejca at the firft thought the cuftom of 
the anacnts , « does not follow that this cuftom U 
hcreforc to be condemned. It does no evln ^o 
low tlutthey would continue to d4pro::"oft ^ 
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244 Critical REFtECTiONJ, (^el 
•were they to give thcmfclvcs a little trouble to rcflca 
on its advantages and inconveniences. Perhaps they 
wbuld regret there was no fuch art to be learnt in 
their youth, the time in which we arc taught to ex- 
ecute with cafe, purfuant to a certain method. 
■ The attention of conforming to fuch rules as we 
have learnt from our infancy ceafes very foon to be 
•a conttraint. The precepts wc ftudied in that ftagc 
of life, fcem even to be changed into a portion ot 
our natural light. Quintilian anfwering thofc who 
•pretended that an orator by following his vivacity 
and cnthuOafmin declaiming, muftbe more movmg 
than one that regulated Ms aAion and premeditated 
ceftures, by the precepts of art, fays, ' that this way 
of thinking tends to fubvcrt all kind of ftudy j and 
that culture improves the brighteft capacities. 

.*Siint tmin qui ndm iUam (jT fiuJm impttm t^ufyut ««/«i 
.,„ni aah»mjMdnintfirti»rm,/ed n»n Mlfiri juam qui ttiam 
h Jiwuh cuvamfiltHt imfr$tart, tf juUqmdfiu£» faratttr. V*- 
Jir* UboriJiHt wniam, qm nibH crtdimu, ef* ftrftatm, ntfi uti 
'naturaturajuvitur. QuiNT. M. lib. ««•«?• 3' .,.,•. .; • 
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ABDERITJNS, what 
happened to them at the 
reprcfcntation of EurtfiJa^$ 
Andromeda^ I.' Page 28. 

AhiUiia. Men void of all 
abilities are as rare to be met 
with as mondcrsy XL 8. 

Acc$nts. The ancients had 
eight or ten accents, and as 
many different Ch.iraflers to 
diAingui(h ihcm, HI. 54. Ori- 
ginally the r«atins had only 
three, j;c. Wh.it ufc the com- 
pofcrs of dcdanution made of 
the accents, 56, 57. 

A^ort. The theatrical drefs 
gives them an air of grandeur 
and dignity, I. 340, 341, 
Their proper tone of voice, 
pronuuciation, and gcHure, 
ibid. They recited ac- 
companied with inilruments, 
III. 8j. Proved by an 
antique baflb- relievo, 95 »• 
The a£kors of tragedies were 
not the (ame as thofe who 
ilQ^d ia comcdic9# 103. 



Their mafks and drefles were ^ > 

alfo different, 104. The an- 
cient adlors did not flay, 
like ours, by day light, 159. 
Agreement between the aaor 
that gciliculatcd, and the per-' 
fon that recited, 181. Se- 
neca's opinion with regard to 
this agreement, 182. The 
aflors of the ancient chorus 
were fome of the very bell per- 
formers, 185. They were 
flavcs to their voice, 198. 
The care they took 10 ftrcngthcn 
and improve it, 199, and 
the following. The Speftatott 
are fenfible of the Faults of the 
adlors, without being able to 
tell in what they confill, 237, 
238. 

Agit or time of life for per- 
fcding one's fclf in the arts, 
ir. 69. **]'!$ at this period of 
life we are more eafily called 
away from ferious occupations, 
ibid. The fire of youthful 
age renders us a prey to ft vcral 
paflions at a time, 70. At 
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Vfluit age piintert and poets 
attain to their highcft decree ' 
of elevation, II. 83. The 
moft celebrated poets wrote 
nothing perfect in its kind be* 
fore the Age of thirty, 89. 
Jgi, Whether this word 
ought to be taken for the Space 
of a hundred Years/ II. 95. 
Four ages, whoic produdions 
will be always admired, 200. 
Defcription of thofc happy 
ages, 100, 101, nnd ihi 
/dilowiitg. Whence comes it, 
that fome ages have been (an- 
guinary and cruel* 231. In 
other aees Men have had an 
invincible avcrfion to all kind 
of mental application, 232. 
Our age b more knowing with 
regard to die natural fcicnccs, 
than tlkofc of Plato, Leo X. 
9xA AuguAus, 329. But 
we do not reafon with greater 
cxa£lnefs than thofe of former 
ages, 330. 

Air. I low it contributes to 
the difference of inclinations 
in men, II. 177. The quali- 
ties of the air depend on the 
emanations of the earth, ibid. 
The change of thcfc emanations 
alters the nature of the air^ 
178. The air communicates 
to the blood the qualities with 
which it is impregnated, ibid. 
It is filled with a multitude of 
fmall animals, which render it 
fubjcfl to an infinite number of 
alterations, 179. The hu* 
snor and inclinations, of adult 
people depends vciy much on 
the viciHitudes of the air, 
i8o. The imprcflion they 
snake on the body, Hid. 
The 4i^'rent cSeQs of U\e air 



are obfervable even in animals,, 
II. lix. 'Tis thcfc altcratrmwr 
that are the caufe of epidemical 
diflcmpers, 184. Our na- 
five air is a remedy for a great 
many diftempcn, i8j. The 
influence of air over human 
bodies, (hewn by the charadta; 
of nations, 186. It creates 
a diverfity in fuch organs as are 
immediately employed in the 
functions of the foul, 191. 
Great changes in the air of 
Rome fince the time of the 
Csefars, 206, 207. The 
air of Rome unwholcfome in 
fummer, and why, ibid; 
The difference between nations 
attributed to the different qua- 
licies of the air, a 16. Its 
variations are the caufe of the 
difference of gcniufes, 224. 
wf/V/, chara^lcrifed, the fig- 
nification of thefe terms, llU 
129, 130. 

Algardl His Attila in bailb 
relievo furpaffcs any antique 
piece of that kind, I. ^99. 

Allegories. What kind of 
allegorical pcrfonages are ap- 
proved of in painting, I. i{4. 
They ought to be mtroduced 
with great difcretion into 
hiftoricil compofitions, ibid. 
Tlicy (hould never appear in 
thefe compofitions as principal 
aflors, 155. They fhould 
be confident with the rules of 
probability, ibid. What is 
underftood by an allegorical 
compofition, 160. It is di* 
vidcd into two fpccies, 161. 
Model or a compofition merely 
allegorical, 162, and m 
f Mowing: And of a mixt com- 
pofition in which allegorical 
• ■ ^jefts 



fubjefls are blended with hiAo- 
ricd ones, 1. 169. Allegories 
ought to be intirely banifiicd from 
pictures that reprefcnt religious 
truths, 171. Their v^y^t* 
rious fenfe is frequently under- 
flood only by the painter that 
invented them, 167. What 
kind of allegorical perfonages 
ought to be received \Ti poetry, 
176. They ihould be ufed 
with great precaution, 178. 
They arc not fit for dramatic 
poems, ibid. Except in the 
prologues of 0|>eras, 181. 

Ambrefe (Saint), at what 
time he compofed the Ambro- 
fian office. III. 233. The 
mufic thereof is the fame as 
that which was commonly ufed 
at that time, ibid. 

Amiot. He is Aill read with 
t>leafure, II. 316. The reafon 
Is, becaufe his conftroAion is 
regular, ibid. 

Jnatomv^ not fufficiently un- 
derfiood m the time of Hippo- 
crates, II. 342. 

Andinttf Greeks and Ro- 
mans, equalled us in cxad 
reafoning, II. 333. We fur- 
pafs them in the natural fcienccs 
and theoloey, ibid. They 
made a profound fiudy of what- 
ever regards the quantity of 
fyllables, the feet and different 
fpecies of Verfes, IIJ. 23. 
They did not divide, as we do, 
the general fyftem of their 
mufic by oftavcs, 40. They 
had no dramatic pieces written 
in profc, 62. They fre- 
quently made men a£t in female 
chanifters, 14J. They nc- 
gle£led nothing that could add 

either oniameac or cafe to thp 



execution of their pieces. III. 
15;. Their fucccfs in all the 
other arts, b a prefumption 
in favor of the pcrfcAion of 
their theatrical reprcfenutiont^ 
196. 

Andromaebe. Tragedy of 
Racine tranflatcd into Englifi^ 
II. 321. Fragments of fome 
pafliages of the Englifli tranfla- 
tion of Andromache, III. ib. 

Andromeda^ an'antiqncllatue 
belonging to the Duke of Mo- 
dena, II. 162. 

Animali^ fome that do not 
multiply in our part of die 
world, II. 203. 

Antwerp^ has been the Athens 
of this fide of the mountains. 
II. l6t. 

Apehtiy cotemporary 
Praxiteles and Lyfippus, 
164. 

Appreniicejhip, confifts 
committing foults in order 
avoid committing them, 
65. 

Arches triuapbat. Difference 
between thofe of the Romans 
and ours, II. 145. That of 
Confiantine the Great was 
made of tlie fppils of Trajan*s 
arch, 146. 

Ariojlot his RalunJo furiojk 

C referred to Taffo's Jcrufalem, 
ecaufe of his poetic fiile, I. 
260. A judgment paffed upon 
him by a I'renchman would 
not be exaft with regard to an 
Italian, II. 257. 

Ariftidcs ^ntilianus. His 
book on mufic was written in 
Greek, III. 2. It is the moft 
inflruAive work of ir\f of the 
kind that has been left us b^ 
tntiquityi 4, fiis dcfini- 
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tion of mafic difTers very little 
fromithat of the ancients, III. 
5. He reckons fu fubordinate 
aru to mufic, 7. The 
three hrSi rclacc to the cosn- 
pofition, and the three laft to 
the execution, ihiJ. Mufic, 
in his opinion, is neccfliry for 
all ages, II. Divifions the 
ancients made of i^iufic, ac- 
cording to this author, 3a* 
He is the Arft that hasihewn 
the poiTibility of painting th^ 
motions of the foul, I. 304. 

JriJIsilt fays, that the metre 
is a part of the rhythmus, III. 
16. Explication of one of the 
mod important paflagcs of hb 
poetics, which commentators 
lave rendered quite unintelli* 
giblc, 61 • The meafure of 
the verfc, according to him» 
ought to fcrvc for the meafure 
of the declamation, 63. He 
gives the reafon why the cho* 
ras did not fmg an tragedies in 
the Hypodofic and Hypophr)r- 
gian modes, 69. The imi- 
tation of a tragic aAiqn ought 
to be drawn up in a language 
prepared for plcafm^, 6s. 
What he fays conccrmng the 
Mclopccia, tbid* 

Armlda. A fine pafllige' of 
^his opera, I. 122. 

Artljli without genius do 
not fee what is proper to be 
imitated it^ nature^ II. 43. 
Dcfcds of artiAs that are 
mere imitators, 44, The 
fmall progrcfs of arti(b void of 
gcniu3, 47. Difference he* 
twecn artills with and without 
genius, III. 6;, 66. Every thing 
affords tlie former an opportu- 
fiity for fonje ufcf(il reflc£U9nSf 



Am. What art it is that 
makes us live in Irienddnp with 
oorfclves, I. 6. An ufcful art 
ought not to be banifhed fo- 
ciety, becaufe it may be abufcd, 
39. Poetry is not an ufelefs 
art, being every day applied 
to good purpofcs, 40. Wart 
do not promote an inclination 
for the polite arts, II. 97. 
There are fome countries and 
times in which the arts do not 
(lourifh, and others in which 
they arc carried to their higheft 
point of pcrfc£lion, 10^, 
1 44. The arts attain to their 
higheft pitch of perfcftion by 
a. fuddcn progrefs, 109. 
Reafons why die aru have not 
jlourifhed beyond the fifty fe* 
cond degree of north Latitude, 
111, The arts attain fud* 
denly to their perfection, and 
fuddenlv decline, 129, 1^7. 
1'heir decline continue to in- 
creafe fince the reign of Seve- 
rus, 143. They began tQ 
degenerate under the emperor) 
that cultivated them, 149. 
Whether the civil wars of the 
Romans were of any prejudice 
(0 the aru and fcienccs, 150. 
What kind of wars deflroy the 
aru, I J 2. And what fort 
makes them flourifh, 153. 
Why they did not maintain 
themfclves in Greece after Phi« 
lip and fome of his fucceffors, 
156. The profeOing an art 
impofes on a ^rcat many, 
278. The multitude of ar- 
tifls gives an extent to the 
art, UI. 231. ' Moft people 
have no other way to difcem 
the faulli of aru but (>/ theif 
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Art Hbytbmical, in what it 
confifled according to the mu- 
fie of the ancicnU, III. 8, 19. 
It is impoiEble to explain clear* 
ly the method taught by the 
Rhythmica, 29. We have 
no method left us by the anci« 
cnu to teach the mufical aru, 
13. Reafons why they have 
not made mention of them in 
their mufical writings, ibid. 

D'Arvieux (the Chevalier), 
celebrated for his travels. 
What he (ays in relation to the 
docility of horfcs, and the 
manner of managing them in 
Arabia, II. 397. 

A/i. T^e ancients had a . 
difTcrcnt idea of this animal 
from ours, II. 380. Idea the 
cade rn nations have of it, ibid, 

AJlronomj. More perfect at 

Erefcnt than in Ptolcmy*s time, 
I. 401. 

Auliatia. Sort of comedy 
among the Romans, f0mcwh.1t 
bordering upon the Italian co- 
medics, I. 136. 

Auguftus, Under his rcign 
the aru and fcienccs attained 
to their higheft pitch of per* 
fedion, II. 2 2 A, and the fol' 
UwinF. All the great men 
that flourifhed in this happy 
age were already formed, when 
Auguftus commenced the peace- 
able part of his rcign, 13^. 

AMguflin i&iini), his work on 
mufic. III. 6. His principal 
view in writing on this fubjeft, 
i^. In his time they gave' 
the name of rhythmus to fhe 
meafure, i6. His not men« 
tioning the art of noting^ the 
gcfticulation, was becaule it 
was a thing tl^( every bo<)y 



AuUsGtWus commends the 
etymology that Caius Baffus 
gave of the Latin word ferf$na9 
HI. 151. 

AufoHius and Gaudian ; judg- 
ment concerning their vcrfci, 
II. 147. 

Authws^ Latin, of the fe« 
cond and fubfcquent centuries,* 
Reafon why their ftyle fecms 
inferior to that of the autliora 
of the Aucuftan age, 11.316* 
Authors whofe noble fmiplicity 
will be always admired, 317, 
There is no famous author but 
fome. critic or other has at* 
tempted to degrade, 367. 
We ftiould undcrftand the ^* 
guage in which the ancient au- 
thors wrote, to be able to 
judge of them, 370. In what 
kind of learning the modern 
authors furpafi the ancienu^ 
404. 



^ 



J?tfr/^tf//jiiri junior, his trea* 
tife on the wind inftromenu of 
the ancients. III. 31, He has 
colle^cd all the fadls relating 
to the extraordinary cures per- 
formed by mufic, 38. 

Baf$ thorQugbf fupported (he 
declamation of the dramatio 
pieces of the ancients, III. 83. 
It was different for the dialogues 
and the monologues, 90. 
What kind of inftrumenU were 
ufed in the accompanymenU| 

Baffinlitvcl'st not foweU 
executed by the ancienu as by 
the modems, I. 390. 

Baiaviant. Parallel between 
tl^f ancient and modern, IL 
^ " • * • M4, 
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204. Their country inhabited 
by the Dutch, is Tery different 
from what it was formerly, II. 
211. Reafon of this difference, 
ai2. 

Baths bit of Caracalla and 
Dioclcfian at Rome, their ma< 



mag« 
, II. 



nificencc and vaft extent^ 

Batjllus^ a celebrated Pan* 
tomimc who charmed Mecs»* 
nas» III. 221. 

Bamlot it JuUt^ acquired t 
talent for hiilory, notwith- 
ftanding the oppofition of his 
|>arentSy II. 24. 

Beaubcurgt contrived notes 
to mark the tones of his de* 
damation, III. 243. 

Btlifarius allcing charity, 
the fubje£l of a pifture done by 
yandyke, II. 290. 

Bernini (Cavalier), hb foun- 
tain in the piazza Navona at 
Rome, I. 341. 

Bimoulli ftudied the ma- 
thematics, and^made a great 
progrefs in that fcience, con- 
trary to the inclination of his 
parents, II. 24. 

Birth, Effefts of the.phy- 
ftcal and moral births Of men, 
II. 25. 

Bocea/ini^ after writing very 
learnedly concerning the art 
of governing, was incapable of 
managing a unall town, II. 254. 

Boetitts, Pailage where he 
fays, that the declamation as 
well as the muikal fong wat 
written with notes. III. 53. 

Boileau, See DeJPreanx, 

Booh, we arc fonder of fuch 
as move us, than of thofe that 
infiruft OS, 1. 56. 

fioM/attgit the fefuit, kil 
I 



work concerning the theatres 
of the ancients, III. 158. 

Boyle, invtnter of the pncu* 
matic madiine, II. 341. 

Broffard has given very ju(! 
explications of the harmonic 
writingsof the ancients, III. 3. 
He explains in his didlionary 
the modes of the ancient mufic^ 
70. 

Bruteu what we ought to 
think concerning the opinion 
that fuppofcs them to be ma« 
chines, ji. 390. 

Bryennius anfor^ns us how 
the Mclopoeia, that was only 
a fimple declamation, was com* 
pofed. III. 55', and following. 
And how it was noted, 5^. 

i?r««(Le), hispi^kureor tho 
mailacreof the innocents moves 
ns without giving us any real 
afflidion, I. 24. How care* 
fully he has obferved the eof* 
tumi in hb pictures of the hi« 
Aory of Alexander, 21 6. 
How far he has excelled in the 
expreilion and the piClurefque 
poeCVy, 22 c. 

Burette. What he has wrote 
concerning the rhythmus of 
the ancients. III. 24^ He has 
treated of the dithyrambic 
melody, 59. 

Bufieqttivs. What he fays 
in refpedt to the manner of 
drefling horfes in Bithynia, II; 
396. 



CaleofboHos. A fort of ca- 
rious flone that was of ufe to 
the comedians. Eicplication of 
a paflage in Fliny which makes 
meatioAof iv]II«ic4. 



INDEX. 



Caligula was pafnonately 
fond of the faltation, III. 16;. 

Calliachy, a native of Can- 
dia. Hb error with regard to 
the pantomimic art, which he 
pretends to be older than Au« 
guilus. III. 210. 

Canacea^ an Italian tragedy 
of Spcron Speroni ; in what 
manner this author juiUfies the 
choice of his fubjeCt, I* 99* 

Cantica, Explication of this 
term. III. 134. How they 
were declaimed, 1 3 c, 

Capacities, Thoic tlwt arc 
very forward make generally 
thelcaftproRrefs, II. 84, & 87. 

Cafella (Martianus}. What 
he fays in reference to the Me- 
lopocia of the ancients, 111.42. 

Capitularies forbid the come- 
dians to appear in an ecclcfiadic 
^refs upon the fiagc, III. 228. 
And to aCl on Sundays during 
divine fcrvice, Hid. 

Caraceio, His judgment in 
regard to two piflurcs of Guido 
and Domenichini, II. 88. 

Caramalut^ a celebrated pan- 
tomime, III. 206. 

Carmen. The ancients un- 
dcrdood by tliis word the me- 
lody of the declamation. III. 
71, 74. It included bcfkle 
the verfe, fomctiung written 
on the top of the verfe, to 
point out the proper inflexions 
of the voicoi 71. Some 
ancient authors gave thb name 
improperly to vcrfes that were 
not fung, 72. Originally it 
was the proper word to iig- 
Aify the declamation, 73. 
' CaJJiodorus gives us a ytvf 
curious defcription of the art 
pf geHicttla^oa ^ one of h^ 



letters. III. 173. He tcUi 
us what the ancients underAood 
by dumb mufic, ihid. In 
which he is miftaken with re» 
fpea to the inilituted gedures, 
ilid. The definition he 
gives of the pantomIines» 
215. 

Catalonians, defcended from 
anccAors who brought different 
cufloms and manners into that 
country from thofe of the an- 
cient inhabitants 1 and yet the/ 
retain the inclinations of the 
latter, II. 193. 

Cau/es moral have favoured 
the arts in certain ages. If. 99. 
The phyfical caufcs, fuch ay 
the largeffes and bounties of 
princes, have likewife con- 
tributed to their progrefs, 
107, io8. In what manner 
the moral caufcs concur to tho 
furprizing progrefs of arts and 
learning, 137. How they 
contribute to their decline^ 
138. 

Ca/ar. His great military 
genius, II. 408. 

ChanmeUf (Lsl). With what 
fuccefs fhe afted the part of 
Phxdra, III. 23J. 

Chapefain. Parallel between 
hb poem of the maid of Or« 
leans and Homer*s IKad, IX, 

Charles I. king of England. 
Hb pafGon for pi^ures, II« 
129. 

CharleflX. Winf of Franei. A 
witty faying of this prince with 
refpedl to poets, II. 76. His 
vcnes to Ronfard, 139, In 
hb reign people were more in* 
clinabie than ordinal? to com«« 
mt 
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mie the moft onnatural a^Ions^ 
U. 230. 

, Chauliiu (abbe). Beauty 
.ofthh poetic ftylc, I. 233. 
Hisvcrfcs arc remarkable for 
t)\f ir harmony and numbers^ 

Child, Premature under* 
ilanding in children proceeds 
ft-om the imbccillitv of their 
itfinds, II. S4. A nne pafTige 
of Quintilian upon this very 
iiibje^l» ihiJ. Too nice an 
education is prejudicial to chil- 
dren, 86. 'i'Jic tempera- 
tttrcof the climate has a great* 
iptlucncc on the phyfic.il cdu 
. cation of children^ 226^ and 
jh< follvwing* 

^.jChimfi difcovcrcd gunpow- 
^tx and printing before tho 
Europeans, II. 13 f. Thclat-. 
ter .taught the Chinefe adrono- 
ajicrs to calculate the cclipfes, 
132. Their dillike for our 
ficlurcs, 13 J. . Pantomimc3 
among the Chinefe, ibid, 220. 
>. Cbironomia^ a word the anci- 
ents made ufe of to fignify the 
art'ofgcAicul.ition, III. 163. 
■; ^Chorus. The ancient cho» 
rus danced even in the niott me- 
lancholy parts of tra^jedy, JJl. 
1 84. Thefe dances were not 
like our bakis, ibid, A 
jnilftake wliich fomc critics have 
committed in rekition to this 
(byeft, ibid. The nature 
of the dance of the ehoni)» 
1 95. The chorus was executed 
bv,.foRie of their bed a£lors» 
iliJ. Suroriiing efFeft of 
(he choniies ' o\ i^fchy]us» 
186. Wc ought not to judge 
of the ancient chorqs by our 
own, 185. The ' ancient 
chorus wM fcduced from iltf 



to fiAeen or twenty perfons. II. 
186. Succefs ot the chorus 
of the opera in imitating the 
dumb (hew of tho anticnt 

chorus, ibid, 

Cicero fays, that one mud be 
infpired with a kind of fury to 
write good vcrfcs, II. 14/ 
The reputation which his 
works liavc acquired, 317, 
He difapproves of the pradicc 
of orators who formed their 
gedure in imitation of that 
which W.1S ufed at the theatres, 
III. 172. He contended fome* 
times with Rofcius who fliould 
bed exprefs the fame thought, 
the one by his gediculation, 
and the other by his difcourfc,. 
177. The fubjeft of his ora- 
tion in defence of Rofcius the 
celebrated comedian, 102. 

The Cidt a play admired for 
n long time by the public before 
the poets would acknowledge 
its merit, II. 28c. Boileau'i 
vcrfcs on the fuccefs of this, 
play, 401. It was tran- 
dated into Engli(h by Rutter, 
386. Wc mud not judge 
of it by this tnanflation, ibid. 
There are feme faults in tho, 
Cid, but it pleafes notwith-' 
fianding its faults, ibid, . 'V\\t. 
criticifms of the academy 
(hewed OS methodicallv in what 
thefe faults confided, which 
were known before by the 
fenfes, 32{» 

Cimaiui re&ores the art of 
painting in Italy in the i3tli 
century, II. 129^ 

Circulation of the bloody 

The progrefs of this difcovery, 

II. 342, 3^3. Notwithdand^^ 

I acmoQftratc4# AiU i( 

WIS 
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was oppofcd by fcveral of the 
learned, 11. 344. It helped 
Perrault to difcovcr the circu- 
lation of the fap in trees and 
plants, ibid, 

Climaiet. Their difference 
occofions a great divcrfiiy in 
the inclinations and manners of 
men, H. 188. They have a 
greater influence over us than 
origin and blood, 197. Hot 
climates enervate t)ie mind 
as well as the body, 2*3. 
The produ£l of warm climates 
communicates its virtue to the 
northern nations, 214. Coun- 
tries at an Ci]ual didance from 
the pole, may have different 
climates, 216. 

Coin, What we mud ob- 
fervc in reducing the Ronvin 
coin to our dandard. III.- 19$. 

Cold. Different effc^ it 
produces in men, II. 183. 
How comes it that they were 
lefs fenfible of cold in former 
times than at prefent, 228. 

Colbert (John Baptill). En- 
comium of this minider, II. 
106. 

Coloring. Whether it be 
preferable to the defign and 
thcexpreffion, I. 393. People 
of oppofite opinions will never 
'agree upon this point, 394. 
I'hc talent of coloring belongs 
toparticubr fchools, II. 91. 

Comedy, The pcrfonages of 
comedies ought to refemble in 
every refped the people for 
whom they are compofed, I. 
132. Terence and Plautut 
have not followed this rule, 
ibid. For what reafon, 133. ' 
The end of comedy is to 
{Urge us of the faults it ex* 



pofes, I. 131. Its fubjeas 
ought to be taken from ordi* 
•nary events, ibid^ . The pub- 
lic hat fomc time fmce re* 
jeded all comedies written in 
foreign manners, 139. The 
comic fubjedt ought to be fuck 
as is intelligible to every body, 
141, 14X. Every country 
•ought to have its particuhur 
manner of reciting comedy, 
347. Its fubjeAs are not 
yci exhauded, 191. A per- 
fon mud be born with a comic 
genius to be able to difcern 
new charaflen, 194. Qua- 
lities requifiie in order to write 
^ood comedies, II. 84. The 
Romans liad four different fort* 
of comedies, III. 99. 
• Comedians. The a£Uon of 
Italian comedians would appear 
like a kind of frantic declama- 
tion to thofc who had never 
•feen any but Englidi players, 
III. 123. The ancient come- 
dians had fchooli to letm the 
right theatrical gedure, and ex- 
celled in this part, 1 80. If 
they happened to commit any 
midakes thro* carelefnefs, thie 
fpedators fet them right, 
1 84. They were in very great 
favor and edecm with the an- 
cients, 196. Though the 
Romans excluded them from 
the freedom of the city, li. • 
What rendered them mod odi- 
ous, was their profaning facred 
things. III. 228. The datea 
of Blois oppofed the fettling of 
the Italian comedians at Pmi, 
229. 

Comfafs difcovered in the 
thirteenth century ; how much 
it contributed to the improve- 
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ineht of navigation, II. 33;. 
Compt/er of muftc ; what he 
muildo in order to pleafe» I. 

374- 

Omf^Jitioas, Examples of 
ieveral ingenious compofitions 
of ancient painters and fculp* 
tors, L 306. What h under- 
Aoodby the piflurcfque and 
poetic compofitionof apiAure^ 
sai. and $oe following. 

ComH, This name will be 
olwjys ufed to iignify a great 
general, II. 171. 

Corneillt has often tranf- 
grcflfcd againll hiftory in his tra* 
f;cdies» I. 208, 209, Dcfcds 
in his latter pieces, II. 67. He 
was the firll French poet whofe 
works have been tranflated into 
a foreign language, 134. 
He found the French theatre 
in aflate of baibaroufneb, II. 
13 c. In what fcnfe it mav be 
faid that his verfifiation is bad, 

Cornelius Nepos* His judg* 
ment of the Greeks, II. 102. 

Cornggio. How he became 
fo celebrated a painter, II. 31, 
132. What happened to him 
upon feeing one of Raphaert 
piAures, 3S. He is the firft 
that attemntcd to hang his fi« 
gures in the air, 132. 

Coflnme. How necelTary it 
is for painters to obferve it, I. 

212. 

Coun/tllori. How liable they 
are to be miftaken, tho* more 
learned than the judges, II. 

Countriis. Works are fooner 
tppraifed to their juft. value in 
fome countries than in othen, 
II. z%9. 



, Compel. His piaure of the 
judgment of Sufanna, 1. 97. 
Another of the crucifixion^ 
1 8;. Another of the facrificc 
of Jcphtha's daughter, II. 2694 

Crceclf^ the lad and bell 
commentator of Lucretius. In 
what he is miilaken, II. 167. 

Criiict. Thofe that are luch 
by profcffion, do not form the 
moft fojid judgment of works, 
II. 241. Wejudge much bet- 
ter by our fcnfes, 243. Ci- 
cero and Quintilian cited, 
iiiJ. The fault of critics is 
to reafon before they reflet, 
347.. We (hould be very 
cautious in publifliing our criti- 
cal ideas, 368. Critics who 
pretend to fay, that the poems 
of the ancients do not make 
the fame Imprcflion upon them 
as on the reit of mankind, ren- 
der themfelves contemptible 
372. They are not well 
enough acquainted with the 
manners and cuftoms of dif- 
ferent people, 380. Their 
remarks will not deter the pub- 
lic from reading the poets, 
400. The very beft works 
are criticifed fometimes, for 
want of experience and know* 
Icd&i, 369. 

Cjpher4 Arabian, are of 
great ufe in algebra and aAro- 
nomy, II. 34^. 

QffriM (Samt). He is not 
tlie author of the book on 
fpeOacIes, attributed to this 
father. III, 91. 

D. 

Daeier, eenfured for a mi- 
flake in Jiii explication of a 
paflage 



J)a(lage of the fixth chapter of 
AriAoclc*s poetics, relating to 
the declamation in tragic re- 
prcfcn rations, III. 60, by. 

Dancing was very much cul- 
tivated by the ancients. III. 
164. Changes in our manner 
of dancing, 127. It has 
been fpoilt fometimes under the 
notion of inriching it, 130. 
What ancient dances lefembled 
ours, 161 • The ancients 
had a great number of diffe- 
rent dances, of which Mcur- 
fius gives us the names in a 
didionary wrote intirely on 
this fubjefl, 163. Of the 
dance of the royal prophet be- 
fore the ark, 162. The 
geflicubtions of the ancient 
ance were not defigned only 
to give people a graceful air, 
but were likewii'e intended 
to fignify fomething, 164. 
The catlcm nations retain to 
this day fevcral dances like 
thofe dcfcribed by CaiHodorus, 

174. 

Dancers, have improved upon 
the muficians, III. 130. The 
latter are obliged to tiiem for 
feveral airs, which contain a 
great deal of variety and ele- 
gance, ibid. 

Declamation, The ancients 
noted their theatrical declama- 
tion, IK. 4. It was divided 
between two a£lors, ibid. 
The compofcd declamation was 
obliged to be made in different 
modes, 70. 'I he French 
declamation obferves a certain 
medium between a mufical fong 
and the tone of ordinary eonver- 
fation, $!• *Tis a fault to 
fing in declaiming, too. 



The ancient aflorS cannot be 
charged with this fault, III. loi. 
Difference between the deda- - 
mation of tragedies and that of 
comedies, 102. The for- 
mer was more grave and har- 
monious, ibid. According 
to the opinion of feveral au« 
thors, it was a kind of fmging, 
104. The declamation of 
dramatic pieces was accompa- 
nied with a thorough bafs» 
83. The art of declaiming 
was a particular profefTion at 
Rome, 107. The author of tho 
declamation of a play ufed to 
put his name to it, together 
with that of the poet, ibid. 
The declamation of the Can/ica 
was fct to mufic by (kilful mu- 
ficians, ibid. It is not im- 
pofTible to write the declama« 
tion of our theatrical piecea 
with notes, 113. The an- 
cients wrote Uicirs in that man- 
ner, 11 6. Proofs drawn 
from matters of fa^ con- 
cerning tin's fubjcA, ibid. 
Cliangrs which happened in 
the (ii^atrical declamation^ 
1 20. Wiut was the firit caufe 
of thefe cJianges, 123. 
What induced the Romans to 
divide the declamation between 
two a^ors, 132. One was 
to recite, and the other to ge- 
niculate, ibid. Proofs of 
this divifion, 133. What 
Suetonius relates of Caligula, 
fccms to dcmonilrate it, i6o. 
Rcafons to JuAify this divifion 
againlt tliofc who ccnfuro it^ 
i88. Two reafons for 
which the ancienu preferred tho 
compofed to the arbitrary 
declamation^ 234, Ufe of 
. thi 
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the noted declamation, III. 
23<;, 236. What can be objeft- 

* cd againft the compofcd decla- 
mation of the ancients, 238. 
Anfv/cr to thefe objections, 238, 
lyj, Dc fe I ice of t he prad ice of 
tiotin^i; and compodng the de« 
claination, 243. What its 
merit coiifills in, I. 337, The 
fenfiljilit/ of the heart forms 
excellent dedaimcrs, 338. 
The vicious taile of declama- 
tion which prevailed in a cer- 
tain part of Europe about 
thirty years ago, 344. 

Demoftbems Icamt to de- 
claim from Andronicus the CO* 
median. III. 106. 

Defcartcs, Jufticc done to 
his pcrfonal merit, II. 3J7. 

' People are divided with regard 
to hisfyftcm, ibid, 

Dc/pi/crs of the antienls, 
their fmall number, II. 373. 
They would fain make the reft 
of tlic learned come Into their 
way of thinking, ibid. Their 
judi;mcnt is of no weighty 

Di'Jlnaux is not a plagiary 
for having borrowed of the 
nncienl poets, 11. 58. What 
lie fay s to llacinc concerning tlie 
facility of vcrfifying, 78, 
At what age he published his 
latyrcs, 89. Both he and 
Kacinc acknowledge them- 
fclvcs frequently miliaken with 
regard to the judgment they 
pailcd upon a poem, 270. 
what he thought of Molierc*s 
llifanthropc alter the third rc^ 
prefentation, 400* He it 
read with pleafurc by French 
and foreigners, 318. A 
£ilfe criticifm upon one of kU 
\erfes, 327, 



Diamond. The art of cMi^ 
ting it was invented undcf 
Lewis XI. by a goldimith of 
Bruges, II. 341. 

Diomcdes the grammarian. 
The definition he gives of thd 
word modulation. III. 20. Hd 
fays that the theatre was com- 
pofcd of the chorus, dialogue^ 
and monologue, 1 34. 

Di/pute. There were never 
fo many as in Our days, II. 
352. People agree in nothing 
but fa£b, ibid. We arc 
apt to be miliaken with regard 
to the evidence Of principlet^ 

353- 

Divittiiies fabulous. They 
may be introduced into compo- 
fitions which reprefent events 
that happened in Pagan timest 
I. ij8. In other compofitions 
they are not to be ufed but as 
allegorical figures, ijp. 

putls were not In fa(hion 
among the ancients, II. 393. 
They were firil introduced bv 
the northern Barbarians, ibid. 
Example of a kind of duel at 
Scipio*s funeral games, ib. 

E. 

Earth, The qualities of the 
air depend on the emanations of 
the earth, which arifc from 
the nature of the bodies thereih 
contained, II. 217. It is a 
mixt body compofcd of folids 
and fluidsi 219. The mo- 
derns have the advantage of 
the andents in elucidating the 
lydem of the motion o? the 
earth round the fun, 345. 

EcUfui. What are its pro- 
per fubjeAs^ 1. 1 4$; The per* 
fonagei 



fonages of eclogues cannot be 
taken from our fhepherds and 
peafants, I\ i^j, 146. The 
ancients introuuccd into their 
cdoeues (hephcrds and peafants 
much fuperior to ours, II. 146. 

Educution too careful, is 
fometimcs prcjudidal, II. 86. 

Egyptians, Their fculptort 
were inferior to the Greeks and 
Italians, If. 1^2. Egypt has 
produced but uidifTcrcnt pain- 
ters, 133. Tlic prcfent E- 
Syptians arc not of a military 
di/poAtion, 200. 

Eie^es, By what tokens we 
may diilinguiih chofc who have 
a natural talent for the profef- 
fion they embrace, II. 85. 

Eloquence was the road to 
riches and eftccm in Greece and 
Rome, III. 92, 93. 

Enjperdn^ Rom:|n, piqued 
thcmiclves for haranguing fre- 
quently in public, and compo- 
ling their difcourfcs themfclvcs, 
III. 03. Nero was the firft 
who had his harangues made for 
him by another hand, ibid. 

Etiglijh. Their talle for fpec- 
tadcs attended with the effufion 
of blood, I. 17. At what 
time fhcy began to be fond of 
painting, II. 112. Their di- 
mate is not proper to form 
great painters, 113. Paint- 
ers that have made any figure 
in England were foreigners, 
ibid. , Several pieces of the 
French poets tranilated into the 
En^Uih language, 321. The 
fpint of the Englifh according 
to Areola, 196. Their 
emulation to furpafs the Gauls, 
ibid, . 

ErUt^/ra (Cgnat) tranilated 



Boilcau*s , art /of poetry int 
Portuguczc, II. , 323. ■ ^ ^ 
. Euripida. . Wliat fuccefs hia 
tragcdic:*had upon their firft 
appearance, lii 302. * The 
bed dramatic poets of Greece 
were his cotemporarics ' and ri* 
vals, 304. 

Europe fitter to produce good 
painters and poets . than Aiia 
aiid Africa, II. 131. , . ( ^ 

Execution contributes yaflly 
to the goodnefs of poems ,ahd 
piftures, I. 60. 

Exprcfflon fui-prizing in fe« 
vend antique ilatues, I. 304* 

" '." • F. • ■ ; ^ 

Farncfe (the little palace) be* 
longed formerly to the houfe of 
Chigi I its deling is painted by 
Raphael, II. 91. . . . , 

Fmre (Le) great aflronomer, 
was originally a weaver, II. zu 

¥e*nrt (Lc) of Saumur, hit 
Latin verfcs againft the andcnC 
flute. III. 38. 

/Vi/i7/r, author of the Chores 
graphy, found out the art of 
noung the figured ftcps of dan- 
ces, III. 11;. 

Figures metaphorical arc conr 
fider^ di/Terently with refpeft 
to the different countries wherei 
tliey are ufed, II. 378. 

Flemmings rcftorcrs of mu-^ 
fie, I. 379. Proved by a paf- 
fage of Guicciardin, I. 380. 

Fluta. The upper part ot 
the reed was ufed in making the 
right-handed flutes, and the 
lower part for the left-handed 
flutes. III. 100. What fort of 
flutes was ufed by the panto- 
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mimes* III. iti 

/' menfj* 



FokMkf (La) was of a )[)ro- 
fcflion very remote from poe- 
try, II. 12. Bom \Vith K grfcit 
•genius for poetry, but of t paN 
ticular kind, ct. 

Fontfnrile (Vc). His thought 
tonccming the cffcfts arlfing 
from the divcrfity of dimates, 
II. 111. What he fays with 
regard to the difFcrcncc of gc- 
tiius between the Europcahs 
and the eaftcrn nations, 136. 
This author quoted in relation 
to the preference t)f the and*- 
cnts to the moderns, 22j. 

FooJ. Whether filh is as 
good food as flcfli: An able 
phyfician would fain propagate 
this opinion, which is con- 
demned by experience, 1 1. 367. 
. Franasl, Before his time 
France produced ndther good 
painters nor poets, II. lii. He 
was the declared protcAor of 
arts and learning, 122. Wc 
have an intirc volume of his 
poems, under the title of the 

Frauh fettled in the holy 
land became like the natives of 
the country, II. 2CC. Com- 
plaints a^alnft their utachcry 
and cffcmuiacy> /i//A 

Fnmh, from whom arc they 
defccndcd, from the German! 
br tlic Gauls f II. 194. They 
ftill reiain the national charac- 
ter they had among the ancients, 
t94. »95- They have the 
time propcnfity at formerly to 
. fln unfeafonable ttiirth,^ iiiJ* 
They arc noted for thdr inc6n- 
fiancy and levity, and arc fond 
4ft cntaing iflXoferdsn fcrvH 



Sce^V>«^ th6. Why the trcndi of 
one age differ from thofc of 
an^tlier, 324- l^^cy fuc- 
ceed better than bther nationi 
in the repi^efcntation of trage- 
dies, 1. 342. I'heir prejudices 
in favour df ftrangers, II. 292. 
They havfe not (6 great a fenfi* 
bility as the Italians, 293, 



They are too fbnd of jpic^ 
and plcafure, 294. Whence 
arifes their taile whidi inakefc 
them intcrfpcrfc all thdr playi 
with love," I. 112. • 

Fnfftoy (Du). A paffage of 
his poem on painting, 11.68. 



GttUantry is a fault with 
which the French* poets ate 
charged, I. 119. 

Gi?//7r(> ntributcd the eleva- 
tion of the wafer in pumps 
to the dread of a vacuum, II. 

339* 

Gnllo^r^nans, defcended 

from the Cauls, fettle in Afia, 
and fall into the Afiatic man- 
ners, IT. 198. 

Gaming. Mod people give 
thtmfclvcs up to It, ratner eh- 
dccd by the attradUve of ir^ 
th.in moved by the fpirit of 
avarice, I. to, 20. 

Gawut. I'hat of the anci- 
ents was compofed of cighieeii 
founds, III. 40.. 

Gmeral. v^alitlcs requifitc 
to render him nt to command, 
II. J, 6. ^ . 

Gitthi neceffafy for inven- 
tion, II. 4. TU it that forms 
painters and poets, II. 5. what 
IS underftood by gcnws, ma. 

Every. profefliotthM lu genius, 
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ll. 7. ^hc diiference of in- 
clination ii owing to the dif-^ 
ircrenccofgcnius,9. What con- 
ilitutcs the poetic genius, tx. 
All men are not bom with a 
genius proper for poetry or 
painting, 14. Thoic that have 
this genius die frequently be- 
fore their talents arc difco- 
vcrcd, tlU. A genius may 
inakc a great progreis under an 
IndtfFcrcnt ma(lcT» i6» The 
tfftSt of the impreffion of ge- 
nius in a painter or poet, 1 8. 
Great geniufeswant the favor 
and aiifiilance of fortune, 27. 
This b not always the cafe of 
thofc who are born painters or 
poets, f^. Inw^' «nanncryounff 
people of genius meet writh thofc 
who are capable of indru^Ung 
them, 28. Thofc who have 
H genius for painting or learn- 
ing, have an averfion to me- 
chanic employments, 29. The 
very brighicU genius ought to be 
improved bv a <png ftudy, 32. 
Genius makes us fcnfible of 
faults in the works of the very 
bell mailers, 39. It /hews it- 
felf in the productions of young 
^oplol 40. Dcfc6ls are fre- 
quently a proof of an adivo 
genius, 42. Artills without 
genius arc unqualified for 
any great undertaking, 43, 
44. Limits of huinan ge- 
nius, 46. Labor and appli- 
cation does not caufc an ex^ 
tent of genius, $4. Counfei 
and advice cannot fupply the 
want of genius, 62. Genius 
is the lad thing tliat grows old 
in man, 66. In what time 
Jnen of genius attain to their 
U^ft pitch; of merits IL 82. 



Great gcniufcs arrive later 
others to their highefl point 
perfection, 84. A man of gc^ 
nius invents a great deal, tho* 
it be indifferent ; but a mail 
witliout a genius does not invent 
at all, 8$. Men of genius 
fliould never publKh any KmiC 

freat performances, 90. In* 
iffcrcnt pointers ma/ counter* 
fcit the hand of a great ma(lcr» 
tho* not his ^nius, 92. Thd 
changes of die air in the fame 
country ma/ occafion a difTcr- 
ence of genius in the inhabit'- 
ants, 224. An artifl without 
genius cannot judge rightly of 
a work, 268. The juflnefs of 
reafoning depends very ntuch 
on the charadter of the genius, 
3^0. There ore fome profef-. 
fions whofe fuccefs depends 
more on genius than on tne af- 
iiilance otart, and others wg 
ifrr/a, 4JO3. itnd the folhwingn 

Germatij, Tii eaf/ to diflm* 
guiih in uic inhabitants of tfait 
countr/ the fpirit of the ancient 
Germans, IL 197. 

Germans have tranflatcd into 
their language the works of fe- 
veral French poets, II. 322. 

Giogrophy Aos been perfected 
by agronomy, IL 138. 

Geometry. What benefit ora»- 
tors ma/ reap from the iludv of 
thi^ fcience. It. 347. How 
much tlic modem geomctrid* 
ans are indebted to w ancient^ 
348. 

Gejiure and Gefticul^Hon^ was 
ari art fubordinate to the fcicacd 
^ mufic, III. 4* The Greeks 
:ave to this art the name of 
^rebefiti 161. Peopks gefhiro 

S a .; /. ."■. ■ i« 
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hi animated in proportion as the 
pronunciation of their lan- 
guage is accented and lively* 
Til 125. The art of faltation 
taught how to mnkefignificative 
gclliculationsy 168. Gcflures 
arc either natural or artificial, 
ilit/r To undcrlland them well 
one mud have a key, 204. 
1*he fignification of the former 
is fometimcsimpcrfcdt and equi- 
vocal, 169. Artificial gcfturcs 
arc more cxprcflivc, i^V. I'hc 
art of gcfliculntion, fo as, to 
cxprefs onc*sfc]f without fpeak- 
ing, was taught in fchools* 170. 
Ulc rendered the mute language 
of gcfticulation intelligible, 205. 
1'he proper geAiculation for a 
thcatncal declamation was di« 
vidcd into three methods, 17^). 
Each kind of poetry had its 
partiailnr gcAicuJation, 179. 
il&egcAiculation of fatyrewas 
mixed fomctimes with that of 
comedy, rtsif. Wc arc igno- 
rant of the rules of the ancients 
with regard to the noted gcfti- 
culation, tifiJ. The poflibility 
of it dcmonilrated, iM, The 
ancients ufcd to hifs at a come- 
dian who made a geflurc out of 
its proper time, 183. Cluinges 
which nappened in the Roman 
gcfticulation in Cicero** time, 
1 1 8. Horace's verfes conccm- 
iig this fubjea, 119. What 
u'as the occaiion of this change^ 
I2C« 126. 

Cladiatoru Plcafuret which 
the Romans took in thcfe com- 
bats, I. I2» \y The Greeks 
were likewife fond of them, iii» 
I J. They were exerdfed wim 
heavier arms than thole with 
which the^ fought» III. 197* 



GQur*vilii (Dc), * m whai 
manner hcchofc his.phyfician^ 
II. 254. 

Graccbus\\2% accompanied in 
his harangues by a wind in(b*u* 
ment, which gave him from 
time to time the note he 
wanted. III. 89. This pra^ice 
condemned by Cicero, ibU, 
' GraJu/ttes, For what rcafon 
the French kings gave them fo 
much encouragement, II. 232. 
. Gravha (the abbot) author 
of a diflertation on tragedy, 
II. 320. What he fays in re- 
gard to French poets, ibid. His 
millakc with rcfpefl to the de- 
fcription of the ancient thea- 
tres, for want of underdinding 
the terms melopocia and fal- 
tation, III. 68. He complains 
of the indifFercnt fuccefs of tra- 
gedies in Italy, I. 344. 

Grcecr^ how it was governed 
by the Romans after they had 
made a conaued of it, II. 158. 
Rome was inrichcd .with iti 
fpoils, 159. The happy age of 
Greece lalled a long time, 162* 
Greece fertile of great men, 1 64* 
All profciTions degenerated there 
at tlie fame time as learning and 
arts, 16$. 

Greeks, how they brought up 
their youth,^ II. loi. They 
applied their focial talents to 
ufeful purpofes, 102. They 
had aiTembllcs to Judge of the 
merit of excellent painters and 
poets, 103. The mufes fa** 
vorcd them more than any other 
nation, 104. Thev began to 
degenerate when the Romans 
dripped them of the objefts ca- 
pable of forming their toAc, 
150. . Their fentimenu with 
regard 
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regard to injuries, II. 392. How 
nice they were in their pronun- 
ciation, irr. 46. The perfon 
* that proclaimed their laws, had 
•an accompknymcnt to fet him 
right when he was miftaken in 
•the recitation, /W,' Their 
paflion for public fpcaaclci, 
19^. 

• Gregory (Saint) Pope, did not 
create a new mufic for the fongs 
^f his Office, in. 233. 

«• Gtterieke^' Burgomaftcr • of 
Magdeburg, inventer of the 
pncum.itic machine, II. 341. 

• Cfft/V/? of Arez7X), inventer of 
•tlie mufical hotcs. III. 59. 

• Guiih^ a painter of Bologna : 
Ob]c6lion againft his pi^urcs, 
n. 92. 

GuNfmvder difeovered by 
chance^ II. 334. 



. Henry Vlll, king of EAg. 

land. The great cacem he had 

for painting, II. 112. ' ' 
Hiflory. The ancients have 

treated it better than the mo- 
derns, 11. jji. What its priii- 
cipal mcnt conlifts in, 382. 

Greek hiftorians were poets, as 

appears from their flylc, 386. 
Thcprofcflion5of hiftorianand 
poet arcdiftinfl in oUr tinits, 

391. 

Hijiriones or ftagc-playcrs, 
why they chofc rather to make ' 
ufc of artificial than natural 
gefticulations, III. 172. 

Ho/hetn^ largely remunerated 
by Henry VlJl. king of Eng- 
land, 11. 112. He makes a 
furprizingprogrefs in his art, 
133. Delcrimion of his pic- 



R 

//<Wv is necc{rary for paint- 
f^rs to difplay their ideas, 11. 68. 
The art of difccming the hand 
of painters is very liable to de- 
ception, 281. 

• H,irmofty, in what it confifts, 
I. 361. . i 

Hend'drefs^ by that of the 
Roman ladies one may know at 
what time they lived, II. 1 54. 

/Ai3r/ human, has a natural 
diijpofition to be moved by all 
objcils, I. 32, 33. ' • 

Hamvi, In what this fort of 
malady conillls, II. 1 84. 

Henry \\\. His liberality td 
the' French Pleiades, II. 122. 
Changes which the difTcrencc of 
weather and fcafons Jn-oduccd 
in the fpirit and humor of thii 
princf^.183 t 



turcs prcfcrved at Bafil,- iw: ib. 
Holland^ its fitiiation is vefjr 
much changed from what it was 
formerly, II. 210. • • •': 
The French ' language Is 
fpokcn vQxy commonly in HoK 
land, II. 323. • .' ? ... •' 

HoUnndcrs. The faults of 
the painters of this fchobi, II-. 
-'CO. . •... 

\Homtr^ What hc'undertdolc 
to write in his Iliad, If. 388. 
He was obliged to render his 
narrative conformable to known 
faas, 389. Why his heroes do 
not challenge one another after 
their quarrels, J92. Whether 
he ought to be ccnfured for 
what he fays concerning the 
gardens of Aldnous, 394^ By 
the naflage relating to mem 
fpcechcs to horfes, he would be 
ftill agreeable to feveral Afiatic 
and'African nations, 196. He 
fungthe combau oflus coun- 
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thcVft;.n/2}7. The fami 
cannot Wfaid of ^hat' which is 



wc are to ihlnlc of Hit judg- 
Jncnts of artiUs, zC^j, 276* 
That of the public .is alwayi 
preferable to theirs, 2^3'. \ \ 
. Julius Pollux^ Author of a 
curious account of the different 
diara^lers of maflcs in come* 
dies and tragedies, III. 147. 

Jupu (Nlartyr) \va5 of opi- 
hiori, that in finging the praiiel 
of God we may ufc the profane 
;iirs,of the Pagans, III, '231, 



tongue, II. 324.' ^ It it intro- 

^ ^ _. .._, _.. _ duccd very much into thelan- 

i.^adc by the way of dircuflion, guage of neighbouring nations* 
JZ38, 250, How* far ignorant ibid. ' .. 

people can judge of the bcatities . Leo X. A fine defcription of 
of a poem, 24^, 2J..5. What his jpontificate, II. 104. ' 

* * * . Letters provindal arc motC 
efteemed at prelent than when 
they firft appealred, II. 275. 

heUJle^ an esrcellcnt geogra- 
pher : He would never have 
been able to redify'the miftakes 
of other geopraphers, had it 
not been for the progrefs made 
in experimental philofophy* II. 

uftintfi is a vice, when ac- 
companied with fiercenefii, II. 
15. .That which flows from a 
noblenefs of fentiments, and an 
elevation pfmind* is a virtue 
'ibid^ . 

Ltvc. The jpifturc the an- 
cients draw , of it« affeds all 
mankind; 1. 118. 

Logic t or the art of thinking t 
Whether it is more perfcft now 
jdian in former times, II. 350'. 
The manner of rcafoning dc- 
.'pends on the charader of tho 
mind, iHd, Experience, the 
exte;it of lights, and the know* 
{edge* of f;&, pcrfcd our .rca« 
fon, 351. 

' i^ov/i.Xn. What he thought 
of comedies aftcd in his prc« 
icnc^, II. 157.' 

Len»it XIII/ The French 
poetiry began to brighten under 



Lahcrius, Julius (Jxfar ffay^ 
him'tw6Afy^ thoufand pilfoles 
to engage him to aft b one of 
liis plays. III. 1^3. ' 

Labor cannot incrcafc the ex- 
tent *; of genius, II. 54.. 

tat:guiige. The impreflion 
tnade by a foreign language 11 
not fo ftrong as that which is 
inade \>y our mother tongue^ I. 

The Ltttin has the advantage 
of the French with regard ti 
the poetic ilyle, I. 203. ' 'As 
alfo with'rcfpcft to the mecha- 
nic part of poetry, ibid. It is 
dcrivdd from the Greek and the 



'Tufcaiv 270. It ismorehar- his reign, II. 1.34. 
moniouj; than the French, 272. ' Lev/is XIV; His age fertile 

of' great men. 



^lic French language attained 
upwards of fevcnty years ago 
to Its high'cft pitch of pcrfe^n, 

•II. 314. Wc kiy'apply toit .,.__ 

\Rrhat Cicero fiud oftkc^reek faintlngr^ t'4V. 



II. too, 170. 
His rclgn ^as a time of prof- 

Bri^y for the ans and learning, 
; 166.'.. Mii^'. great taftc for 
^-*-'-'"' With air hit 



care he could not riife fuch ex- 
cellent painters as appeared in * 
theageofIx!oX, II. 142. Enu- 
meration of the great men in all 
branches of learning that flou- 
ri(hed in his time, 1 70. 

Lucan. The only poet who 
from his youth lived m plenty 
and aflluence, II. 76. What 
was the caufe of his death, 149. 

Lucinn has taken notice of 
what obliged the ancients to di- 
vide the declamation between 
two a£lors,' III. 136. 

Lucretius is differentlv judged 
.by poets and philofophers, II. 
265. 

Liilii, The grcitcft mufical 

ret whofc works arc octant, 
366. He is the firft that com- 
fofed what we call quick airs, 
II. 128. He compofed others 
which were quick and charac- 
terifed at the fame time, 1 29. 
Wc may difccrn the fublimiiy 
of his genius in feveral airs 
which he compofed for the ba- 
Icts of his operas, 130. 7'heba- 
Icts, without hardly any dancing 
fteps which' he introduced into 
many operas, have had very 
great fuccefs, 187. He em- 
ployed one Olivet, a dancing- 
mailer, in the compofition of 
his balets, ibid. His operas arc 
become the delight of mankind^ 
240. Since his death there docs 
not appear the fame exprefTion 
in his operas as when he was 
living; 241.' 

Lyres, Ammianui Marcclli- 
nus fays, there were fome in hit 
time at bi^ as alaihes, III. 96. 
In Ouintilisn*s time each found 
had its particular ftring' in the 
\jTtf ibid. The crier who pro- 



claimed the laws among th^ 
Greeks, was accompanied by h 
harper or player on the lyre, 

, M.' • ; •■• 

MacbittveL His Mondra* 
gora is one of the bcft Italian 
comedies extant, I. 343. 

ilf/rrr^^/i/y attributes the power, 
of affe^ling us differently to thq^ 
found of inilruments, UI. 3^^' 

M^/trdfrs epidemical. Phy« 
fical explication of thefcdiAem- 
pen, II: 223, 233. 
. Mttlbcrbf inimitable in the 
cadence of his verfes, II. 134. 

Mfliebrancbe^ (peaking a* 
^ainfl the abufe of images and 
figures, makes ufe of them 
himfelf to adorn his ftyle, L 

234. ; 

Maratti fCarlo), the great 
edccm he had for Raphaert 
works, II. 91. 

hlarot (Clement) was unequal 
to great performances, 11. 1 39. 

Martial. . Judgment of his 
epigrams, II. 54. How wc 
are to undcrftand what he fayt 
of Ennius and Virgil, IL 308, 

Maid of OHcant, a poem 
written by Chapclain : In what 
it is defeaive, I. 238. What 
fucccfs it has had, II. 307. 

Majts. ^chylus firft in- 
troduccd the ' ufe of them ii) 
Greece, and Rofcius in Rome* 
III. 139. Several perfonage^ 
in the Italian comedy make ufe 
of maflcs, 14c. They wcr^ 
ufed in France not long ago, 
and they are (till made ufe of 
^offletimei in the French come- 
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dy, in. 140. Evciy ancient 
tclor had a particular maik fiptn 
able to, his charaAcr, 140* 141^ 
Thcfc ma(k$ rendered the kc- 
prefentation more pathetic, 142, 
143. llie (haj>^ and figure of 
thercmaOcSy 140, ic2. Some- 
times the right and leA fides 
pf the £imo mafl^ had ty/o dif* 
ferent expreflions, 143, 144* 
They were made of wood, 1 54. 
They incrcafcd the probability in 
fome plays, 14;. They wero 
ufcful fcveral other ways to the 
ancients, 146^ ThemaOcsrc- 
iemblod tlio pcrfonages brought 
upon the ftage, 147. What 
may be faid pro and con with 
refpcft to the ufc of ma{]cs, 1 48, 
1 49. It wa^ difBcult for come- 
4ians CQ laugh agrcably with 
Xna(k$, ri54. Tlieir principal 
u/e was to mcrea/c the found of 
the voice, ip. The manner 
in which the ancient thcatrrs 
were built rendered them ncccf* 
fary, 1 98. The mafks were in- 
^ruftated at the opening of the 
mot|th with pUtes of brafs, and 
aftcrwai;ds with thin, plates of 
marble, 154. Tho(c which 



nius, II. J7. , In what manner 
wc ought to fpcak of thpir 
works, 39. Thcirrtierlti^ijot; 
Vitirqly diftinguiihcd by any 
other way than that pf the fcnfcii 
i^/V/. They cannot- communi- 
cate the talent of invention to 
an indifferent genius, 45, 5^, 
Great mailers make a longer 
apprenticefbip than others, 83^ 
/i/(r7c:/7r/« (Cardinal). His rule 
was not to intruft any but fuc? 
cefsful men with tho con^mand 
of armies or the managqp^nt) 
of aflairsll. a6u 

Mtflfure was one of the prin«T 
cipal parts of the rhythmical art 
amone the ancient^ III. i ;, 
The Romans called it numeric 
17. The fpecies a^d quantity 
of the veife regulated tne mea- 
fure, 20» 21. Profe had alfo 
its meafure, 23. What fort of 
meafure was contrived in order 
to regulate the aAion of the per? 
ibn that gcHicutated, and to en- 
able him to foHow the player 
that recited, 26. TheyufcdtQ 
beat ^)ie meafure on the ftage» 
to. Foreigners allow that the 
French fuccccd in the meafure 
were ufcd by pantomimes, were ** better than the Italians, I. 375, 
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more agrcable than thofe of 
9thcr comedians 212. • There 
;)rc fcveral other things remain- 
ing for the antiquariai>s to ex- 
plain in relation to this fubje£l| 

■57. »58. 

Mnfi of pope Julius : A beaun , 
tiful pidure of KaphaeFs in the 
V^'ican, II, 36. Its d^crjpf 
|ion, ihld^ 

Mujiers, Wh^tattraftiveth^ 
works of great mafiers h|ive ii^ 
r^^ tp a you^ig ^ iff get 



Medals, Under what reign 
they began to degenerate, li. 
J44; 157. 

Mfibawks, His colleAion of 
the ancient writings oi> mu/ica 
III. 3, 38, 58. 

Melody. Itwasfubdividedby 
the ancients into two fpccic$, 
namel^r, fone and declaination, 
III. 50, *Wc know hgjv they 
wrote that which waf \ fong 
properly fo called, C7. T1)P 
9S/(;!a^ 91; .t9PCf WSk ^ ^? 
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words, formed 'a part of the 
duties of melody, ill. 64. . 

Mdof(tid^ or the art of com- 
podng and writing al| forts of 
songs and recitations with notes, 
III. 8. What AriAides Quin- 
tilianus fays of it, 40, In wi^t 
it differed from the melody, 41. 
It was divided into three gnicrit^ 
M^hich were fubdividcd into fcve- 
ral fpccics, ibid. Sometimes it 
was confounded with the melo- 
dv in the writings pf the an* 
iCients, 41, 65. 

Mclo:. The words mcloparia 
fmd melody are derived from 
it, III. 42. It iignified, ac- 
cording to Capclla, the connec- 
tion between an acute and grave 
ibund, iifiti. 

Men, Their natural averfion 
toinaaion, I. 8. We make 
men undcrftand us better by 
ineai^s of the eye th^ by the 
help of thcear, I. 324. ' Rcfu- 
tauon of what may be objc^cd 
Ugainft this opinion, 328. Men 
arc generally capable of know- 
ing their own worth, unlefs 
they be downright Aupid, II. 
98. 

Mrnandrr. Whether it be 
true that his cpteroporaries did 
kim injuAice, II. 303. Why 
the Athenians frequently pre- 
ferred Philemon to him, hid* 
^ Merit of a poem may be di- 
vided into real and compar;itive> 
II. 369. How we may be 
miAaken in judging of tkefe 
|wo forts of merits, ibid. 

Merfrnne, of the Order of the 
Minims, publifhed in France 
frorricelliV experiment qi^ ^ 
weight of the air, 11,340, 

i^tiin i^am^i} ofAlkiqaar, 



Invcnter of the tclefcopc, U, 
3 37. pifcove^ed it by chanci^ 
tiid, 

Michiui Mgth, . What fault 
is found with his plOure of thi 
laA day of judgment, I, 171, 

Miaofiopts have been of great* 
cr ufc than argumentatioiu in 
difcovering the ciicutatioa ol- 
the blood, II. 344. 

Mimi^ Ancient comedifi 
which refembled the moder^n 
farces, I. 137. 

A/iW, What oecafioDf th^ 
difference of minds, 11, 55. It 
is not in our power to oiang? 
the natural 4irpoIltiaii of our 
minds, jo, 

Mi/ofitiroff, one of MoUerc'f 
complies which had np great 
fuccefs at firft, tho' perhaps it 
is the bcA French comedy ex- 
tant, II. 290. Which w? 
ought to atmbutr to the dr- 
cumAanccf in which i( waa 
aAed, 299, 300. 

Modes or Miions, ferve la 
let us know at what time a mc^ 
nument was made, II. 1^4. 
There is a mode for fciencct aa 
well as fordrefs, 326. 

ModulntioM, Difiereat fign{* 
£catioas it bore among the aa^ 
cients. III, i8. 

Molieri was brouriit up air 
upholAerer, II. 21. He would 
never have been a great poet 
had he been rich, 76. He an4 
Malherbe ufed to confnlt their 
ienrant maids with regard to 
their verfes, 244, What fuc- 
cefs his Mif^thropa met with^ 
209. Every year made ibme 
addition to his teputatton, JiS. 
How much he 14 cAcemed hf 
fat^Zpm, si^ KjiT^rtuia^ 
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not borrowed from' the Italian, 
ai feme pretend, 11. 319. The 
reading of his plays has given 
lit; a difrcliih for all other mo- 
dern comedies, 400. He con- 
trived notes to mark the tones 
of hii declamation* III. 242. 

Mon/agnr, His fcntiment 

'writh regard to xnthufiafm, IL 

I J. What he thinks with rc- 

fpe£l to invention and imitation^ 

.jj. •: ..; •-'*•. 

Mofaic. A great part of the 
antique paintings is executed 
after tliis manner, I. 289. De- 
feription of the famous Mofaic 
at Palcftrina,. 289, 290. : 

Mofaic done with birdi fea- 
thers, a kind of .painting in ufe 
among the American nations, 
II. 1x9. 

Mothi. (dc la). . .Favorable 
judgment of his. odes, II. 141. 

- Movement. It feemsimpof- 
^ble ^at the ancients eould 
write . it with notes, III. 79. 
Some modern muficians pro- 
pofi:d to mark the movements 
07 means of clock-work, ibid, . 

Mummiui fumifhes us vith 
a ftron;* proof of the igno* 
^jrancc oi the Romans with re- 
lation to the arts in the time of 
the republic, II. ]6a. . . 
7 .Murttus- impofed on • the 
learned by pubjidung as a frag- 
2nent of Trabea fu Latin veries 
)of liis owii compofmg, II.. 94.1 

- Af/^r adds.a.new force to 
PO<^try, I. 568. WJiat helps it 
•oorrows ' to nuke its imitation^, 
,l6o« It imitates not only the 
JbufKls of .tht* voice,, but mor«- 
jov(|fr ^11 the o.iher natural founds, 
363I iu principle! are the iame 
at chofff ofpocti)^ fn^l painlin|^ 



I. 372. The Italian mufic dif. 
ferent from the French, 37^ 
There is a mufie fuitable to each 
language and nation, 378. Mu- 
fie fupplies by its expreffioni 
the want of probability in 
operas, 38^ Commentators 
have mifunderflood the pailages 
of the ancient writers which 
treat of mufic. III. 3. The 
ancient mufic taught the art of 
fmging and the art of gefticula^ 
ting, 5, 6. Its different divi.. 
fions according to the ancieiits» 
6, 7. They confidercd it as a 
nece/Tury part of education, e- 
fpecially with regard to tliofe 
who were to fpeak in public* 
J 1,. 1 3. The ancient mufic had 
a much greater extent than the 
modern, i. The poetic art 
was fubordinate . to , It, as alfo 
that of faltation and gcfture, 
and the art of declaiming* 2. 
What the rhythmical mufic con« 
fiAed in, 15, t6. As alfo the 
/organical or inftrumental mufic, 
^ t . It was the harmonic mu- 
fic that taught the knowledge of 
concords,. 64. . The Romans 
piqued themfclves for excelling 
m inilitafy mufic, .33. Mufic 
under certain circumiUnces cures 
difiompers .both of body and 
mind, 36^ 37. Surprizing ef* 
{cOa of the ancient mufie, 371 
38. Changes which have hap- 
,pened in the French mufic, 1 27, 
•U8, .Jt has been fpoiiedfomc- 
times Under a pretence of in* 
riching iti . 130. The charaAer 
of the mufie has a great influ- 
ence Qn.'the manners, of. nations; 
ii8.< Wo have no .other re^ 
mains , pf . the i ancient m^fir 
))a( tbci/)4ci pf thcjtoetica, and 
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fome melopcri.'c in the chanu of 
the church, 111. '231. 

Muficians Greek and Roman, 
what they obferved in the com- 
pofition* IIL.21. 

N. 

NanteniL Nature made an 
engraver of him in fpitc of his 
parents, 11.22, 

Nation, Each has its parti- 
cular character which aiiUn- 
guifiiesit, II. 186, 187. 

Nature is the firongcll of all 
impulfes, II. 18. it is im- 
proved by culture. III. 244. 

Nfproes lofe their blacknefs 
in cold countries, II. j8K. 1*o 
wha^ muft we attribute tlu: ilu- 
pidity of the Negroes and the 
Laplanders, 11. 213. 

Nero perfedlly well verfed in 
the art of declamation, . III. 
94. What happened to him at 
the reprefenution of Hcreulcs 
furens^ ibid. He invented a 
new method to firengthcn the 
voice, 201. He did not ba- 
nifh all comedians from Rome, 
but only the pantomimes, 224. 

North has produced only 
coarfe poeu and frigid painters, 
I. no. 

Notes, We cannot tell the 
value of thofe of the organical 
mufic of tlie ancients. III. 2^. 
How thofe notes were fliapca, 
58, 59. The art of writing 
Jongs of all kinds in notes was 
very ancient at Rome even in 
Cicero*s time, iti. 

O. 

OecupatioH is the beft remedy 
ugainA weariaefs of mind, 1. 4. 



Ocean, Its real breadth be« 
twcen Afi^ find America has 
not been difcovered till lately. 

II. 338. 

Opera, Theoriein of this 
entertainment, I. 363. Italian 
opera executed by puppcu, IIL 
189. 

Opinion of many ages proves 
notliing in favor of a iyftcm, 
II. 355. 

. Orators Roman, ufed the 
moil fuperAitious precautions of 
theatrical a^ors (or tlie prefer- 
vation of the voice. III. 198. 
They ought to undcrfiand mu« 
fie, 12. They (hould not imi- 
utc a theatrical declamation^ 
10;. 

Ottieri, Paflagc of this Ita- 
lian author in favor ot ultra* 
montane nations, II. 289. 

0*yid was bom a poet» II» 
.20. 

p. \ 

Painter ought tO chufi! in- 
tercfting fubjc«tls, I. 49^ 67* 
And fuch as are eafy to be un- 
dcrAood, 167, 168. Thefub-' 
iedU of his pictures ought to 
be taken from works that 
are known, 87, 88. What 
works furnifh them with the 
greatell number, 88, 89. There 
are fomc beauties in nature 
whkh a painter reprefents with 
greater eaie than a poet, y6^ 
77. Tis wrong to make too 
great a (hew of wit in paint* 
ing, i66. Painters Inould 
make a very fober ufe of alle* 
gory, but efpecially in devotional ' 
piAures, 171. What their en- 
thufiafmconfifbin, 173. .It is 
mint 
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h5( fiilficiVht for them to mricc 
A fcrvilc copy of numrc, 1. 174. 
TKcy a^fc to blame fin* com- 

J)laming of a fctircity of fub- 
tds, i8«. The moft trite 
ones may bechm* new under 
their pcndl, 183' \^^ ^^^ 
Ouj»ht to .mix nothing In their' 
fubjcfts contrary to probability, 
i 06. The bad part of a pifhire 
hinders the good from making a 
proper Impreflion u|>on us» 227. 
The tnlchts of poetic and l>lc- 
tnrcfquc cOmpofition fcldom 
mc^t iri the fame painter, 223. 
Paolo Veronefe is an example of 
this, Hi J* The painters of Ra- 
phacVs time had no advantage 
over the prefcnt painters, 287. 
There is no reafon why the an- 
tlcnt painters (hould furpafs the 
modems, 300. The ancient 
painters piqued themfelves for 
excelling in the exprefllon, 303. 
We cannot tell how far they ex- 
celled in the coloring, J13. 
They might have equalled the 
moderns with regard to the 
chiaro-fcuro,3!4,3is. Mean* 
contrived by painters to render 
tlicir pictures more capable of 
making impreflion, 330> 33'- 
In what the genius of painters 
coTififts^Il.io, 11. Difference 
betvfrcen them and poets, 67. 
A painteVs hand ought to be 
tonduftW by his imagination, 
68. A painter ought not to on- 
dbrtake thmgs above hu capa- 
tiiy; sj; To whom may wc 
totn{)ar'e thofc that arc mere 
copiers in painting, 6 1 - What 
ftudy is te^Mxt for a jpaititcr to 
tefcft Us eyd and Mnd^ 69. 
The ftudrofpaiAt^^^g ^^tvtr 
fd weQ ^Mi thro' %i in our 



youths II. 69. Whatobibicic). 
throw themfelves in the wav of 
young painters, 70^ 7 1 . There 
are more bad poets thanpaint^* 
crs, 77. Nccdlary qualities in 
a good painter, 8 a. ^ 7'hcfe 
qualities are born with him, but 
are formed only by labor, iitJ. 
Elleem which chc Greetu had 
for the works of great paintersi 
103. Great painters have been 
always cotemporaries with great 
poeu, 1 09. Painters jealous of 
the reputation of their equals; 
272. Their judgments bcttci' 
received than thofc of ])oets^ 
279. On whom does their re* 
putation depend, 279, 280* 
How wc may diftinguiih the 
hand of a painter, 280. That 
it is very eafy to be miftaken in 
this rclpea, 28*. The merit 
of a painter who undertakes 
large pieces is fooher knowity 
287. 

Painting. Its end is to move 
the pafllons, without cauiing any 
real pain or alarm, 1. 21. IL 
*37« Inquiry into the advan* 
tages which painting has over 
poetry, and thofc which the 
Utter has over painting, I. 69, 
70. Ufe we ought to make of 
allegories in paintin?, I. i$2, 
1J3. They (hould be ufcd 
With great diicretion, x {4. Mere 
allegorical compofitions feldom 
fuccced, 161. On the con- 
trary, hlftoricalfubjcds that arc 
ftiixt with allegorical figures, 
have a vety good effe£^ 164. 
Account or the antique pcunt* 
ings that are Aill remaining at 
Rome, 201, 292. The pamt* 
ings of the tombs of the Nafo's 
1^ dcftfoy'd, arid thcro is no- 
thing 



filing rem^dntng but fome co* 
lored copies ; Uibfe which wcr6 
made for M. Colbert, are at 
jvrcfent in M. Mariette's cabi- 
litt at l*aris, I. 29 5* Pope Cle- 
itiCTiX XI. publilhcd an cdid at 
Kome to hinder the dcdru^lion 
of tliofe which (hould be diico* 
Vcrcd hereafter, 296. 'Tis im- 
pofllble to draw a jull parallel 
between the anicientand modem 
^painting, 297. Defcriptionof 
apidurc of the amours of Alex* 
under andRoxana, done by Lu' 
cian, 306. Painting is perfc£icd 
and improved fince Raphaers 
time by new difcoveries, 316. 
Painting has a greater power over 
men than poetry, 321. The 
mechanic part of this art has no- 
thing very difficult to thofc who 
are bom with the genius of the 
hrt, n. 16. Paintmg has dif- 
fcrcrtt degrees as well as poe- 
tr)', 90, hi . Epoch of the rcfto- 
ration ot paintmg in Italy, 129. 
Painting declined in that coun- 
try at the very time of its higheft 
profncrity , 141. Tho* every body 
is allowed to judge of painting 
without underllanding the rules 
thereof, yet the public is not fo 
competent a judge in painting 
as in poetry, 249. Pamting is 
an art whofe productions Tall 
under tlie fcnfes, 264. A pic- 
ture with fome bad parts miy 
nevcrthelefs be ail excellent 
ivork, 275. 

Pantorhimfs. What their 
nam6 imported. III. 203. De- 
iinitiotiof the pantomimes, 208. 
The people or Rome were paf- 
fionately fond of thefe repre- 
fentations, 11, 323. Defcrip- 
Uon of their art by Caffiodorus, 



III. 173. They a^id all forts 
of theatrical pieces \irithout 
fpetking, and only by gcdlcu* 
lations, 202, 203. How thev 
conveyed the meaning of wonu 
taken in a figurative ienfe, 2o6» 
207. The Romans caftrated 
them to give them a greater fup- 
plcncfs of body, zo8. It wa$ 
extremely diflicult to find a pro« 
per perion for a pantomime* 
209. Their art, which had 
its rife under Auguftus, wat 
one of the caufes of the corrupt 
manners of the Romans, ihitL 
Pylades and Bat^llus were the 
firft in venters or this art, 216* 
What flutes they ufi^i in the re» 
prcfcntation of their pieca, an* 
They wore mafics, 2i2« How 
' they a£ted in tragedy and come* 
dv, 212, 213. Tis probable^ 
that as early as Lucian*s time 
there were intire compnies of 
pantomimes, 213. Apuleiua 
mentions a play a£led by one 
of thefe companies, 214. Their y 
aftion was more lively than that 
of common comedians, and why» 
ibid. Their art wouM hardly 
meet with fuccefs among thi 
northern Inhabitants of Europe, 
216. They made a very wr- 
prizing impreflion on the spec- 
tators, 215. The tafle of the 
Romans for pantomimic repre* 
fentatiohs, 221. The execu- 
tion of their art was very pof- 
fible ; proof of this poflibility^ 
219, 220. An efliiy of i pan- 
tomimic fcene performed at the 
Hxc^xti: J( Sce/tnxf by M. Bilon 
and Mademoi&Ile Prevoft, dail- 
ccrs at the opera, 220. The 
pantomimes we#ebaniih^ froih 
Rdmc • 
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ftomcby (cvcnl cnapcrow, 
111. 222, 223. ^ 

Partbiam. Thcir idca of 
real valor, JI. J94. 

P/T/r/i/ MonUcur, became a 
gcomctriciaa in fpitc of the 
precautions taken to conceal this 
Icicncc from him,^ II. zy Ex- 
amcn of one of hi j thoughts re- 
lating to the ludgmcnt ofworki, 
24 X. By what progreflions he 
became able to explain the 
weight of the air, and tl\c equi- 
librium of liquors, 34.0. 

Pffjffiom. Nature has given 
to each paflion its narticular ex- 
preffion, tone, ana gefture, III. 
179. 

PflJIicch Pifturcs wherein 
the manner of fome able mailer 
is counterfeited, 11. 92. 

Ptrrgriafp a famous ' pearl, 
fold for 1 00,000 crowns, II. 40. 

Pirfeilhn is not attained but 
by dint of labor, II. 63. 

PerrauUt an excellent paral* 
lei of his between a pidure done 
by Paolo Veronefe, and another 
by Le Brun, I. 225. Miftake 
of his with relation tothemafks 
of the ancients, HI. 141, 142. 

Pcrfiam, Their dances rc- 
femble the pantomimic fcenes^ 
III. 220. They liavc never 
hadartiftsofanygenius,II. 117, 

P^J^ilt*ve. The ancient 
painters did not rightly under;' 
Aandit, I. 303. 
' Pbabaton,^ an excellent pan- 
tomime, of. whom Sidonitti 
makes mention. III. 206. 

pUltmon^ an indifferent poet» 
who was, preferred by the Athe- 
nians to Menander, did not 
want capaci ty, . II. 303. 

Pbilipt father of Alexander. 



Under his reign the arts atoned 
In Greece to their highcd pitch 
of perfection, II. loo. 

Phtlolaus maintained long be- 
fore Copernicus, the fyftem of 
the mouon of the eartn round 
the fun, II. 345. 

Philofophtrt, How common 
it IS for them to be miftaken in 
their argumentations, II., 2co. 
The two moft celebrated phi- 
lofophical acamedies have not 
thought proper, for this very 
reafon, to adopt any fyftem, 
257. *Tis obitinacy in philo: 
fophers to difpute, initead of en- 
deavouring to make new difco- 
veries, 146. Tis wrong to 
charge the ancient philofophers 
with ignorance, 349. l*ho(c 
who cenfure them, only ihew 
their ignorance, ibid. Even a 
received philofophical fvftem 
may be exploded, 353. What 
a pnilofophical fpirit is fit for» 
365. 

Phrti/cs. What is underftood 
by mimic plirafes, I. 26;. 
French poets nave not fuccccd<^ 
in them, 266. 

Piiiures caufe a fenfible plea- 
fure which it is difficult to ex- 
plain, I. I, 2. They cxcitp 
purpaffions, 28. The imita- 
tion in pictures affeCts us more 
than the vciy fubjcA of imita- 
tion, I. $6f 57. The beauties 
of execution only render a pic- 
ture valuable, I. 60,. .II. 279. 
Some pictures afFcCl men in ge- 
nerad, and others inparticular, 
I. 62, 63. Tis difficult for a 
pidure to fucceejd that has not 
both thefe ways of aifcQing or 
engaging, 63. In what the 
poetic coxnpoUtioh of a piAure 
confifts^ 



\> 






confifts, 222. DefeCb in the 
ordonnance obftruCl very much 
the effedls of the beauty of a 
picture, 226. Examples of fe- 
veral pictures which have im- 
pofed upon the fenfes, 3ji» 
352- 

De Piles, his balance of paint* 
crs : Utility of this work, I. 
224. 

Plagiary. Difference be- 
tween a plagiary and on imita- 
tor, II. 57. . 

Plancui difguifed in the ha- 
bit of a Triton, counterfeits 
Glaucus, III. 166. 

Plaf9, for what reafon, and 
how far he banilhes poetry from 
his republic, I. 35, 36. WJiat 
he favs in relation to the rhyth- 
mical mu Ac, III. 16. Accord- 
ing to tliis pliilofopher, the 
change of mufic in any coun- 
try produces a fenfible altera- 
tion in tJic manners of the inha- 
bitants, 117. 

Plays, The great concourfe 
of people at ilie firft reprefcn- 
tation of a new play, is no 
proof of its goodncfs, II. 298. 
Good plays arc able to with- 
itand the oppofition of a party, 
II. 286. A play is eaficr to be 
rated to its full value than an 
epic poem, 287. Eftcem fo- 
reigners have for French plays, * 
297. How the ancient plays 
were acted, 304, 305. What 
confuAon reigned at tJieir thea- 
tres, 305. 

PUafure natural is the ofF- 
fpring of want, I. 4. Who- 
foevcr intends to make a ereat 
progrefs in the arcs, mult re- 
nounce his plcafures, II. 76. 
/'AiWr/ French. Henry XIFs 



profuAon towards them, ir. 139; 
How far their cotemporary au- 
thors were miftaken m refpeCt 
to thejudpncntof them, 310. 

^liny hiftorian, has been ia- 
ftiAed in relation to feveral lies 
with which he was charged 1 50 
years ago, II. 340. 

Plutarch one of the bcft au- 
thors of thofe who wrote fince 
Greece became tributary to the 
Romans, II. 1 96, 1 97. A quo- 
tation from him which proves 
that the Greeks made ale of a 
meafured declamation in the 
promulgation of tiicir laws. III. 
47- 

P»ems, Some are intereftine 
in general, and oUicrs in paru- 
cular, I. 62, 63. Thct)cau- 
ties of execution alone, do not 
conftitute a good poem, I. 6o. 
The fcenc of paftoral pociQt 
ought always to be in the 
country, 143. Theperfonaget 
ought to be copied after nature, 
145. The fubjcCt of an epic 
poem ought to include the ge- 
neral and particular intcreftp 
149, 150. It ought not to be 
too recent, 150. It may very 
well be borrowed from the 
French hiftory, ibiJ. Idea of 
an epic poem taken from the 
dcftruCtion of the League bv 
Henry IV. II. 401. The de 
feCts of a poem are lefs difcem- 
ible than thofe of a picture, I. 
226. Our diflike falls only on 
the bad part of a poem, I. 227. 
Every kind of poem has ibme- 
think particular its ftyle, 231. 
What makes poems lucceed or 
mifcarry, 236, 237. We muft 
judge of them by the beauty of 
die Itylei 258. Dramatic poems 

T ought 
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ooj^ht to infpirc us with a ha- 
ucd to vice and a love for vir- 
iuc,I. 3?7- V^ hat Racine fays 
in rchnon to thit fubjcft, tbia. 
What it undcrilood by pocmt 
in profct 392. Itmuft be a 
long time before tlvc merit of a 
good poem 14 diftingiiiihcd, 11^ 
508. . . 

Pec try. Its rrincipal mm IS 
to flatttcr ourfcnfcs and imagi- 
nation, 1.22. U.2. It weak- 
ens, according to P»aio, the 
fpiritual empire of the foul, 1. 
37, Evc7 kind of poetry 
charms us in proportion to its 
objca. 52. 53- The dramatic 
poetry of the Romans wa$ di- 
vide into three genera, or 
kind.s and each kind imo fe- 
vcral fpccics. 134- W*^at the 
poetic ilyle conliiU in, 229. U 
forms the j!;rcatcft difference be- 
t%vcen vcrfc and profc, 235. 
q^hro' what motive poetical 
. works arc read, 239. The 
charms of the pocilc llylc ren- 
der us infcnfible of the faults of 
the poem, 240, 241. thiet 
end of the mccanic part of poe- 
try. 262. 'V\yt French poetry 
falls vtry Ihort of tlic Laiin m 
every rdpcit, 263. The rules 
of the latter arc caficr than 
tlK)feof tlie former, 267. La-, 
tin poetry derives greater beau- 
ties fron> conforming to rules 
tlian Fremh poetry, 268. Poe- 
try has been employed in all a- 
gcs by the moft unpolilhed na- 
tions to prefcrve the memory of 
pallcxcnts, 11. 3^9. The na- 
tural uUc for poetry w more 
cultivated in France than that of 
painting, 296. What is the 
beft proof of the excellence of 
I 



apoem,II.3o6- Time to pafs 
a found judgment on 11, 308. 
The judgment of poems is 
made by the fenfes, 358. A 
f)oem that has been agreablc in 
pall ag^, muft be always 
agreablc, ihid. Its beauties arc 
c^icr felt than difcovered by 
rules, 365. Wc arc incapable 
of Judging of the merit of a 
poem without underllanding 
the language in which it is 
writ, 371. A poem lofcs its 
harmony and numbers in atran- 
flation, 111. 384- Dcfefts wc 
think wc fee m the poems of the 
ancients, II. 3^8. .roetry rc- 
quin*s a warm imaginaiion, 11. 
It fhone forth all ol a fudden in 
France under the rtign of Lewis 
XllL 134. At wliat time dra- 
matic pociT)' made its greateft 
pi-ogrcls in France, 135. It 
declined under the reign of Au- 
guftus, when every thing fecmcd 
to confpire to fupport it, \\\. 
Poetry, trt be very afTcaing, 
ought to be very cxa£^, 237. 
All n\en have a right to give 
thiir opinion concerning a piece 
of poetry, 24 8. This judgment 
ought to be founded on experi- 
ence rather than on argumenU- 
tion, 256: 'live principles of 
poetry are very often arbitrary, 
i/vV. Tis not the fame with 
poetry as with other arts,^ 263. 
An igiujrant pcrfon may judge 
of poetry by tlie impreiUon it 
makes on him, 266. Defc£U 
Which the artilU obferve m a 
poem may retard, but not ^xc- 
ventitsfttcecfs, 2jr3. 

Poriit according to Plato, 
contraft the vicious manners of 
.which they exhibit tlie imita- 
tions. 
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tions, I. 37, 38. A poet ought 
tochufe for the fubjed of Tus 
imitation fomcthing that is na- 
turally affeaing, 40. This has 
been the practice of able poets, 
54. They can tell us a ^reat 
many things which a painter 
cannot reader intelligible, 69. 
'i'hcy cannot render the diver fity 
of chambers fo fenfible in verfe as 
a painter can in a piduie, 77. 
WhctJicr it be proper to inter- 
mix love in tragedies, 104. 
What abufe the f'lench pocu 
have committed in this relpcd, 
109, 110. Theyihould cliufe 
their heroes at a certain diilancc 
of lime, 1 2.f, 1 2 J. The Greeks 
have not conformed to this rule, 
1 26. The French have not al- 
ways obfcrved it, 128. life 
whicli poctii ought to make of 
allegorical adions, 178. A poet 
with gcniusi is always able to 
find new fubjcAs, 187. lie 
ought never to mix any thing in 
his fublciTts contrary to the laws 
of probability, 106. Tragic 
poets traufgrefs frequently a- 
galnd hiftory, chronology, and 
geography, 201. The Greeks 
have been guilty of the fame 
milbikes, 2 1 o. Wliat renders a 
poet .igft^ablc notwithdanding 
he trcfpaflcs againll rules, IL 10. 
In what the genius ofpocij. eon- 
fifts, ibid. A man born a poet 
doen not want a maflcr, 1 7. Tis 
nature and not education tliat 
makes the poet, 22. F.iult of 
thofe who write verfea without a 
genius, 40. How we may be- 
ncfit by the works of ancient 
poets, 5 Q. rris as prcj ud ic ial to* 
poets to DC in want as in atilo- 
cncc, 76. Every body, capa- 



ble or incapable, pretends to 
write verfes, 11. 78. TheAu- 
gullub's and the Mxcenas*8 m^kc 
great poets, 79. The produc- 
tions of great poeti coll them 
a great dcid of Ubor, 80. A 
bad poet is always pleafed with 
what he does, 8i« At wliat ' 
age poets attain to their higheil 
degree of merit, 82, 83. • 'i'hc 
good opinion which indi(Fcrent ' 

poets fcem to entertain of tiiem* 
ielves is frequently aSedtcd, 98* 
Tlie fubjc^ imitated makes a 
flight imprcflion on poets with- 
out a genius, 269. Great poets 
ought to have great recom- 

Scnces, 99. All poets are in- 
ebted to the public for the fuc« 
ccfs of their works, 285. They 
don^t likc^ their equals, 272% 
The belter fort of French poets 
imitated the ancients, as Horace 
and Virgil imitated the Greeks, 

Li 5. The French poets of 
ewis XlVth*s rcipi will bcT 
immortal, like Virgil, a 18. 
Their reputation will never ^de» 
325. Poets were the iirft hifto- 
rians among the Greeks, 389. 
Quiniillan'fi advice to poets, 494. 
Wc fliall not arrive at tlie high 
degree of excellence which the 
ancient poets atuined, 408 . Tlic 
Greek poets compofed the de- 
clamation of their plays tliem-* 
felves, and the Romaa ooets 
flung this trouble upon otncrs« 
66. 

PoUftif, To what the philo- 
fophers attribute its fertility, IL 
218. 

Porphjn divided the muflcat 
arts into mre different branches, 
III. 9. In wliat he agree; with 
Ariflidei, iliJ. He<uvidedtLe 
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<)rcralions of the voice into two bility in painting, p<>ctic and. 
forts 111. 49. ' mcclmmc, I. 2U. What they 

Poriuntr/,, who fettled in confiftin, 211, 212. 
Africa and the Eaft-Tndics, con- ProHHnnaticn. It undcnvent 
iraftcdin rroccfs of time, the fcvcral changes among the Ro- 
famc Genius inclinations, and mans. III. 124. It is lubjcato 
in-ike of body, a«* the natives fafhion in livmp languages, 125. 
of thofc countries, II. iRH, 201. Quintilian advifes to learn the 
Pw#/(Lc), was called in his rules of it from a comedian, 
lifc-limc the painter of men of 106. 

wit, 1. 2 2 tj. He cmnot l>e cen- Public would be an excellent 
fured for having made ufe of the Judge of poems and pidurcs, 
idea of a Greek painter in his were it capable of defcndmg its 
piaua-of the deiuhofCcrma- opinion againft the attacks of 
nicus, 11.73. Dcfcriptionof theartifts. III. 235. Sooncror 
this piaure, I. /A/V. And of later it returns to us firit judg- 
that called Acatlia, 4 ;. None ment, and aprrailes a work to 
of his clcvcs ncquirrd any great its full value, II. 236. In what 
reputation, II. 138. He was fenleitsjudRmcntisdifmtcrefted. 
but an indifRrmt eolorift, 52: //^/V. It judges by the fenfcs, , 
Pra^icf is furer than fpecu- which is the bed way, 237. 
laiion, II. 2C2. What is undcrftood by the word 

Prn^kn. His tragedy of public, 245. • Anfwer to an ob- 
Pho^ra had in the beginning a jeaion againft the folidity of 
focccfs which balanced that of the public judgment, 25.9. /^^ 
•Racine, 11. 299. 401. what cafe it may be millaken 

PnJMJIcrs are often formed in its judgment, 261,^00, 312. 
ogainik a new work, by the opi- . It never rctraiU its judgment, 
juon of artifts, II. 277. II. 307. 

/»/Yir#///w iji a fertile fouTCc Pugfi, an eminent I'rcnch 
of bad remark* and judgments, fculptor, was preferred to fcvc- 



II. 270, 393, 3or ... ^ 

Printing. What kind of 
pnntinffufedby;Ks;Chincfc, II. 
132. Its invention in Kurofe 
is rot owing to philofoph^, 335. 

PrifduHy a grammarian of 
the fiAli century : Definition he 
gives of accents. 111. 54. 

Pichithility, How it is to 
be obrcr\'ed in poetry, I. 196. 
Tift difficult to teach the art of 



ral Italian fculptors in fomc 
work at Genoa, II. 14V 

Puppet opera, cftabliihed at 
Paris in 1674, HI. i«9- 

Pylatics, a Celebrated panto- 
mime : What railed between 
him and Hylas his cleve, with 
regard to the executing of a 
monologue, HI. 207. flis an- 
fwer to Augullus, concerning 
Batyllus another pantomime, 



rcconcilingthc probable and the and hb rival, II. /W. Irom 

marvelous, 197, 198. Probt* whence was it that he took his 

bility is the foul of poetry, 201 . colleaion of gcftieulaiion». 

'iW« are t%vo foru of proba^ III. no. 
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Pjihagorcnn philofophen had 
rccourfe to fymphoniei to calm 
their fpirits, I. 369. 

SljtfUim mull be confidcrcd 
ns the lad painter of the fchool 
of Antwcrn, II. 163. 

^InauU. His tragedy inii- 
tlcd \\icPrctcndiiiTibtriuuSt vio- 
lates the rules of probability 
1. 199. Objcaion agninft his 
fird opcra^s was ill grounded, 
388. His lyric vtrfes are 
very fit to be fct to mufic, 
3pi. What was the fate of 
jijs operas, IT. 284. About 
fifty years ago no one durlt 
look upon him as an excel- 
lent poet, 285. Ac prefcnt it 
15 quite the reverfe, ibiJ, 

^iuiilituu His anfwer to 
thofc who wanted the Latin 
writers to be as ngrcable as 
the Greeks, I. 287. At what 
time he wrote concerning the 
c.-iufes of die decline ot the 
i^onmn eloquence, II. 148. 
He fays that the difference be- 
tween the Eloquence of the 
Athenians and the Afiatics, 
muH be attributed to the natu- 
ral charaaer of thofc nations, 
1 89. There is no modern au- 
thor cin be compared to him 
for the order and folidity of 
reafoning, 3JI, His defi- 
nition of mu/ic, III. c. Paf- 
fage of this author relating to 
the ancient malk^, explained by 
M. Boindin, III. 144. 

i^intui Curiius^ The time 
fixed in which he flourifhcd, II. 
148. 



R. 



RaclMtt far from being 
brought up to the ibgc, was 
debarred as much as poflible 
from reading books of French 
poetry, II. 21. He would not 
have fuceeeded, had he conti- 
nued to write tragedies in the 
tarte of Comeille, 64. He 
was as great a dcelaimer as 
poet. III. 109. Thecriticifmi 
on* his writings do not hinder 
the public ellcem, If. 285. 
How comes it that he appears 
more grand in bis Athnlia than 
in his other playi, II. 400. 
Example of the oeauty of hti 
poetic ftyle, I. ixi. In what 
manner his tragedy of Phxdni 
moves us, 25, 97. The fub- 
jca of his Berenice is ill cho- 
fen, 102. And yet he feemcd 
to fet the grcateli value upon 
this very play, II. 99. Inquiry 
into the hidorical errors in this 
play and that of Britannicus, I^ 
203, 204. And into his geo- 
graphical mi(la);cs in thst of 
Mithridates, 207. 

Riifbad. The beauty of his 

S cuius appears in his pidure of 
efus Chnll giving ihc keys to 
St. Peter, 1. 79. In that likcwife 
of St. Paul preaching to the 
Athenians, 8t. As allb in that 
of Attila, (lopt in the middle of 
his march by St. Peter and Sti 
Paul, 3^1. In a very little 
time he furpaficd his mailer, 
II. 17, 41. How he improved 
by Michael Angelo*s grand ideas 
in painting the arched roof of 
the lodges of the Vatican, 14. 
T 3 UC 
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He improvcJ in his coloring by 
fcring one of Glorgionc^s pic- 
tures,, which \% proved by his 
Ji^urc of the inafi of pope 
alius, 11. 3?, 36. He clrcw 
the iUTicn of the marringo of 
Alcxunutr and Roxan;i, pnr- 
fuant to the dcfcrlption ot an 
ancient pii'lurc by Luciun, I. 
308. Before hi^ time }x?op!c 
were not moved with pi«i\urc8, 
11. 130. Italy alK>undcJ with 
great painters by his means, 131, 
132. lie forn»c<l a great num- 
ber of elevcs, whofe works are 
a p.irt of his glory, 130. He 
has not yet had his equal, 408. 
Re(nrf:l>''iiCfS dillributcd with 
an equal and juH Kind, are 
a griMt encouragement to artifls, 

Rtfeflloni. Tis Only by 
means thereof that we can be- 
nefit l)y what we read, I. 7. 

/?. U^lcn fervcd as a cloak' or 
pretext to the civil wan under 
the princes of the houfcof Va- 
lois, I. 2 J I. Oi;e may make a 
very gooJ ufc in poetry of the 
minacTes of our Religion, pro- 
vided it be done with a proper 
decorum, ico. Every nation 
mixes a good deal of its particu- 
lar charadcr in tlie outward form 
of religion, IT. 190, . 

Rfprcfi-ntrJioHs theatrical ; 
what Mr. Addifon (ays with 
regard lo tlicir proper decorum, 
I. 346. How we arc to un* 
derlLuid tlic pan*ages of the an- 
cients rcJating to theatrical 
reprdentatlon3»'III. 109, 110, 
At what time the fumptuotia 
reprci'cntations of the oneicnti 
ceafed, and what was the ocqi- 
fionofic, 225, 



Rbime is very troublefomc, 
tho' it adds very little ornament 
toverfc, 1.278. Tlic beauty 
of it is not to be compared to 
that of the numbert and har- 
mony of verfc, Mi{. It owes 
it origin to the barbaroufnefs of 
ourancedorsy 281. 

Rlor/wns. With what re- 
(pc^ they prcfervcd the Tronhy 
which Artemifia had credeu in 
their c!tV| 11. 100, 101. • 

JUjyihmus. W]wt the mufi- 
cal rhythmui confifls in, I. 361. 
It regulated the gcRure as well 
a« the recitation, FIT. 1 j. Ac- 
cording to Plato it is the foul of 
metre, 16. Whence proceeded 
the beauty of tlic rhythmutt 
63. 

Rohn-njnU a gteat geometri- 
cian, was origin.i1Iy a (hcrhod, 
IT. 23. His fpeculativc Know- 
ledge was of no ufe to him at 
the fiege of Thionvilte, 253. 

Rocmx (T.a), a famous ac- 
trefs, her furpriring taltnt of 
declaiming, I. 340. 

RottioHfft, What impreflion 
the reading of them makes 
upon youth, I. 26. They arc 
poems in every refpcA except in 
meafurc and rhyme, 392. 

Romans, Charadler of the 
ancient Romans, If. 204. In 
what the modem Romans arc 
re.illy degenerated, 205. Elo- 
quence was the high mad to 
preferment among tnc Romans* 
ill. j2. Their paflion for the 
public fpe^clcs, 91. And 
particularly for pantomimic rc- 
prefentations, 221. 

Rome. Its flourifliing ftatc 

w|u th^ ocqUion chat fo many 

91ui(riptt| 
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illnftrious writers flouriihcd un- 
der the empire of Augullus, 11. 
104. Its devadation under 
Alaric was the caufc of the 
total extin£\ion of arts and 
learning, 1 {4. Chan.'^c of the 
air of this city, 20L. Wh.it 
can be the caufe of this*change, 
206, 207. The climate is not 
fo cold as in Jic time of the firft 
Cxfars, II. 209. Rome in the 
place wlicrc one can form bell a 
judgment of the performance 
of a painter, 28B. Every 
thing contributes there to keep 
up the fpirit of p.ainting, ibiJ, 
1 he inhabitants are jrdous of 
the reputation of French pain- 
ters, 291. 

R^nfird, What judgment 
wc ought to form of liis yerfes, 
li. 310. When he nude his 
firft appearance there was never 
a French poem that would bear 
reading, x\\. In whax fcnfe 
he m.y he confidered as the 
firft ot the French poets, ihU^ 
Our beft French poets have no 
occafion to be ai'raid of his 
deftiny, 315. 

Rojdus^ a celebrated come- 
dian, had the ^eatcft reputa- 
tion tliat one ot his profeiTion 
can poiiibly attain to. III. 87. 
He charmed the fpeflators vrith 
the beauty of his gcfticulation, 
174. Cicero, who was his 
friend, ufed to take a pleafure 
in contending widi him, 1 77. 
His falarv was upwards of a 
hundred thoufand livres a year, 
191, 192. 

Rotrou. His Wenceflaus pre- 
ferable to fcN'eral of Coradilc*s 
plays, II, 303. 



Ronssland LaJI}^ a celebrated 
mufician, was a Frenchman, 
and not an Italian, I. 382. 

Ruhmi has introduced too 
great a number of alle gorical 
ligures in his pifltires of tho 
gallery of Luxemburgh: Thefc 
pi Aures examined, 1. 1$$» 156. 
161, 168. Heitftill more to 
blame for the ufc he made of 
them in another pi£lure, to ex- 
prefs the merit of the inter- 
ccfllon of faints : Defcription 
of tills piflure, 171, 172. A 
new and ingenious compofition 
of one of his pifturcs rcpre- 
fcnting the crucifixion, 183. 
His Latin trcatifc on tiic imita* 
tion of antique ftatues, II. 161. 
The famous fchool he eftablifhed 
at Antwerp, began to decline 
when every thing fccmed to con- 
cur to fupport it, 163. 

Ruin, Ufe renders the prac- 
tife of them eafy. III. 244. 
Tis not the ignorance of rules 
that makes people frequently 
tranfgrefs tliem, II. 74. 

S. 

Salians^ ancient pricfts among 
the Rom.ins : The verfes they 
recited had a kind of modala- 
tion, 111.71. 

Suliui^ an Arcadian, is the 
firft that taught the Romans the 
art of faltation, III. i6i. 

Saltation. lu etymology,' 
III. 161. The ancieuts com- 
prized under this word feveral 
tilings tluu have no manner of 
relation to our dance, 163. I'he 
art of gcfliculadoQ made one of 
the paru of (alution, 164. 

T4 Thu 
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ThU opinion is confirmed by 
the tellimony of feveral ancient 
writcrti. III. 164, 14$. The 
art of faltation is loft, 183. 

Sntyrn hfcnippea will be al- 
ways Vftccmcd, II. 275. 

Scuncis natural, arc more 
ncrfc^ at prcfent than under 
Leo X. or Au^ftus, II. 332. 
What this is owing to, ibU, VVc 
arc indebted for whatever ad- 
vantage we have in this rcfpc£t 
to time. III. ibid, 

Scuderi. Her poem entitled 
Tyrannical Lwft i* intircly for- 
gotten, notwithfbnding Sarra- 
ajn*9 dificrution, II. 206. 

Sculptors. Mod of the Ro- 
man fculptors made their ap- 
prcnticcfnip in the (late of fervi- 
tudc, II. I ^^. By which means 
tlicy might ni.nkc a greater pro- 
jrcfsthan thofc who were born 
roe, 15J, 156. The French 
fculptors who appeared under 
the reign of Lewis XIV. have 
been cftcemcd more ikilful than 
the Italian fculptors, 1 26, 1 27* 

Sculpture requires the feme 
talents and abilities as painting, 
I* 397» 39S* But not fo mudi 
gemus, II. 126. Tiscafyto 
judge which of the two defervei 
the preference, the ancient 
fcuIpturcorours,L 300. Sculp- 
ture and architecture were upon 
the decline under the emperor 
Scvcrus,II. 143. Andftillmorc 
fo under Conflantine the Great, 
145. Tho' perliaps this art 
was never fo much pra£Ufcd at 
Rome as at that very time. 



I 



Sci 



*a/f*o;. Why this dillcmpcr 



11 fo vety uncommon in Hoi* 
land, IL 21 c* 

Stafons, why their tempe* 
rature varies in particular yean, 
and in the fiune country, IL 
221, a22« 

Smeia. This word fignificd 
all forts of figns in muiic, UL 

57. 

Senccn acknowleges the paf- 
fion he had for pantomimic re- 
prefcntations, III. 216. 

Stft/cs. We are feldom de- 
ceived t^ their relation, II. 2 ;o. 
In what the perception of the 
fenfcs confiits, 239. We 
judge better of a work by the 
fenlcs than by the way of dif- 
culfion, 237, 2^0, 270. Our 
fenfes are not fu1>je£t to the ju- 
rifdidion of rcafon, 238. Scn- 
fitive perception is m natural 
gift which cannot be communi- 
cated, 240. *Tis to be found 
in all menj tho* ihared unequal- 
ly, 258. It conducts us fooncr 
or later to an uniformity of 
judgment, ibid. Our icnfes 
alone judge of what is ufeful and 
agrcable, 263. What is it our 
fenfes cannot judge of? 261.. 
The fenfibility of artifts it 
blunted, 267. 

Sentimeni, Peoples curiofity 
is feldom excited d^ defending 
an eftabli(hrd (bntiment, IL 
367. 

SirvthUp whom Calvin caufcd 
to be burnt at Geneva, under«> 
Aood the circulation of the blood, 

"« 343. 
Si^l^t has a greater command 

over, the foul than the other 

fcnies, L ^zu 
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Sottg or chant. Ambrofian 
had only four notes which were 
called authentic, II I. 121. The 
Grcgorcan fong had eight modes 
called Plagal, 122. It furpaHes 
the Ambrofian in beauty, ibid» 
ConnoifTeurs admire the beauty 
of the Preface, and the other 
fongs of the Grcgorcan office, 
234. The word ywjir ficnified 
frequently among the Oreeks 
and Romans a declamation that 
was not a mufical fong, 76, 

77- 

Song or ballad. Particuldr 
tafle of the French for this kind 
of poetry, II. 194. 

Soul. There are two di ^rent 
manneri of occupying it. i. 9. 

Sounds. There arc two forts 
by which men convey their 
conceptions to one another, I* 
267, 268. 

Spamards born in Flanders, 
preferred to fuch as were born 
in the kingdom of Naples, II. 
201. Thofc that are bom in 
America, arc not admitted into 
any employments of import- 
ance, 202. How much tJie 
Sponifli blood is degenerated in 
that country, ibid. Spain, tho* 
abounding with good poets, has 
never produced any painters of 
the firit dafs, 130. 

SpcSiacleSt the mod frightful 
have their charms, 1. 10, 1 1. 

Spinola (Ambrofc), with the 
afliuance of his genius only and 
experience, made himfelf mailer 
•f Odend, II. 2^3. 

Stapt-players or hiftriones, 
why they chofc rather to make 
ufe of artificial than natural 
gpftures, III. 172. 
1 



SiroH^ers become like to the 
people among whom they fet- 
tle, after fome generations, II. 
192. 

SuhjeSis. Their choice is of 
great importance,. L 87. How 
we may render dogmatical fub- 
jcdls en jraging, 54. Inconve- 
niences in treating thofc which 
draw tlicir pathetic from the in- 
vention of the artift, 1. 67. 
There arc fome fufajefVs which 
arc more proper for painters, 
and others for poets, 60. Some 
are adapted to certain Kinds of 
poetry and painting, 91. 

Succefs may be die eft*e£k of 
the power of conjundures, IL 
260. Wlten there happens a 
long feries of fuccefs, it cannot 
be the effcA of mere hazard, 
ibid. 

Sueur (Lc), painter. Pro- 
grcfs he made in his art with- 
out havinc been ever at Rome, 

II. 48. The jealoufy of Lc 
Bruits deves oblige the Car<« 
thufians to hide the piAures 
which Lc Sueur had drawn in 
their monaftery, 291. His re- 
putation was not quite clla- 
blifhed till after his death, 29c* 

Sufty is not the caufc of the 
variations of the air, IL 
222. 

Syllables had a fixt quantity 
in the Greek and Latin tongues, 

III. 20. Their quantity was 
re]jitive, 21. 

Symphonies ihould have a cha* 
mfler of truth, L 363, 364. 
They arc proper to move the 
hearty 36c. Tlicy contribute 
very much to engage us to a 
piece, 368. There is a proba- 
bility 
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bility in fymphony ai well as 
in poetry, i. 370. i'hc fympho- 
Wva ihould have fome rdailon 
to the adlion, 368. They 
move us, tho* they are only 
fimplc imitations of an articu- 
late found, IIL ^4. 

SijUnu: Nothing more un« 
reafonable than to lay a (Irefi 
upon the teilimonyof ages and 
nations, in order to eflablifli a 
fyilcm, 356. 



IT 



^abardillo^ a kind of didcm- 
very common in America, 
1. 185. 

7filfnts diiferenily diflrib^itcd 
to men, 11. 8. Tlui of moving 
others is the grcatcft of all, I. 
33. How peoples talents ap- 
pear, 28. A man fit for every 
thing, is generally fit for no- 
thing, 11. 43. Art is incipa* 
ble of giving talents which na- 
ture has rchifed, ^3. They 
ought not to be forced, 64. 

Vizrjfewr (Pompcy), acJebra- 
ted matliematician, but uncx- 
prricnced, mifcarricd before 
Oilend, II. a53. 

7aff9(ht). Judgment of hit 
poem, intttlod JtrufuUm dtli* 
^mred^ II. 259. 

7«^e comparative, can be 
acquired only by praAice^ II. 
393. 

lelefc^pe, Ita invention wu 
owing merely to chance, II, 
336, It has contributed very 
much to perfe£k die fciences, 
iUd. And particularly geogra- 
phy, 338. 



neither fit for poetiy nor paint- 
ing, II. 70, 

^iuun never fuccccdcd but 
in his grotcfqud compofitions, 
I. $8. II. $1. His perform- 
ances were very bad when he 
attempted hiftorical painting. 
Ibid, 

Thfittre. The ancient thea- 
tre was not a tribunal compa- 
rable 10 ours for what relates 
to the judgment of plays, IF. 
404. Their theatres were much 
larrcr than ours, and not fo 
well lighted, III. 138. The 
ma/ks of their aAors, and the 
brazen vcflels which they placed 
in their theatres, incrtalcd the 
ftrcngth of the voice, 1 39, 1 56. 
The theatres were (hut up when 
Rome was taken and plundered 
byTrtila, 226. Inwhatfcnfe 
it may be faid that the theatres 
were (hut up at that time at 
Rome, 227, There has been 
always a great decorum ob- 
ferved with refpe^ to tone and 
geflures at the French theatres, 
119. There was a furprizing 
number of thcatricaJ people at 
Rome at the time of Aramianus 
Marcellinus, 230. Theatrical 
people have been always fubjed 
to whims and chimeras, 202* 

^beieftti was, according to 
Athenaeus, the inventer of dan- 
cing or the artofgefUcttlation, 
III. 163. 

7hiHhncU. kinff of the Vifi- 
goths i the great eiteem he bad 
for Virgil, il. 363. 

7btrm4f. See iath$. 

Tbrafea ?mm^ a Roman Se^ 
nator, did not think it a difgracp 
to a^ia tragedy, III. 94* 
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7hundcr^ why not fo com- 
mon in fome years as in others, 
II. 220. 

Titus Liirff wliat he wrote 
concerning the origin and hi- 
ftory of the theatrical rcprefen- 
tations at Rome, III. 112. 
And concerning the motive 
that induced tlic Romans to 
divide the declamation between 



nfTcdlcd to ufc love in their in- 
gcdic? have fallen into feveral 
mift.ikes. I. 112, 113, Tra- 
gcdies whofc fubje^s have been 
tikcn from the hiftory of the 
two laA centuries, arc almoft all 
Iniuafidc, 130. The Romans 
had two forts of tragedies % 
.nnd which were they? 13^, 
Defcas of the Italians in their 



two adtors, 132, 133. tragic rcnrcfcntations, 343. 

Titiatt, Hismovinjgpiaure Tragedy is too much loaded 
of the martyrdom ofSt. Pe ' '^^ -^ • *^ - . 



ter Martyr, 1. C9. The em- 
peror Charles V. did him the 
nonor to pick up one of his 
pencils from the ground, II. 

Torriccllit by what accident 
he nude the experiment which 
dcmonllratcs the weight of the 
«dr, II. 339. 

TcurMffoi'tf a great botanift 
formed only by his own genius, 
II. 23. He prefers experience 
to argumentation, 255. 

Trngcdy is more enearing 
than comedy, I. 47. why it 
amufcs us more, jo, 51. A 
ihcdiocrity is eaficr tolerated in 
tragcdv than in comedy, 48. 
It ought to render thofe defer v- 
ihg of our cftecm whom it in- 
temls to exhibit as worthy of 
our compalTion, 92, 9^. It 
ourfit to excite terror and com- 

SaHion, ibid, A villain on the 
age is a very improper perTon 
to moire us, ibid. What is un- 
der/lood by a villain in poetry, 
94. What fort of pcrlonaces 
may be introduced in tragedy, 
96, 97. The ancients mixed 
very little love in their trage- 
4iesi 1 10. Thofe who have 



with fhcw in England, and too 
naked in France, 346. It 
purges the pafTions, and how, 
3i4» 355- ^^ it has not this 
eftca it muft be owing to the 
poet. 159. A tragedy with t 
noted declamation, woul^ have 
the (ame advantage as an opcfi, 
III. 235. 

TritnJIntions of authors dege* 
nerate V( ry much from the ori- 
gih.ils, II. 374. Tis difficult 
to tranflate with purity and fi- 
delity, ibid. And efpedally 
Greek and Latin authors into 
French, ibid. Defers into 
which trandators muA necelGiri- 
1/ fall, 374.. 37 J. A word 
founds well m one language, 
and has not the fame grace in 
another, 376. The French 
havefeveial tranflationt of Vir* 

Sil and Horace as good as tran- 
ations can be, ^81. But they 
do not give an idea of the m^ 
rit of the orieinals, ibid. One 
is never tired in reading the 
originals, but we are Toon driDd 
with the Tranflations, ibid. 
No rcliih in ruding a tnuifla* 
tion of Arioilo and Taifo, 382, 
Difference between the tranfla- 
tion of ankiftorian and that of 
apoe^ 
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a poet, II. 382. One word 
taken for another enervates the 
vigor of a phrafc, 383. Judg- 
rucnts formed of a poem from 
a trani]ation, mud ncceflaril/ 
lead us to fnlfe conclufions, 
386, 387. . The rcnclciing the 
words orthcfii zxA, fnltatio by 
that of dancing, has been the 
occafion of a great many wrong 
notions, 161. 



Viindyke had not JuAiCC done 
him in the beginning, II. 296. 
Example thereof, ibid, ut- 
fcription of one of his pic- 
tures, rcprcfenting Bclifarius in 
the poldurc of a beegar, 290. 
Carlo Maratti could not help 
appearing jealous at the fight of 
it, 291. 

Varillai, The learned con- 
demn him, while tlic generality 
of readers commend him be- 
caufe of his Aylc, II. 26c. 

Vaubam (marOial). What he 
thought of Cxfar*s military ge- 
nius, II. 408. 

VdlctHS Patcreulut, His rc- 
iiedlions on the fate of the illu- 
ftrious ages that preceded him, 
II. lyif 173- 

Vironefi [Paolo). His piAure 
of the marriage of Cana will be 
always agrcubTc notwithAanding 
its faults, II. 38 c. Comparifon 
between his pi^re of die pil- 
erims of Emmaus, and that of 
Sic family of Darius, by Le 
firun, I. 225. 

Vtrfti French, are fufcepti* 
ble of a great deal of cadence 
and haimony, L 276, Latii^ 



verfes furpafsthcm, 283. The 
recitation of verfes ailds a 
Arcngth to them which they 
have not when re.id to onc^ 
felf, and why, 1.3^2. Paflage- 
verfes ufcd in Malhci bc's time, 
134. Verfes whiili contain 
fome fcniimcnts of the paflions 
arc the fittcA to be fct to mu- 
Ac, 386. Thofc which include 
defcripiions and images do not 
fuccecd fo well in mufic, 387. 
Vices. Which arc thofc that 
arc the grcatcA obAruflion to 
the progrcfs of young artiAs, 
anct the follvwing. 

Vida has given a "ftxkSi dc- 
fcription of the traniports of a 
young poet who Arugglea 
againA his genius, II. 70. He 
attributed the inequality of the 
mind to the a£Uon of the air, 
181. 

yirgiL How he made him- 
fclf known tc the emperor Au- 
guAus, II. 20. At what age 
and in what time he becran to 
write verfes, 89, 136. Who- 
ther lie ought to be confidered 
as 4 plagiary of Homer, 58. 
Perhaps ne would not have 
wrote his iEncid if he had 
not been favored by AuguAus. 
79. He is Aill commended 
more than at the time of Au- 
guAus, 317, 363. Who this 
poet is indebted to for his great 
reputotion, j6o. He uf«3 to 
be read by children in Juvenal*s 
time, 361. As early as under 
the emperor JuAinian they ufed 
to call him tbt pott by way of 

S reference, 362. He is not in- 
ebted to tranflators or comment 
taton for bis reputation, iiU. 
EAcfm 
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EAccm which Thcodoric had 
for him, II. 363. 

Vitru*vius complains that the 
Romans ncgWlcd to place in 
their theatres, after the manner 
of the Greeks, brazen vcllLls 
proper for reverberating the 
lound, 111. 155. 

Veffds bra7,cn, proper for 
ecliocs, placed in tlie theatres, 
HI. 155. The Aiapc of thcfc 
veAcIs, 156. 

Voice, How comes it, tliat 
the voice of anltali.-in mufician 
is eaficr to be heard th.-m that of 
a French muAcian ? li 1. 83. Di- 
vifion of the foundi of the 
voice according to Cajxrlla, jo, 
51. The art of Arcngthcning 
and managing the voice prac- 
tifed by the ancients, lop, 200. 
A metiiod invented by Nero to 
Arcngthcn the voice, 201. 

Vojjlus (Kaac) his opinion 
concerning the modern muAc, 
I. 66. . He has pointed out 
the works of the ancients, which 
Aiew how the mufical fongs were 
noted, II. 58. 

Vft or cuAom is the maAer 
of words, but very fcldom of 
the rules of fyntax, IL 316. 



I N D E X. 



w. 

Wine. The paffion for it 
is dangerous in painters and 
poets, II. 71. This opinion is 
confirmed by that of ancient 
writers, 72. Wine being ren-' 
dered by commerce a common 
liquor In feveral countries 
where it does not grow, has 
contributed to change the cha- 
fiOcrs of nations, 214. Rea- 



fon why wines of the fame foil 
are better in fome years than 
in others, II. 225. 

Winter, Surprizing cffcdls 
which the firA and latter parts 
of it have over men, JI. igi. 
Example thereof, ibid, 

IVit. We may make ufc of 
other peoples wit without being 
plagiaries, II. 57. 

//W;i fuccecd better than 
men in the declamation, I. 339. 
IVords, Latin are more grace- 
ful than the French in two re- 
fpcfts, I. 267. Thofc which 
imitate the found of the thing 
tytprefTcd are the moA cncr- 
gctical, 269. TJ»c found of 
fojne words renders them nobler 
in one language tljan another, 
^*- 376, 377- 

^ IVorh. Tis unfair to tax 
with untruth what the ancients 
mention in relation to the fuc- 
cefs of fome works, I. 66, 6y. 
A work is more agreablc when 
It is recited, than when it 11 
read to one's felf, I. 334. 
Wliich are tliofc works that may 

be called laAing. II. 273. Works' 
m favor of a party have only a 
tranfient vogue, 274. 

ffottofr. In what manner ho 
wrote in favor of the modems 
againA the ancients, I. ui. 
Judgments he paAcs on Per* 
rault's parallels, 121, lac. 

ff'ritifig. Method of difco- 
vering a counterfeited hand- 
" writing. II. 282. Precautions 
ufed by the ancients in order 
to prevent impofitions of this 
fort, ibid. The art of dccy- 
phering peoples band-writing is 
veiy liable to miibdces, 283. 
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VOL. I. page 39, line 24, for meafurts read mode$. p. 469 ' 
1. 28, iat none r. atty, p. 60, 1. 11, for of x.in. p. 75, 1. 29, 
for nnblyosy r. ttriphys, p. 87, 1. 26, /a omitted before yJ/r^^. w. . 
121, 1. 30, for offcMntion r. offeBion, p. 1 33, 1. ID, for n\,ht}ft 
T. ht. p. 147, L 24, for ridtfifqtte r. riflentqtte^ p. 148, I. 5, 
for ir/i/A/'f r. ////'/-r ; and in the next line for nor r. or» p. 161, 
1. 3, dele the fccond The, p. 209, I. 10, for began firA r. firft 
bfgan, p. 213, 1. 1^, for or r. iwr. p. 223, 1. |6, the Comma 
tl per/on fl^esQ\}^\tXO he M fcene. p. 258, !. 32, iOT an r. iV. 
p. 296, 1. ic, for Jnttieuleum r. Jamculum* ibiii, 1. 25, for 
rillai. ibti'ilht. p. 342, 1. 12, dele n9t. p. 389, laft line, 
1 for ' 



for Ht r. «r#. ibid. 



for alarm r. mlarms. 



VOL. IL p. 119, 1. 2, dele /?»/. p. 147, 1. 4 4: j, for 
does not debtndfo much r. depends more, ibid 1. 5, for as r. /^/rw. 
p. 1579 1. 23, for tbo/e r. ibe. p. 33;^ fird line, for ^^r r. or. 

VOL. III. p. zS, 1. 12, for Wfi r. iif/i* p* 77» 1* i$» for 
tutmber^ r. numbers, p* pi* !• li« lOtJinging r. modn/atioa, p« 
127, 1. i6» the word c4//omittod before Svx'w* P* 14^» ^ ^3» 
Sot or/ X, is. 
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